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AMBBOBE  AT  AVON. 

ATon,  N.  T.,  Aagust,  18S0. 

It  was  formerly  Avon  Sitrings,  but  though 
the  springs  are  still  here,  they  are  left  out  of 
the  name,  either  to  shorten  it,  or  that  their 
odor  is  sufficient  to  make  them  known.  It  is 
now  eight  years  or  so  since  I  was  here,  for  the 
third  time.  It  was  then  a  rough  concern.  The 
region  all  about  the  springs  was  unimproved, 
and  had  an  air  of  dilapidation ;  and  so  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  till  within  five  or  six  years.  A  new 
hand  then  took  hold  of  it,  and  now  we  have 
the  grounds  graded  and  platted,  with  walks 
and  drives  of  gravel,  shaven  lawns,  new  bath¬ 
houses,  and  new  and  improved  appointments 
generally.  The  trees  always  were  glorious, 
and  are  more  than  ever  so  now.  There  are 
elms,  and  maples,  and  sycamores,  and  willows, 
of  giant  size;  and  with  a  mixture  of  smaller 
and  various  others,  there  is  shade  in  abundance 
for  the  hot  Summer  days. 

The  largest  hotel  was  burned  a  few  years 
ago,  but  though  replaced  by  a  new  one,  the 
company  formerly  here  is  scarcely  recovered, 
straying  off  to  other  of  the  numerous  places, 
by  springs,  lake,  or  seaside,  which  these  latter 
days  have  called  into  notice.  The  springs 
would  never  call  anybody  here  unless  by  a 
-^^kind  of  compulsion.  The  water  is  full  of  sul¬ 
phur,  with  the  villainous  smell  appropriate  to 
|fiat  mineral;  and  is  swallowed  as  other  nau¬ 
seous  medicines  are,  with  effort  and  grimace. 
But  people  yet  retain  something  of  the  old  no¬ 
tion  that  the  more  nauseous  a  potion  is,  the 
more  of  medical  virtue  it  has.  So  a  fair 
amount  of  this  water  gets  annually  taken.  It 
is  a  standing  wonder  to  me,  as  I  look  at  this 
beautiful  spring,  how  one’s  eyes  can  be  so  de¬ 
ceived.  It  comes  pouring  out  into  its  marble 
basin  in  great  volume — the  most  beautiful  wa¬ 
ter  I  have  ever  looked  ui>ou,  clear  as  crystal 
and  cool  as  the  morning.  One  would  think  it 
the  best  water  the  earth  ever  yielded.  But 
taste  it.  Faugh!  the  stuff!  Some  like,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  like,  such  vile  fiuids.  I  do  not ;  mark 
that.  Yet  will-ix>wer,  it  is  said,  carried  Dr. 
Tanner  thrpugh  a  forty  days’  fast,  and  of 
course  can  worry  down  a  little  of  it,  if  there 
is  any  object  in  it.  Those  who  come  here  come 
for  an  object.  They  are  rheumatic  jMjople,  or 
paralytic,  or  troubled  with  cutaneous  affections 
of  some  sort.  It  is  melancholy,  till  one  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,  to  look  uiK)n  these  si>ecimens 
of  fractured  humanity — some  on  crutches  and 
canes,  some  with  distorted  faces  or  members, 
and  something  ailing  about  every  one.  I  have 
thought  of  what  the  Saviour  of  men  might  do, 
were  He  here  in  person,  as  in  Judea  of  old. 
One  might  naturally  think  that  with  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  such  people,  there  would  be  a  distinctly 
religious  bearing;  otherwise,  that  affliction 
would  turn  the  thoughts  Godward.  I  see  no 
evidence  of  anything  of  the  sort,  though  there 
may  be  many  who  in  quietude  hold  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  Highest,  ^liey  play  card-s,  and 
discuss  i>olitlcs  and  business  and  horse-racing, 
as  if  the  impulses  of  life  were  in  their  youthful 
strength.  Yesterday  was  Sabbath,  and  a  day 
of  beauty ;  but  of  the  thirty  or  forty  sojourners 
at  our  hotel,  I  did  not  see  many  at  church,  or 
going  to  or  coming  from  any  church.  This 
hotel  has  been  a  kind  of  resort  for  spiritists— 
there  being  a  doctor  here,  real  or  so  called,  who 
cures  by  a  kind  of  clairvoyant  hocus-pocus, 
being  i>ossessed  by  the  spirit  of  King  Philip  or 
some  other  big  Indian,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
aboriginal  energy,  hunting  out  and  rubbing 
out  the  disease  from  the  body  of  his  patients. 
This  was  in  full  blast  when  I  was  here  eight 
years  since.  But  as  I  hear  nothing  about  it 
now,  except  ui)on  inquiry,  I  judge  the  glamour 
and  fame  of  it  have  gone  into  the  desuetudes 
of  other  spiritistic  tomfoolery,  though  I  am 
told  the  treatment  is  still  to  be  had.  Yet  very 
likely  the  rubbing  process,  by  a  strong,  healthy 
person,  may  have  virtue  in  it ;  in  fact,  I  have 
known  of  decided  benefit  to  feeble  persons  in 
that  way.  But  when  I' call  for  a  rubbist,  it  will 
not  be  for  a  sjyiritist. 

From  the  above  representation,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  I  am  here  as  an  invalid,  affected 
with  some  of  these  afflictions.  I  thank  God 
that  I  am  not.  I  am  here  by  a  variety  of 
reasons:  first,  from  habit,  having  been  here 
before ;  and  everybody  knows  how  easy  it  is  to 
do  what  you  have  done,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Then  it  is  a  pleasant  place,  a  good  place 
to  do  nothing  in ;  you  may  be  as  much  alone 
'  as  you  wish ;  drink  and  bathe,  or  not,  as  you 
please;  sit  under  the  trees,  or  walk,  or  ride 
over  the  pleasantest  country  in  the  world,  as 
the  whim  is.  You  can  go  over  to  Caledonia 
and  catch  trout  at  a  dollar  a  day ;  or  if  that  be 
too  fatiguing,  look  at  them  in  the  brooks,  fat 
and  lusty,  and  tame  as  chickens.  The  rail¬ 
roads  will  carrj"  you  to  Geneseo,  or  Corning,  or 
up  to  Rochester,  or  to  Batavia  where  Morgan 
the  Mason  was  kidnapi^ed,  or  over  to  Lima,  or 
Menta,  where  Jo  Smith  founded  Mormonism. 
Avon  itself  has  become  a  pretty  town.  This 
Genesee  Valley  is  all  a  beautiful  region,  de¬ 
spite  its  Canada  thistles  and  occasional  fever 
and  ague ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Wads¬ 
worth  estate  includes  the  most  of  it,  from  Gen¬ 
eseo  to  Roohester. 

The  Presbyterians  have  been  building  a 
church  here,  all  wdthin  three  years.  A  very 
pretty  building  it  is,  too ;  of  brick,  with  all  the 
adjuncts  and  appointments,  as  described  in 
The  Evangelist  at  the  time.  It  seats  450,  and 
was  well  filled  yesterday  morning,  and  largely 
with  young  and  youngish  people.  Its  minister 
is  Rev.  Mr.  Bogue.  The  former  churches  were 
Methodist  and  Episcopal,  both  very  slow  going, 
in  those  years.  I  attended  one  and  the  other, 
each  time,  to  see  if  it  were  not  the  better.  The 
gentle  rector  droned  his  “service”  just  one 
hour,  and  then  did  what  was  called  preaching 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  I  do  not  think 
his  “  sermon  ”  did  the  least  harm,  unless  to 
give  people  an  idea  that  that  was  preaching. 
You  might  call  it  a  homily,  but  calling  it  so 
woold  hardly  make  it  even  that.  I  judge  that 
the  infiuence  of  that  church  is  not  increased 
now,  and  it  could  not  well  have  been  less  then 
and  be  anything. 

As  to  the  Methodist  church,  a  man  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  that  if  you  made  “  falling  from 
grace  ”  a  doctrine,  and  taught  it,  yieople  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  practice  it.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  it  has  been  noticed  that  a  Methodist 
church  in  a  town  is  made  more  valuable  by  hav¬ 
ing  some  other  evangelical  church  near  it.  A 
Methodist  once  said  so  to  me.  So  here  at 
Avon,  since  the  Presbyterian  church  has  been 
built,  a  new  brick  Methodist  one  has  gone  up 
right  opposite,  and  has  a  much  larger  congre¬ 
gation  and  a  larger  Sabbath-school,  and  is  do¬ 
ing  every  way  far  more  work  than  before  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  started.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  with  its  good  congregation,  its 


membership  of  ninety,  and  its  fine  Sunday- 
school,  seems  to  be  clear  gain  then,  and  to 
measure  only  a  part  of  the  gain  at  that.  If 
we  can  provoke  our  Methodist  brethren  thus 
to  love  and  good  works,  surely  we  may  all  re¬ 
joice  together. 

I  noticed  one  thing  in  the  Presbyterian  Sun¬ 
day-school,  whkjh  I  have  not  seen  before, 
though  it  may  be  common.  It  is  manifestly 
a  good  thing.  I  mean  the  calling  of  the  roll  of 
the  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  or 
rather,  after  the  devotional  exen-ises,  and  be¬ 
fore  attending  to  the  lesson.  The  trouble  in 
Sunday-schools  is  the  uncertain  attendance  of 
teachers.  By  calling  the  roll  the  sui^erintend- 
ent  at  once  knows  who  is  absent ;  and  absences 
will  be  a  little  less  likely  to  occur  where  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  the  school  is  called  to  it. 

A  ride  over  to  Cai  jdonia,  seven  miles,  gave  us 
a  sight  of  the  “  Troutery  ”  there.  Eight  years 
ago  it  was  a  private  institution,  owned  by  Seth 
Green,  the  original  fish  eulturist  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  now  belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Greens  being  still  in  charge  of  it.  It  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  the  eight  years,  by 
the  addition  of  new  ponds  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  their  finny  occupants.  There  are  also 
new  varieties  of  trout— the  California,  McComb 
River,  Salmon  trout,  and  various  crosses,  and 
of  different  ages,  from  the  newly  hatched  to 
seven  years.  How  many  thousands  there  are 
of  all,  and  of  each  variety,  I  have  no  idea. 
There  are  probably  ten  thousand  times  as 
many  as  I  have  ever  before  seen  in  all  my 
life.  Every  pool  is  black  with  them ;  cund  when 
they  are  fed — which  is  once  a  day — they  make 
the  water  boil  like  a  pot.  The  larger  of  the 
brook  trout  will  veigh  four  and  five  pounds 
each ;  the  salnioii  trout  will  weigh  as  much 
as  fifteen  pounds.  Their  food  is  flesh— not  of 
the  choicest  cuts,  but  chopped,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fish,  the  rule  being  that  sometimes 
forgotten  by  minioters — the  smaller  the  fish  the 
finer  the  food. 

These  fish  are  not  for  eating ;  that  is,  not  for 
being  eaten.  The  object  is  to  stock  streams 
and  iKiiids,  wherever  the  conditions  are  suit¬ 
able,  such  as  cold  water  in  primitive  forma¬ 
tions.  Trout  will  not  live  in  warm  water.  It 
is  said  these  fish  are  not  of  the  best  flavor  for 
the  table ;  which  can  be  easily  believed,  when 
their  food  is  seen  ;  for  the  fed  one  is  according 
to  the  feeding.  The  eater,  to  be  good,  must  eat 
also  that  which  is  good.  Boys  and  girls, 
brought  up  on  Fiction  wholly,  must  bo  thin 
and  flabby  in  character ;  and  congregations  to 
which  trash  and  speculations  are  supplied,  in 
place  of  Gospel  truth,  will  not  furnish  stalwart 
Christians;  and  BeecherisHi  will  of  necessity 
grow  Beecherists. 

Besides  the  trout,  there  are  a  few  other  fish. 
Two  sturgeon,  which  refuse  to  grow  here  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  go  poking  about, 
as  their  wont  is,  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  in¬ 
stead  of  rising  and  dashing  around  as  if  they 
meant  business  as  the  trout  do.  Not  so  the 
few  Grayling — our  Michigan  fish.  Their  long 
dorsal  fin  marks  them  as  they  glide  through 
the  water.  In  the  stream  they  look  much  like 
the  trout;  out  of  jL  i^y  are  quite  different,  in 
color  and  shape,  in  flavor  there  is  very  little 
difference.  There  is  a  lot  of  gold  fish  over  in  a 
dirty  pond,  where  the  water  is  warm.  They 
are  as  red  as  boiled  lobsters,  and  good  for 
nothing  but  parlor  pets.  A  sight  of  their  hab¬ 
itat  would  sfKjil  a  disposition  to  eat  them. 

Caledonia  has  not  grown  that  I  see.  Its 
name  marks  its  origin.  It  has  two  churches. 
One  is  Presbyterian,  and  the  other  is  Presbyte¬ 
rian  too ;  only  it  puts  tJ.  P.  before  it.  That  one 
sings  Rouse;  and  the  other  sang  Rouse  also, 
till  they  got  a  Yankee  minister,  to  whose  ears 
Rouse  could  not  be  naturalized ;  nor  could  he 
be  made  to  believe  that  Rouse  was  David.  I 
hear  also  that  they  have  some  sort  of  an  organ, 
as  is  mentioned  in  David’s  time,  or  iwssibly 
after  David,  but  still  in  a  Psalm. 

There  are  distinct  monitions  of  Autumnal 
days,  as  at  hand.  The  rain  to-day  is  an 
Autumn  rather  than  a  Summer  rain.  Soon  the 
katy-dids  will  cease  their  evening  creakings, 
and  September  will  hurry  home  the  Summer 
strollers,  and  the  pastors  will  be  in  their  pul¬ 
pits.  And  then  as  October  grows  cool,  the 
political  heats  will  increase,  till  that  November 
frost  cuts  down  the  Hancock  or  the  Garfield ; 
and  then  four  years  more  to  such  as  live 
through  them,  and  such  as  do  not  will  be— 
somewhere  else.  May  it  be  in  a  goodly  coun¬ 
try.  Ambkose. 

THEOLOGY  IN  A  SHIPYARD. 

By  Lyman  Whiting,  D.D. 

‘At  high  water  to-morrow  we  launch  her,’ 
said  the  carpenter-sexton  to  me,  as  he  was 
shutting  the  vestry  after  meeting.  I  wanted 
to  see  that  launch.  On  time,  I  was  there. 
Around  and  over  the  stately  hull  there  was 
time  to  stroll.  The  clatter  of  a  hundred  bee¬ 
tles  and  mallets,  the  racket  of  braces,  ‘  shores  ’ 
knocked  away,  and  cries  of  the  carpenters,  kept 
the  ears  busy.  I  sat  down  on  a  log  alongside, 
to  watch  and  wait.  After  awhile  ‘  she  ’—the 
ship — seemed  to  ‘  set  eyes  on  me  ’  and  answer 
my  steady  gaze ;  and  the  personal  attributes, 
I  could  imagine,  made  a  ‘  live  thing  ’  of  it.  I 
heard :  ‘You,  sir,  on  that  log  yonder,  you’re  a 
minister,  are  you  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  I  am ;  and  do  you 
want  any  praying  or  preaching  done  before 
you  jump  the  dry  land  ?  ’  ‘Oh  no,  thank  you ; 
but  if  you’ll  mind  it,  I  can  show  you  some  the¬ 
ology  here  that  will  help  you  pray  and  preach 
better  than  some  of  you  commonly  do.  ’  ’Twas 
easy  enough  to  believe  that ;  so  I  said  ‘  Come 
on,  speak  out.’ 

‘  Now,’  said  the  slip,  ‘  I’m  a  kind  of  system 
of  theology  in  nature  and  condition.’  ‘  Theol¬ 
ogy,  and  a  “system”  of  it!  I  should  like  to 
see  how,’  said  I.  M’hereupon,  grave  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  it  spake  thus :  ‘  By  nature  I’m  of  the  dry 
land ;  sprang  from  if ;  each  timber  in  me  grew 
there ;  each  bolt  and  spike  was  mined  there. 
All  parts  of  me  are  ol  the  earth,  and  so,  earthy. 
That’s  my  “natural  itate ’’—you’ve  heard  that 
phrase  ?  ’  Yes,  I  had  ‘  Now'  I’m  a  ship,  made 
of  parts  and  pow’ers,  and  worth  forty  times 
what  the  stock  in  ire  by  nature  is  worth,  if 
only  I  can  change  m3self  out  of  this,  my  “  nat¬ 
ural  state.”  I’m  a  dead  loss,  utterly  useless  as  to 
the  end  for  which  I  w»s  made,  unless  I  quit  this 
“natural  state,”  i.  e., get  into  this  sea  before 
us.  There  I  shall  cone  under  new  laws  of  life, 
motion,  service,  and  cestiny,  i.  e.,  live  a  wholly 
new  kind  of  life.’  Dil  I  see  it  ?  I  thought  I 
did.  ‘  You  preachers  call  such  a  change  in  a 
man  conversion,  and  laj'  men  are  lost  if  not  so 
changed — converted.  Now  this  launching  of 
me  is  like  j'our  co»'ersion,’  said  the  ship. 

‘  In  a  moment  I’m  byit  in  a  now  world ;  under 
new  laws — conditions  of  existence ;  in  new  uses 
and  work,  and  such  ai  were  not  possible  to  me 
before ;  and  mark — orce  in  that  new  state,  or 
off  land,  I  never  can  get  back  again— except 
(sadlj')  as  a  ruined  wreck.’  ‘That’s  very  like 
some  of  our  preachbg,’  I  said.  ‘  But  it’s  a 
short  work,  as  j'ou’ll  jee ;  done  in  a  moment, 


when  I’m  ready.  Y'ou  hear  that  racket  of  mauls 
and  mallets  all  round  under  me,  “  driving  up 
wedges”  and  “knocking  out  the  props”?’ 
Indeed,  I  could  not  hear  much  else  just  then. 

‘  That’s  what  you  ministers  have  to  do  to  get 
sinners  who  are  vain  and  self-confident,  ready 
to  rest  on  Christ.  These  props  and  sliores  I 
lean  upon  are  just  like  the  good  works,  good 
resolutions,  and  such  like  which  men  stick 
to  so  terribly.  ’ 

‘  But  when  thej'  are  all  knocked  away, 
what  ?  ’  said  I.  ‘  Look  here ;  do  you  see  those 
two  huge  beams  bolted  together,  one  on  either 
side  of  this  “keel,”  which  is  the  spine  upon 
which  I  am  built  and  rest?’  I  saw  them. 
‘Those  beams,  side  by  side,  running  ileep  into 
the  water,  arc  the  “  ways.”  Only  by  them  can 
I  get  from  the  land  into  the  water.  But  for 
them  I  lie  here— rot,  fall  to  pieces.  They’re  all 
mj-  hope  as  a  way  from  this  “  natural  state  ” 
—  death-state  to  me.  Unless  I  can  run  down 
them  together,  my  fate  is  sealed.  Sir,  they 
are  as  your  Faith  and  Repentance  —  no  hope 
off  of  them.’  ‘  Show  me  that,’  said  I.  ‘  Look : 
this  “  keel,”  which  holds  and  carries  every 
item  of  me,  is  borne  down  upon  the  ground- 
blocks,  held  there  by  the  weight  of  the  whole. 
Sooner  than  quit  them  by  push  or  pull,  I  should 
be  torn  in  pieces.  But  these  countless  wedges, 
like  your  pleadings  with  souls,  when  driven  up 
so  as  just  to  lift  me  ever  so  little  from  the  blocks, 
the  earth-hold  on  me,  bring  me  to  rest  upon 
these  two  “  ways,”  and  then  in  an  instant  I  fly 
to  the  waiting  waves ;  become'  in  condition,  use, 
and  character,  a  “  new  creature.”  ’ 

While  yet  saying  this  the  mallet-strokes 
grew  fewer,  fainter ;  voices  hushed ;  the  car- 
Iienters  were  silent;  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
majestic  hulk.  A  moment  it  quivered  in  trem¬ 
ulous  halt,  the  next  it  slid— sprang— flew  along 
the  ways,  and  in  an  instant,  as  it  seemed,  leap¬ 
ed  into  the  waves  in  joyous  victory!  Cheer 
rose  on  cheer ;  music  sent  out  sweet  strains ; 
men,  women,  and  little  children  waved  and  cri¬ 
ed  out  their  joy ;  and  there,  in  kingly  beauty, 
patted  by  countless  welcoming  waves,  lay  the 
‘converted  ’  building— a  ship  now'.  Aj'e,  I  saw' 
it.  ‘  Joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  repenting.’ 
Yes,  it  was  theologj',  and  not  a  little  sj  stem  of  it 
either. 

Cliarloston,  W'est  Virginia. 

A  SUNSET  ON  MOHONK. 

By  Eev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

LAKE  MOHONK,  August  24, 1880. 

It  was  not  far  out  of  my  way  from  Litchfield 
county  to  Saratoga,  to  take  a  run  ui)  to  “  Sky- 
Top,”  and  feast  my  eyes  w'ith  another  view'  of 
Lake  Mohonk.  As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  forty 
miles  from  New'  Preston  to  Poughkeepsie;  but 
our  railroad  and  stage  route,  via  New  Milford, 
Canaan,  and  Millerton,  was  over  one  hundred. 
We  reached  Mohonk  late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  hotel  buildings  shone  like  Swiss  chalets 
made  of  snow',  in  the  full  moonlight.  The  new 
building,  which  will  accommodate  an  hundred 
guests,  is  quite  imposing  with  its  many  gables 
and  balconies  and  ambitious  cupola.  The  cosi¬ 
est  apartment  in  it  is  the  ladies’  reading-room, 
into  which  all  gentlemen  are  admitted  who  art 
reticent  enougli  to  hold  their  longues.  Beside 
the  writing-table  Dr.  Schaff  is  sitting  at  this 
moment,  surrounded  with  his  Greek  books,  and 
hard  at  work  on  the  “  Bible  revision.”  Some 
of  us  hope  to  preach  out  of  that  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  ere  long,  in  spite  of  all  the  goring  assaults 
upon  it  by  the  Buffalo  Bishop. 

This  morning  our  parlor  devotions  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  President  McCosh.  About  three 
hundred  guests  w'ere  assembled  at  the  preach¬ 
ing  service  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  nearly 
that  number  were  gathered  in  the  parlor  at  the 
ringing  of  the  prayer-bell  from  the  hotel-tower 
this  morning.  In  the  company  I  observed  the 
present  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Jones  of  Baltimore,  Halsey 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Hodge  of  Burlington,  and 
Judge  Drake  of  Washington.  Our  friend  Smi¬ 
ley  might  almost  add  to  the  name  of  his  hotel 
the  additional  suffix  of  “  Presby-terian  Retreat,” 
for  our  own  ministry  seems  to  outnumber  all 
other  denominations  combined.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly'  achieved  one  distinction :  he  has  con¬ 
structed  and  organized  a  hotel  which  is  at  once 
puritanical  and  popular— so  purittvnical  that  no 
decanters  or  dancing,  or  billiards,  or  Sabbath 
driving  or  boating,  are  permitted ;  and  yet  so 
IKjpular  that  hundreds  of  refined  people  are  ex¬ 
cluded  every  season  for  want  of  rooms  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Dr.  McCosh  did  not  strain  the 
truth  when  he  pronounced  it  “  the  most  perfect 
Summer  hotel  in  America.” 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  put  Lake  Mohonk  and 
its  surrounding  beauties  on  paper.  There  is  a 
certain  witchery  in  the  scenery  that  even  Whit- 
tredge  and  Huntington  have  not  been  able  to 
reproduce  on  canvas.  As  the  glory  of  Saratoga 
is  its  springs,  of  Lake  George  is  its  islands,  of 
Trenton  Falls  is  the  amber  hue  of  its  w'aters,  so 
the  glory  of  Mohonk  is  its  rocks.  The  little 
lake  is  a  crystal  cup  cut  out  of  the 'solid  con¬ 
glomerate  quartz.  Its  shores  are  steep  quartz 
rocks  rising  fifty  feet  peri>endicular  from  the 
waters.  The  base  of  “  Sky  Top  ”  is  heaped 
around  with  enormous  boulders  thirty  feet  in 
diameter;  in  among  them  extend  rocky  laby¬ 
rinths,  which  can  only  be  explored  with  torch¬ 
es.  Below'  yonder  forest  is  the  “  Giant’s  Work¬ 
shop,”  whore  immense  masses  of  “Shawan- 
gunk  Grit  ”  are  hurled  together  from  the  cliffs 
as  if  by  the  convulsions  of  an  earth(iuake.  This 
is  a  favorite  resort  of  Professor  Guyot ;  and  there 
is  a  pile  of  quartz  crystals  lying  in  front  of  the 
piazzas,  w'hich  he  might  covet  for  the  campus 
at  Princeton.  Upon  these  acres  of  rock  around 
Mohonk  grow  the  most  luxuriant  lichens,  and 
these  forests  in  June  are  efflorescent  w'ith  laurel 
and  azaleas. 

One  of  the  improvements  I  find  here  this  sea¬ 
son  is  a  new  observatory  on  Eagle  Cliff.  I 
climbed  there  a  few'  evenings  since,  to  see  the 
sun  go  dow'n  in  a  blaze  of  glory  behind  the 
mountains.  The  three  highest  peaks  of  the 
Catskills— Mount  Hunter,  Slide  mountain,  and 
Pekamoose— were  in  full  view',  radiant  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold.  Beneath  me  on  one  side  w'as  the 
verdant  valley  of  the  Rondout ;  on  the  other 
side  spreads  the  equally  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Wallkill.  In  the  dim  distance  we  can  disco vea 
the  summits  of  mountains  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Our  brother 
Paxton  was  so  carried  away  with  the  superb 
picture  that  he  exclaimed  “  For  perfect  beauty 
I  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  this  s^iot  in  our 
w'hole  country.”  From  that  decision  of  the 
Moderator  there  is  likely  to  be  no  appeal. 

The  region  Avithin  our  eye  is  rich  also  in  his¬ 
tory.  Yonder  village  of  Kingston,  eighteen 
miles  away,  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  George  Clinton, 
a  native  of  this  county  of  Ulster,  w'as  inaugurat¬ 
ed  as  Governor  there  in  July,  1777.  Our  State 
constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  there. 
Rondout,  a  portion  of  Kingston,  was  first  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Dutch  in  1614,  six  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock !  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Holland  colonists  built  the 


first  fort  in  “  Nieuw  Amsterdam,”  and  a  second 
fort  at  Albany,  they  reared  a  third  fort  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  savages,  and  called  it  the 
“Ronduit.”  Hence  the  modern  name  of  Ron¬ 
dout.  All  these  fertile  valleys  were  tilled  by 
Hollanders  and  Huguenots,  two  centuries  ago. 
From  Eagle  Cliff  I  looked  down  into  Wawarsing 
and  the  Clove,  where  my  old  tutor.  Dominie 
Gerritt  Mandertlle,  preaclied  in  Dutch  to  the 
country  folk,  during  the  first  year  of  this  centu¬ 
ry-  He  was  afterward  a  predecessor  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wisner,  in  the  village  of  Ithaca.  Dear  old 
Dominie !  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  used  to 
watch  the  smoke  curling  up  from  his  piiie,  and 
listen  to  his  pupil  droning  over  the  ^Eneid  and 
the  Georgies.  He  was  always  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  blood  was  pure  Dutch,  and  also  that  in 
his  childhood  he  had  sat  on  the  knee  of  George 
Washington. 

Rich  memories  of  the  olden  Knickerbocker 
period  mingle  with  the  sunset  landscape  that 
spread  around  me.  But  sad  thoughts  stole  in, 
•ndfhingled  with  the  vision,  too.  One  year  ago 
Dr.  William  Adams  said  to  me :  “Another  year 
I  must  try  to  \isit  Lake  Mohonk,  of  which  I 
have  heard  so  much.”  The  Summer  has  come, 
and  well  nigh  gone.  It  has  brought  Avith  it  the 
tttfflquil,  beautiful,  and  blessed  sunset  of  that 
life  which  the  American  Church  is  so  loath  to 
lose.  His  feet  may  soon  tread  a  more  glorious 
liaEhway  than  opens  through  yonder  crimson 
clouds.  At  evening  time  it  will  be  light.  And 
as  (“the  good  gray  head  which  all  men  know,” 
shall  A'anish  from  our  vieAV,  the  tears  and  the 
reverent  love  of  multitudes  of  God’s  people 
shall  attend  him  on  his  Avay.  Let  us  all  pray 
that  his  sun  may'  yet  linger  aboA’e  the  horizon ; 
for  when  he  departs  he  will  not  leave  his  like  be¬ 
hind  him; _ 

FEMALE  MISSIONARIES. 

Their  Appointments  are  for  Life. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  last  “  Foreign  Missionary  ” :  “  The 
young  female  missionary  whom  the  Board  is 
asked  to  send,  is  commissioned  for  life.” 

The  Board  is  justified  in  re-stating  this  fact, 
and  giving  it  special  emphasis.  Not  only  for 
the  immediate  purpose  it  had  in  vicAV,  in  shoAV- 
ing  that  the  dependence  of  the  missionary  on 
the  Board  being  permanent,  the  dependence  of 
tho  Board  on  the  Woman’s  Societies  must  be 
liermanent  also;  they  must  not  pledge  aid  to 
the  Board  only  for  a  year,  and  then  divert 
their  contributions  to  some  ncAv  object,  or  di- 
A’ide  them  Avith  other  claimants. 

Not  only,  I  say,  for  this  reason,  Avhich  is  a 
most  valid  one,  should  tho  fact  be  reaffirmed 
that  the  female  missionaries  are  commissioned 
for  life,  but  for  the  additional  reason  that  the 
missionaries  do  not  alAA'aj  s  seem  to  so  under¬ 
stand  it  themselves.  Is  it  not  true  that  numbers 
of  them  have  gone  out  under  tho  impression 
that  it  AA'us  at  their  own  pleasure  hoAv  long 
they  would  stay ;  that,  in  fact,  it  AA'as  not  ex¬ 
pected  they  Avould  stay  at  all  but  on  conditions 
of  ^eir  own  choosing?  For  example,  they 
ATOiild  stay  unless  they  should  find  opportunity 
ftr  something  else — a  field  of  activity',  not  to 
'  Sey  ’’oefulness,  more  attractiA'e;  if,  to  be  more 
spec^^,  they'  should  have  an  offer  of  marriage, 
a  chance  to  stay  abroad  or  return  home  under 
quite  other  circumstances  from  those  in  Avhich 
they  Avent  out. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  not  a  few' of  our  young 
women  haA'c  gone  out  as  if  under  this  under¬ 
standing.  At  some  of  the  stations  it  has  been 
a  frequent  occurrence  that  relation  to  the 
Board  has  boon  dissoh'ed  in  the  AA'ay  referred 
to.  Some  of  the  mission  schools  abroad  haA'e 
been  almost  disabled  by  this  kind  of  occur¬ 
rence — one  and  another  of  the  teachers,  just  as 
they  had  got  some  mastery  of  the  language, 
and  thoroughly  settled  to  work,  throAving  up 
their  engagement  to  the  Board  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  which  nobody  seems  to  questioil  should 
take  precedence  of  every  other.  This  has  oc¬ 
curred  so  often  that  one  might  suppose  the 
condition  of  tho  contract  Avith  this  class  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  read  “  Held  to  do  service  in  the  For¬ 
eign  field  until  y'ou  get  an  offer  of  marriage.” 
And  this  Avithout  respect  to  the  circumstance 
Avhether  such  marriage  retained  them  in  this 
or  some  other  missionary  service,  or  simply 
set  them  free  from  all  missionary  obligation 
abroad,  restoring  them  to  their  former  rela¬ 
tion  to  society,  and  perhaps  furnishing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  speedy  return  home. 

The  Board,  I  am  sure,  neA'er  meant  to  haA'e 
their  contract  formulated  in  that  way.  And  if, 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  they  have  yield¬ 
ed  to  such  a  practical  interpretation  of  it,  it  is 
certainly  quite  opportune  and  imperative  noAV 
to  re-afflrm  the  rule,  and  if  possible  make 
their  understanding  of  it  clear  to  the  second 
party  to  tho  contract  —  for  the  reason  that 
this  is  the  enforced  understanding  Avith  all 
other  missionaries.  They  are  sent  out  for  life 
Avhether  married  or  unmarried — the  matter  of 
ill-health  only  excepted.  No  young  man  who 
should  make  it  a  condition,  “I  will  continue 
this  service  untii  I  have  an  attractiA'e  offer  in 
business,  or  a  chance  to  marry  a  rich  widow  or 
a  young  woman  of  attractive  features  or  for¬ 
tune,”  would  be  accepted.  And  it  is  furtlier 
evident  that  if  young  men  going  out  had  got 
so  into  the  w'ay  of  leaving  the  missionary  ser¬ 
vice  for  other  engagements  that  the  missions 
had  become  repeatedly  crippled,  and  the  young 
men  were  after  some  five  and  six  years  seen 
returning  Avith  their  neAv  Avives  or  their  new 
offices  or  emoluments,  there  w'ould  be  imme¬ 
diate  attention  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
Board  and  special  precaution  against  its  repe¬ 
tition.  They  would  at  once  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  next  company  of  young  men 
proposing  to  go  abroad  on  this  errand.  They 
would  say :  This  thing  has  gone  quite  too  far, 
and  must  proceed  no  further.  First,  we  can¬ 
not  afford,  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  means, 
to  send  missionaries  all  the  way  to  China, 
Japan,  and  India  for  any  temporary  engage¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  a  good  Avhile  before  the  Board 
is  rich  enough  for  that  expensive  sort  of  ser- 
A'ice.  Secondly,  w'e  cannot  afford  the  poor 
economy  of  time  this  sort  of  service  demands. 
It  takes  too  long  to  acquire  the  language  and 
learn  the  AA'ays  of  the  peojile  among  Avhom  you 
go,  to  think  of  allowing  a  short  term  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  this  w'ork. 

Then  again,  this  policy  will  not,  w'e  fear,  in¬ 
sure  us  the  quality  of  material  we  need  for  our 
purpose.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  Avants  con¬ 
secration,  a  readiness  to  confront  difficulties, 
patience  under  long  discouragement,  a  prefer¬ 
ence,  clear  and  AA'ell  considered,  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  calling  to  every  other  vocation,  however  at¬ 
tractive  and  remunerative.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  send  out  young  men  for  a  mere  experi¬ 
ment,  to  see  if  they  like  it ;  Avith  the  probabili¬ 
ty,  if  they  get  tired  of  it,  or  only  fairly  tolerate 
it,  that  there  will  occur  good  openings  abroad 
into  other  business,  or  commissions  from  mer¬ 
cantile  houses  there,  to  return  home  on  profita¬ 
ble  agetoies:  it  is  manifest  this  might  multi¬ 
ply  our  candidates ;  but  w'ould  it  magnify'  their 
qualifications  ?  An  ocean  voyage,  with  the 


prospect  of  return  after  a  few  years,  is  not  a 
thing  for  apostles  alone.  Almost  any  one  could 
undertake  it. 

Besides,  Avhat  will  the  Church  say,  and  the 
world  also,  if  the  young  men  we  send  turn  out 
in  this  way  ?  How  about  the  present  high  ideal 
of  missionary  character  ?  Can  it  be  maintain¬ 
ed  in  the  popular  conception  ?  All  of  the  above 
style  of  reasoning  would  be  accepted  in  the 
case  of  young  men.  Is  the  case  entirely  chang¬ 
ed  Avhen  the  Board  has  to  do  AA’ith  young  wo¬ 
men?  The  young  man,  Avhen  ho  goes  abroad, 
is  not  expected  to  make  offers  of  marriage  that 
will  take  him  from  his  missionary  work.  Is  it 
wholly  another  case  when  it  is  a  young  woman 
receiving  an  offer  ?  Is  the  making,  secular  and 
subordinate,  and  the  receiving  sacred  and  su¬ 
premo  ?  Is  the  preference  to  get  married,  of 
course,  paramount  to  the  preference  to  do  mis¬ 
sionary  Avork  ?  Do  the  two  cases  so  differ  that 
the  young  man’s  consecration  reads  “  I  give 
myself  to  Christ  and  the  Church  for  this  AVork 
wholly  and  ahvays,”  and  the  young  woman’s 
consecration,  “  I  give  myself  to  it  partly,  i.  e., 
until  I  get  married”?  Does  any  young  man 
expect  or  wish  to  go  abroad  otherwise  than  on 
the  first  consecrating  formula  ?  Should  any 
young  Avoman  ?  Can  you  imagine  persons  of 
the  spirit  of  Harriet  Newell,  Fidelia  Fiske,  or 
Ann  Hazeltine  JudsoiiAvishing  to  be  put  on  any 
other  footing  than  that  of  the  other  sex,  whe¬ 
ther  it  Avere  the  wills  of  the  Judsons,  the  Poors, 
or  the  Spaldings.  If  they  marry,  it  is  to  the 
Lord  and  for  the  mission.  If  they  remain  un¬ 
married,  it  is  for  the  same  ends. 

One  thing  is  certain :  If  the  young  women 
who  go  out  are  not  required  to  knoAV  their  own 
minds,  Avhether  their  preference  is  for  mission 
work  or  something  else ;  and  if  many  more  of 
this  sort  are  accepted’,  it  Avill  be  likely  to  Avork 
discouragement  to  the  Church  at  home.  Here, 
Ave  Avill  say,  is  a  presbytery  of  ladies’  societies 
who  have  the  name  of  a  lady  missionary  given 
them  for  their  support.  Just  as  they  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  Her  name  and  Avork,  the 
word  comes  that  she  has  had  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  is  coming  home.  Let  the  Avorkers  at 
home  understand  that  this  is  the  condition  on 
Avhich  the  workers  abroad  are  sent  out,  and  on 
Avhich  a  number  have  acted,  and  what  Avill  be 
the  impression  ? 

Clearly  it  Avould  seem  that  only  married  wo¬ 
men  should  be  sent  abroad,  or  unmarried  avo- 
mcn  Avho  know  Avliat  their  supreme  preference 
and  purpose  are,  and  that  it  is  “  for  life  ”  that 
they  go  on  this  errand.  And  if  marriage  is  a 
calling  more  sacred  than  missions,  let  those 
Avho  think  so  stay'  at  home  and  deA'ote  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  They  ought  not  to  call  upon  the 
Church  to  commission  and  convey  them  across 
the  ocean  on  such  errands.  Piiesbtter. 


l2Urn{n0!!si  vuitlj 

KEUGIOL'S  VXKAVS  OF  BI.SMAKCK. 

The  North  American  RovieAV  for  this  month 
(August)  has  an  article  on  “  Prineb  Bismarck 
as  a  Friend  of  America  and  as  a  Statesman,” 
by  the  German  Avriter,  Moritz  Busch,  who  has 
already  given  to  the  public  a  couple  of  vol¬ 
umes  of  Conversations  Avith  the  great  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Avhich  reveal  more  than  any  biography 
could  do  of  the  inner  life  of  tho  man.  We 
quote  from  the  present  article  tAvo  or  three 
passages  Avhich  show  his  strong  religious  be¬ 
lief.  In  a  conversation  he  said : 

Hoav,  without  faith  in  a  revealed  religion,  in 
God  who  wills  what  is  good,  in  a  Supreme  Judge 
and  a  life  to  come,  men  can  live  together  harmo¬ 
niously,  each  doing  his  duty',  and  letting  every  one 
else  do  his,  I  do  not  understand.  .  .  . 

Were  I  no  longer  a  Christian,  I  would  not  re¬ 
main  an  hour  in  the  King’s  service.  If  I  did  not 
obey  God,  if  I  did  not  count  upon  Him,  I  should 
certiunly  pay  no  homage  to  earthly  masters.  I 
should  have  to  live,  of  course;  I  should  be  in  a 
good  enough  position,  and  should  have  no  need  of 
them.  Wliy  should  I  fret  and  toil  unceasingly  in 
this  Avorld,  and  expose  myself  to  perplexities  and 
ill  usage,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  must  do  my  duty  ? 
I  have  a  firm,  unshaken  faith  in  a  life  after  death. 
If  I  did  not  believe  In  a  divine  order  which  has 
destined  this  Gorman  nation  for  something  good 
and  great,  I  Avould  forthwith  go  out  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  business,  or  I  would  never  have  entered  it. 
To  what  original  to  ascribe  the  sense  of  duty,  I 
know  not,  except  to  God.  Orders  and  titles  have 
no  charm  for  me.  The  firm  stand  that  for  ton 
years  I  have  taken  against  all  possible  absurdities 
of  tlie  court,  I  owe  purely  to  my  decided  faith. 
Take  from  mo  this  faith,  and  you  take  from  me 
my  country.  If  I  were  not  a  Christian  and  a  firm 
believer,  if  I  had  not  the  miraculous  basis  of  re¬ 
ligion,  you  Avould  never  have  hud  such  a  Chancel¬ 
lor.  Give  me  a  successor  on  this  basis,  and  I  re¬ 
tire  at  once.  But  I  am  living  among  heathen. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  moan  to  make  prose¬ 
lytes,  but  I  must  needs  confess  this  faitli.  .  .  . 

How  gladly  I  should  bo  off!  I  delight  in  the 
Avoods  and  in  nature.  Take  away  from  mo  my  re¬ 
lation  to  God,  and  I  am  tho  man  to  pack  up  to- 
morroAv,  and  be  off  for  Vurzln  to  grow  my  oats. 
I  liavo  tiien  no  King,  and  Avhy  ?  If  it  were  not 
God’s  command,  Avliy  sliould  I  submit  to  these  Ho- 
henzollorn  ?  They  are  a  Swabian  family,  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  m\'  own,  and  I  should  have  no  interest  in 
them. 

But  Avliile  thus  decided  in  his  own  religious 
conA'ictions.  he  does  not  force  them  upon  oth¬ 
ers.  Says  the  revievi’er : 

Bismarck’s  religion  is  not  obtrusive.  He  makes 
no  parade  Avith  it,  like  certain  Pharisees,  and 
his  piety  is  free  from  intolerance,  and  from  tho 
desire  of  imposing  upon  others  his  own  faith, 
or  a  behavior  approved  by  the  dominant  Church. 
Very  distinctly  ho  condemns  all  constraint  in  such 
matters.  He  has  never  made  Avar  on  Catholics  as 
such.  Ho  has  aliA-ays  only  in  so  far  opposed  them, 
and  made  them  to  feel  the  AA'eight  of  his  arm,  as 
they  have  avowed  themselves  Ultramontane,  and 
liave  inscribed  on  their  banners,  and  striven  to 
make  effective,  the  right  ol  Rome  to  rule  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  competence  of  the  Church  to  in¬ 
vade  the  sphere  of  the  State.  He  is  neither  intol¬ 
erant  nor  bigoted. 

Nor  is  he  deceived  by  the  pretence  of  the  In¬ 
fidel  party  to  be  the  only  ones  who  are  liberal. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  them  extremely  in¬ 
tolerant  : 

At  Versailles  the  same  subject  was  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  one  evening  at  table,  and  again  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  distinctly  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of 
toleration  in  religious  matters.  “  But,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “tho  illuminati  are  not  tolerant.  They 
persecute  those  who  believe,  not  indeed  with  the 
stake — for  that  would  not  do — but  AA'lth  contempt 
and  insolence  in  tho  newspapers ;  and  among  the 
people,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  tho  party  of  unbe¬ 
lief,  toleration  has  made  but  little  AA'ay.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  how  delighted  they  would  bo  here 
to  have  Pastor  Knak  ”  [a  loader  among  the  ortho¬ 
dox  in  Berlin,  since  deceased]  “  hanged.” 

Tho  conversation  noAv  turned  to  tho  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday  in  England,  and  tho  Minister 
declared  tho  Sabbath  rest  to  bo  good.  As  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  he  did  Avhat  he  could  to  make  Sunday  a 
day  of  rest  frogi  labor  on  his  estate,  only  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  people  coerced.  “  Every  one  must 
know,”  said  he,  “  how  he  should  best  prepare  for 
the  future  life.  On  Sunday  no  work  should  be 
done — not  so  much  because  it  is  against  God’s 
command,  as  on  man’s  account,  who  needs  recre¬ 
ation,  and  must  have  opportunity  for  attending  to 
his  spiritual  affairs.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  the  service  of  the  State — above  all,  not 
to  the  diplomatic  service — for  dispatches  and  tel¬ 
egrams  arrive  on  Sunday  that  must  forthwith  bo 
attended  to.  Neither  is  anything  to  be  said 
against  our  peasants  bringing  in  their  hay  or  corn 
on  Sunday  in  the  harvest,  after  long  rain,  when 
fine  weather  begins  on  a  Saturday.  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  forbid  this  to  my  tenants  in 
the  contract,  although  I  should  not  do  it  myself, 
being  able  to  bear  the  possible  damage  of  a  rainy 
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Sunday.  It  is  thought  by  our  proprietors  improp¬ 
er,  even  in  such  cases,  to  let  their  people  work  on 
a  Sunday.” 

I  mentioned  that  pious  folk  in  America  allow 
no  cooking  on  Sunday,  and  that  in  New  York  I 
was  once  asked  to  dinner,  and  got  only  cold  vic¬ 
tuals.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  Chancellor,  "in  Frank¬ 
fort,  while  I  was  still  freer,  we  always  dined  more 
simply  on  Sunday;  and  I  never  used  my  carriage, 
for  tho  sake  of  the  servants.” 

One  day  (It  was  in  1876,  I  think)  the  Chancellor 
went  out  for  a  ride  along  the  boundary  of  his  Var- 
zin  estate.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  saw,  though 
it  was  Sunday,  a  number  of  men  at  work  in  the 
fields  with  hoe  and  spade.  "What  men  are 
those?”  he  asked  of  his  overseer.  "Our  labor¬ 
ers,  your  Highness,”  was  the  reply;  "we  cannot 
spare  them  in  the  six  week-days,  and  now  they 
must  work  their  own  fields  on  Sunday.”  Tho 
Prince  rode  home,  and  thare  immediately  wrote  a 
note  to  all  tho  overseers  of  his  estate,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  cultivation  of  the  laborers’  fields 
should  always  precede  that  bf  his  own,  but  that 
In  future  he  would  not  permit  any  work  to  be  done 
on  Sunday.  The  result  was  that  the  laborers  did 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  fields  in  two  or 
throe  days,  and  then  vA'ent  cheerfully  to  work  on 
those  of  the  Prince;  so  that  the  head-overseer 
was  soon  able  to  report  that  never  before  had  the 
field-work  been  done  so  quickly. . 

Commenting  on  the  above  strong  and  decided 
expressions  of  his  belief,  which,  it  would  seem, 
are  frequent  in  his  conv'ersations,  the  writer 
says  that  “  the  religious  tone  of  Bismarck’s 
whole  nature  strongly  reminds  him  of  Crom¬ 
well.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  such  accounts  of  one 
who  is  at  this  moment  the  greatest  figure  in 
European  politics.  Perhaps  some  will  say  that 
Bismarck  is  more  of  a  Christian  in  his  belief 
than  in  his  life.  How  that  may  be,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  his  con¬ 
victions  are  very  strong ;  that  he  believes  most 
fervently  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  and  in  a  life  to  come. 
Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  express  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  contempt  for  the  whole  tribe  of  Ger¬ 
man  rationalists,  who  undertake  to  philoso¬ 
phize  (as  the  French  atheists  undertook  to  leg¬ 
islate)  God  out  of  the  universe  which  He  has 
created.  _ 

FUNERAL  MUSIC.* 

A  very  convenient  volume  for  quartettes  and 
choirs  who  are  called  to  sing  at  funerals.  It 
will  save  them  much  time  and  i>erplexity. 
There  are  hymns,  anthems,  chants,  sentences 
in  all  the  variety  needed  for  such  occasions. 
Wo  have  known  companies  of  quartette  sing¬ 
ers  who  Avere  in  constant  request  for  burial  ser¬ 
vices,  and  Avho  seemed  always  to  suffer  two 
kinds  of  injustice,  viz :  that  no  book  of  music 
had  been  provided  for  them  by  imblishers,  and 
no  suitable  pecuniary  recompense  made  them 
by  persons  (often  of  Avealthy  families)  claiming 
their  services.  Why  should  such  trained  vocal¬ 
ists  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  these  oc¬ 
casions  at  whatever  interruption  of  other  en¬ 
gagements  without  proper  acknowledgment  of 
the  fav'or  conferred.  The  publishers,  by  this 
handy,  flexible,  and  complete  little  volume, 
haA'e  made  them  part  of  the  amendment  due, 
and  Ave  are  glad  to  set  it  down  to  their  credit. 

The  Common  Praise  Hymnal  is  by  the  same 
house,  and  is  a  pleasant  companion  volume  to 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  with  which  those 
episcopally  brought  up  are  already  familiar. 
It  is  a  neat  manual,  with  music  for  the  chants 
and  hymns  usually  sung  in  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and  its  order  of  music,  as  the  com¬ 
piler  remarks,  will  be  useful  to  new  Avorship- 
pers  in  “helping  to  find  the  place.”  As  for 
ourselves,  toe  found  our  place  a  good  while  ago 
in  the  Apostolic  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by 
being  on  special  good  behavior,  have  managed 
to  keep  it.  But  if  we  haA'e  any  thought  of  seek¬ 
ing  an  Episcopal  connection,  our  next  book,  af¬ 
ter  that  of  Common  Prayer,  Avould  be  this  of 
Common  Praise,  got  up  by  these  dainty  and 
devout  Boston  printers. 

•The  Requiem  :  A  Collection  of  Funeral  Music.  By  W. 
W.  Perkins.  Boston :  Oliver  Dltson  &  Co. 

Appleton’s  Journal  for  September  continues  Edge- 
Tools,  by  Annie  Rothwell ;  also  The  Influence  of  Art  in 
Daily  LUe;  Dr.  Coan  considers  Mr.  Stoddard’s  Poems ; 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  Williams  discusses  Abrlal  Exploration 
of  the  Arctic  Regions ;  The  International  Tribunals  of 
Egypt— I.,  is  by  Hon.  P.  H.  Morgan ;  and  this  is  fol- 
lOAVod  by  shorter  articles.  Two  American  Divines, 
Dr.  Bushneil  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  are  Avell  presented ; 
and  the  Editor’s  Table,  as  usual,  is  excellent. 

Harper’s  Magazine  for  September  abounds  in  the 
finest  illustrations.  “  The  American  Graces  ”  is  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  with  beautiful  portraits,  of  the  three 
Misses  Caton  of  Baltimore,  who  became,  respectively. 
Lady  Stafford,  Marchioness  ol  Wellesley,  and  Duchess 
of  Leeds.  Mr.  Conway  contributes  “  The  Sever  Sleepers’ 
Paradise  beside  the  Loire.”  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis  concludes  her  “  By-paths  in  the  Mountains  ”  with 
a  description  of  tho  North  Carolina  mountains.  Mr. 
Bishop  also  concludes  his  "  Fish  and  Men  in  the  Maine 
Islands,”  effectively  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bums.  William 
M.  Briggs  contributes  a  fine  poem,  “Amid  the  Grasses,” 
which,  Avlth  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson’s  illustrations,  make  five 
ol  the  most  beautiful  pages  in  the  number.  Contrast¬ 
ing  AVlth  all  this  is  Mr.  Rldeing’s  article,  “  Squatter-life 
in  New  York.”  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett  contributes  a 
paper  entitled  “  Indian  and  Negro,”  the  good  fruit  ol  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Hampton  school.  In  fiction  the  num¬ 
ber  is  not  beloAV  its  predecessors.  The  Editor’s  Easy 
Chair  gossips  concerning  old  Newport,  and  the  women 
of  England  and  America,  and  gives  some  reminiscences 
ol  tho  late  George  Ripley. 

Tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  continues  The 
Stillwater  Tragedy;  F.  T.  Trowbridge  contributes  a 
poem,  Twoscoro  and  Ton ;  T.  S.  Perry,  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
R.  R.  Bouker  discusses  the  Political  Responsibility  of 
the  Individual ;  and  other  contents,  such  as  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Williams  and  the  Lightning,  by  Mark  Twain,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Grant  White,  and  the  fdl- 
tor’s  readable  work,  make  up  a  number  ol  full  average 
merit. 

The  September  International  Review  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  contents :  Money,  by  Prof.  Bonamy  Price  (Oxford 
University).  The  Myth  ol  tho  Virgin  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  by  D.  G.  Hubbard  (East  Bridgewater,  Mass.). 
George  Whltefleld,  by  William  Myall  (Paris,  Ky.).  Lam- 
ennals,  by  Auguste  Laugel  (Paris,  France).  Nuliar 
Pacha  and  the  Armenian  Christians,  by  Edwin  de  Leon 
(Washington,  D.  C.).  Henry  Tlmrod,  by  Henry  Austin 
(Baltimore,  Md.).  The  Presidential  Election,  by  John 
Jay  (Now  York  city).  Contemporary  Literature :  Con¬ 
vict  Life;  or.  Revelations  Concerning  Convicts  and 
Convict  Prisons;  Taylor’s  Critical  Essays  and  Liter¬ 
ary  Notes;  Grant’s  Confessions  ol  a  Frivolous  Girl. 
A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co. 

Tho  Fortnightly  Review  for  August  opens  Avlth  a  dis¬ 
cussion  ol  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland ;  Why  the  American 
Colonies  separated  from  Great  Britain,  is  by  Prof.  John 
Fiske ;  Health  Resorts  in  tho  Pyrenees,  by  J.  Burney 
Yeo,  is  a  little  late  in  the  season ;  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
His  Opponents,  is  by  Leslie  Stephen,  who  confesses  his 
"  entire  sympathy  Avlth  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the  battle 
which  he  has  to  fight  ” ;  Friendly  Societies,  by  James  8. 
Rondoll ;  The  European  Concert,  by  D.  C.  Lathbury ; 
The  Deccan,  by  David  W’edderbum ;  Public  Opinion 
and  Its  Leaders,  by  T.  Wemyss  Reid ;  The  Policy  ol 
Coercion,  by  William  T.  Stead. 

The  Magazine  ol  Art  for  August  (Cassell,  Potter,  Gai- 
pln  *  Co.)  continues  its  articles  on  The  Vicissitudes  of 
Art  Treasures;  touches  upon  The  Outer  Coloring  of 
Houses;  Treasure-houses  of  Art ;  Dragons;  The  Giants 
at  the  Gates ;  gives  a  sketch  with  portrait  of  William 
Holman  Hunt,  the  artist ;  a  third  paper  on  Art  Needle¬ 
work,  and  Pictures  ol  the  Year— lY.  Tho  illustrations 
are  fair  to  good  throughout. 

The  Exalted  Mission  and  Destiny  ol  our  Nation.  A 
Sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Petrie,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Pompoy,  N.  Y.,  July  4th,  1880.  An 
excellent  and  timely  discourse. 
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THE  WABTBXraO. 


By  Allen  M.  Dnllee. 

There  are  many  features  combined  which 
make  it  worth  while  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  “Wartburg,”  and  perhaps  there  are 
some  who  will  take  this  as  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  interesting  castle. 

The  first  of  these  features  is  its  situation. 
The  beautiful  Thuringia  finds  here  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point.  It  is  a  lovely  stretch  of  country, 
with  its  beautifully-wooded  hills  and  charming 
Talleys.  Some  of  the  hills  reach  a  ver>'  re¬ 
spectable  altitude,  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  though  not  appearing  so  high, 
because  the  whole  region  is  considerably  above 
sea  level.  The  chief  charm  of  the  place  con¬ 
sists  in  these  quietly  beautiful  valleys,  hem¬ 
med  in  by  wooded  hills  on  either  side,  and  re¬ 
freshed  by  small,  clear  streams,  which  make 
their  way  to  the  Saale  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Weera  on  the  west.  A  German  wood  is 'some¬ 
thing  different  from  an  American  wood.  Part¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  climate,  which  is  so  much  more 
moist,  and  partly  because  they  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  cleared  from  ugly  Underbrush,  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  woods  lends  them  a  charm  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  many  of  our 
wooded  districts.  Woods,  such  as  one  sees  in 
the  Harz  Mountains  and  here  in  Thuringia, 
are  rather  public  parks  than  anything  else, 
and  as  such  are  loved  and  enjoyed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  this  (using 
the  word  in  its  true  sense)  sentimental  people. 

The  Caitle. 

The  Thfiringen  Wald  comes  to  rather  an 
abrupt  culmination  at  Eisenach,  above  which 
town  on  an  elevated  i)eak  the  Wartburg  stands 
out  conspicuously  against  the  sky.  The  ascent 
is  easy,  either  direct  from  the  town  in  an  hour, 
or  by  a  roundabout  way  through  the  “Anna- 
thal,”  winding  up  over  the  hills  which  yield 
from  time  to  time  pleasant  views,  tempting  one 
to  rest  and  enjoy  them  leisurely.  Almost  too 
soon  the  path  through  the  woods  reaches  an 
end,  and  you  find  yourself  at  the  Wartburg. 

A  beautiful  view  awaits  you,  looking  far  over 
the  level  land  which  stretches  out  beyond 
Eisenach  in  one  direction,  and  over  the  wood¬ 
ed  hills  in  the  other.  The  height  of  the  berg 
is  not  very  great,  about  600  feet  above  the  town, 
some  1,300  above  the  sea.  Yet  the  situation  is 
so  impregnable,  that  the  walls  and  ditches 
with  which  we  commonly  suppose  a  castle  sur¬ 
rounded  were  rendered  unnecessary.  It  stands 
as  a  continuation  of  the  peak  on  which  it  so 
securely  rests,  visible  at  a  great  distance,  rais¬ 
ing  a  proud  head  above  the  land  formerly  ruled 
over  by  the  (founts  of  Thuringia  with  this  cas¬ 
tle  as  their  seat. 

But  the  Wartburg  is  more  than  a  castle,  it  is 
a  monument.  For  what  one  now  sees  is  not  the 
castle  as  it  was  first  built  by  Louis  the  Apringer. 
It  has  been  in  recent  years  restored,  and  while 
in  the  restoration  one  object  was  to  preserve 
and  recall  the  old,  this  was  not  the  only  object, 
but  rather  with  the  old  castle  as  a  basis,  to 
erect  a  monument  which  should  serve  to  recall 
the  knightly  life  and  German  poesy  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  also  preserve  the  memory  of 
Luther  and  his  work  of  faith  accomplished  in 
this  place.  These  intentions  may  not  seem 
congruous,  yet  by  the  use  of  brush  and  chisel 
they  are  realized  in  a  way  worthy  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration.  Almost  the  only  part  of  the  build¬ 
ings  which  remains  in  its  primitive  condition 
is  the  “Luther  room.”  The  rest  has  under¬ 
gone  much  modification. 

Concerning  the  original  building  of  the  cas¬ 
tle,  it  is  hard  to  separate  legend  from  history, 
and  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  do.  so.  About  1070 
there  was  a  Ludwig,  called  the  Springer,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  spring  he  made  in  escaping  from 
captivity.  This  Louis  was  hunting  one  day, 
and  chanced  on  this  spot.  Charmed  by  the 
situation,  he  exclaimed  “  Wartburg,  thou 
shalt  become  my  burg.”  He  did  not  own  the 
ground,  but  managed  to  secure  the  erection  of 
a  castle  and  defended  his  right.  To  establish 
his  claim  he  was  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
had  built  on  his  own  ground,  and  he  eased  his 
conscience  on  the  matter  by  having  earth 
brought  secretly  from  his  own  possessions,  and 
he  and  -twelve  knights  swore  that  they  stood 
on  their  own  soil. 

There  are  three  particular  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Wartburg  as  a  monument :  the 
medieeval  German  poesy  as  represented  in  the 
so-called  “  Singer-contest,”  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
Luther. 

The  Singer  Contest. 

There  was  an  ancient  hall  in  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings  which  served  as  festival-room,  in  which 
also  the  minnesingers  and  minstrels  brought 
forward  their  poems.  In  its  restored  state  this 
room  is  quite  elegant,  and  by  means  of  fresco 
and  carving  serves  admirably  to  recall  this  ro¬ 
mantic  feature  of  mediaeval  life.  There  is  a 
legend  of  a  contest  held  in  this  room  in  1207, 
the  celebrated  “Saenger  streit.”  Five  of  the 
then  well  known  poets  came  to  a  contest, 
among  whom  were  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  These  five, 
singing  the  praises  of  their  patron,  the  Land- 
graf  of  Thuringia,  were  opposed  by  one,  who 
chose  to  sing  in  praise  of  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Austria.  They  voluntarily  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  in  case  of 
defeat.  The  five  were  unable  to  conquer  the 
one  in  a  fair  contest,  and  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  false  means;  perceiving  which  this 
<Mie,  Henry  von  Ofterdingen,  fiew  to  the  prin¬ 
cess  and  besought  her  protection  from  the 
threatened  death  and  a  new  trial  in  song.  His 
prayer  was  granted,  and  after  a  year  he  return¬ 
ed  with  a  celebrated  ix)et  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  master  in  black  art.  This  new  comer 
succeeded  in  conquering  all  of  Henry’s  oppo¬ 
nents  except  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  to  si¬ 
lence  whom  he  brought  an  evil  spirit  to  his 
help ;  but  even  this  one,  singing  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  the  eternal  Word  that  became  fiesh, 
could  not  silence  the  noble  Wolfram  singing 
ot  Christ’s  teachings  and  His  death. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  old  story  of  this  con¬ 
test  in  song,  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  an 
old  poem  called  the  “  Gedicht  vom  Saenger- 
kriee.”  The  whole  scene  is  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  in  fresco,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  romantic  side  of  medieeval  life  rich  in  po¬ 
etic  feeling.  The  resorting  to  black  art  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  simple  humility  of  Wolfram 
on  the  other,  are  illustrations  of  the  two  infiu- 
ences  at  work  at  that  time,  heathenish  super¬ 
stition  and  Christian  faith. 

St.  £lizal>eth. 

The  second  interesting  association  with  the 
Wartburg  is  the  history  of  St.  Elizabeth,  whose 
character  exerted  no  little  ipfiuence  on  that  of 
Luther.  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary, 
she  came  at  four  years  of  age  to  the  Wartburg 
as  bride.  The  (jierman  bride,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  simply  an  affianced  person.  Her 
future  husband  was  the  young  Land-Graf,  with 
whom  she  grew  up.  This  was  in  1211.  Her 
education  assumed  a  particularly  religious  di¬ 
rection;  for  it  was  the  time  of  legends,  mir¬ 
acles,  and  crusades.  She  manifested  early  an 
enthusiastic  piety,  which  showed  itself  in  self¬ 
suppression,  in  works  of  charity,  nursing  and 
feeding  the  poor.  During  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  she  erected  hospitals,  and  gave  away 
much  of  their  property  to  support  the  needy 


during  a  famine.  The  story  is  told  that  once 
as  she  met  her  husband  with  a  basket  full  of 
bread  on  her  arm,  he  asked  her  what  she  had, 
and  she  answered  “  Roses  ” ;  and  on  examin¬ 
ing,  he  found  only  roses — for  the  loaves  had 
been  transformed. 

She  loved  her  husband  very  dearly,  and  faint¬ 
ed  when,  in  1227,  he  announced  his  intention  to 
go  on  a  crusade.  With  her  husband’s  depart¬ 
ure  began  her  sadder  days.  She  gave  herself 
up  wholly  to  deeds  of  mercy,  meeting  much 
opposition  from  those  around  her.  Her  hus¬ 
band  died  while  on  the  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  on  learning  the  news,  Elizabeth  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  broken  heart,  “Dead!  dead! 
Now  is  the  world  dead  to  me.  Ah,  Lord  God, 
comfort  me!  ”  Ill  treated  by  her  kindred  and 
forsaken  by  the  world,  she  was  forced  to  flee 
with  her  little  children  from  her  own  castle. 

At  Marburg,  under  the  guidance  of  her  spir¬ 
itual  adviser,  she  gave  up  all  claims  on  earthly 
property,  and  devoted  her  life  to  the  poor  and 
sick.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  she 
yielded  to  death.  A  few  years  later  she  was 
pronounced  holy  by  the  Pope,  Gregory  IX., 
and  her  bones  were  reburied  with  the  greatest 
pomp.  The  cathedral  at  Marburg  called  after 
her,  the  St.  Elizabeth  church,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  Germany, 
was  raised  over  her  grave. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  lightly  of  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  witness  to  the  power  of  self-devo¬ 
tion,  humility,  and  a  spirit  of  mercy,  when  an 
emperor  comes  to  crown  the  head  of  the  dead 
young  saint,  and  bishops  and  noblemen  lend 
their  presence  to  the  solemnity  of  her  re-inter¬ 
ment.  Pilgrims  journeyed  hither  from  half 
Europe,  and  Rome  had  secured  another  saint, 
and  so  new  influence  and  power  over  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Luther. 

We  come  down  three  centuries  later  to  find 
the  third  and  last  great  association  with  the 
Wartburg— Luther.  If  it  be  possible  for  one 
person  to  represent  his  nation  and  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  that  person  is  Luther.  You 
can  hardly  understand  his  character  without 
knowing  his  people.  The  “  bann  ”  spoken 
against  Luther  at  Worms  in  1521,  declared 
him  an  outlaw,  and  put  his  life  at  the  mercy 
of  any  and  all;  but  though  only  four  years 
had  passed  since  the  beginning  of  his  conflict 
with  Rome,  no  one  was  found,  then  or  later,  to 
execute  the  penalty.  He  was  brought  secretly 
to  this  Castle  by  his  friends.  The  room  in 
which  he  lived  remains  unaltered.  The  wall 
shows  a  cavity  where  once  was  probably  an  ink 
spot,  and  the  table  on  which  he  worked  in 
translating  the  Bible  has  vanished  under  the 
knives  of  relic-seekers.  The  room  has  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  a  cell.  What  it  was  for  a  man  of 
Luther’s  activity  to  live  here  in  retirement, 
while  feeling  that  his  presence  was  so  much 
needed  elsewhere,  shows  itself  in  the  power 
which  his  imagination  gained  over  him,  and  in 
his  hasty  departure  after  ten  months,  risking 
his  life  to  still  the  disturbances  at  Wittenberg. 

Depressed  by  this  enforced  quiet,  he  writes : 
“  It  is  eight  days  since  I  could  not  write,  pray, 
or  study.”  He  speaks  in  an  amusing  way  of 
his  hunting  excursions  in  the  character  of  Junk¬ 
er  Georg :  “  I  have  been  on  a  hunt,  in  order  to 
enjoy  for  once  that  bitter-sweet  pleasure  of  the 
great  heroes.  We  have  taken  'two  hares  and  a 
partridge.  In  truth,  a  worthy  occupation  for 
idle  people.  I  have  also  had  here,  among  nets 
and  dogs,  theological  thoughts.  A  poor  little 
hare  was  kept  alive  on  my  account,  and  I  put 
it  in  my  coat  and  went  a  short  distance  away, 
and  the  dogs  bit  him  through  the  coat,  so  that 
we  found  him  (Sead.  So  rage  the  Pope  and  Sa¬ 
tan,  that  they  may  destroy  saved  souls.” 

Luther’s  troubles  with  devils  have  something 
interestingly  amusing  about  them.  Once  when 
he  had  a  bag  of  nuts  in  his  room  he  heard 
them  being  thrown  against  the  wall ;  he  heard 
terrible  rattlings  as  of  chains  on  the  stairs,  and 
unable  to  stand  the  racket  any  longer,  he  went 
to  the  door  to  silence  the  evil  spirits,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words ;  “  I  arise  and  go  to  the  stairs 
and  call  out  Are  you  it,  then  be  it,  and  com¬ 
mend  myself  to  the  Lord  Jesus  of  whom  it  is 
written  ‘all  things  hast  thou  put  under  His 
feet,’  and  laid  myself  again  in  bed.” 

The  story  about  the  ink  spot  is  differently 
told.  According  to  one  version,  whilst  he  was 
translating  the  Bible  the  devil  appeared  on  the 
wall  to  oppose  him.  As  Satan  would  not  yield, 
Luther  threw  his  inkstand  at  him.  Others  say 
that  he  thought  a  great  horse-fly  that  continu¬ 
ally  buzzed  and  hummed  about  bis  head,  an¬ 
noying  him  while  at  his  work,  was  the  devil, 
and  having  in  vain  tried  to  drive  him  away, 
once  when  he  lighted  on  the  wall  he  threw  his 
inkstand  at  him. 

"With  all  his  peculiarities,  one  cannot  think 
of  Luther  without  feelings  of  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration.  The  German  who  is  not  proud  of 
Luther,  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  They  have 
never  had  a  greater  man.  Sadly  do  they  need 
a  Luther  to-day,  to  lead  them  not  back,  it  may 
be,  but  forward  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  WALDENSES. 

It  is  well  known  that  Italy  is  now  open  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  A  country  with  twen¬ 
ty-two  millions  of  people,  for  many  centuries 
strictly  closed  against  the  Word  of  God,  it  has 
now  liberty  of  worship,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
Press. 

As  soon  as  Italy  was  opened,  the  Waldenses, 
stepping  down  from  their  mountain  recesses, 
were  the  first  to  enter  by  that  open  gate  with 
the  simple  faith  of  Christ.  The  Church  of  the 
Waldenses  numbered  fifteen  parishes  within 
the  valleys,  with  their  pastors  and  their  teach¬ 
ers  of  youth  who  have  always  stood  in  close 
connection  with  the  pastors  in  church  work. 
The  number  of  church  members  in  those  fifteen 
parishes  is  about  twelve  thousand— which  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  people.  This 
little  native  Church  among  the  mountains, 
with  its  shepherds,  and  vine-dressers,  and 
workers  in  the  field  among  the  chestnut  and 
mulberry  trees,  living,  as  of  old,  upon  rye 
bread  and  goat’s  milk,  let  us  ask  What 
have  they  done,  since  by  war  and  diplomacy  a 
great  door  of  entrance  into  Italy  has  been 
thrown  open  to  them  ? 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  city  or  principal 
town  in  all  Italy  in  which  there  is  not  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Christian  disciples— the  fruit  of  Wal- 
densian  evangelization— meeting  publicly  ev¬ 
ery  Lord’s  day  for  worship.  Thus  the  fifteen 
parishes,  hemmed  in  among  the  mountains, 
have  so  spread  the  Gospel  in  Italy  that  the 
mission  churches  and  centres  which  they  have 
planted,  in  less  than  twenty  years  exceed  nine 
times  over  the  number  of  parishes  in  the  mo¬ 
ther  church  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  The  martyr 
church  has  become  the  missionary  church ! 

In  the  afternoon  of  each  Lord’s  day,  the 
Waldensian  minister,  after  having  preached  in 
Rome,  goes  out  a  few  miles  to  a  village,  preach¬ 
es  in  a  private  apartment  (probably  a  kitchen) 
to  a  congregation  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
people.  One  hearer  brings  another,  and  so  the 
little  company  grows,  and  is  formed  ere  long 
into  a  church  of  Christ. 

In  a  village  south  of  Naples  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  had  long  possessed  a  Bible  which  he  had 
never  read.  Persuaded  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend  to  read  it,  he  soon  became  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  and  induced  his  neighbors  to  read  it 
with  him.  One  after  another  joined  the  circle. 


until  forty  left  the  Romish  Church,  invited  a 
Waldensian  pastor  to  teach  them,  and  were  in 
due  time  formed  into  a  church. 

There  are  peculiar  claims  which  the  Walden¬ 
sian  Church  has  upon  the  sympathies  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  alone  through  the  ages  kept  the 
true  faith  of  the  Gospel.  When  all  Europe  be¬ 
side  was  shrouded  in  Papal  superstition,  they 
continued  faithful  to  the  same  apostolic  truth 
of  their  fathers.  Their  pastors  are  all  thor¬ 
oughly  educated— men  of  high  Christian  char¬ 
acter— and  they  maintain  in  their  simple  Pres¬ 
byterian  order  a  watchful  discii)line  over  their 
congregations.  But  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  is  its  missionary  spirit, 
its  most  honorable  record,  its  missionary  labor, 
and  the  success  it  has  achieved. 

During  the  past  year,  Senor  Turino,  one  of 
its  pastors,  visited  this  country  to  solicit  aid  for 
his  Church.  He  has  met  with  the  sympathy  of 
American  Christians,  winning  favor  by  his  sim¬ 
ple,  earnest  piety  and  devotion  to  the  work  of 
his  Church  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in  Italy. 
He  has  received  substantial  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$8,800  of  the  $10,000  solicited  from  this  country. 
In  the  midst  of  great  poverty  the  cause  makes 
steady  progress,  and  the  young  evangelical  life 
of  Italy,  feeble  though  it  may  seem,  has  be¬ 
come  a  living  power  in  the  land.  Italy  is  yet 
to  be  filled  with  the  light  and  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Then  will  the  historic  glory  of  ancient 
Rome,  her  emperors  and  armies,  her  painters, 
sculptors,  and  poets,  grow  dim  before  the  high¬ 
er  glory  of  an  Italy  redeemed,  bowing  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  King  of  kings,  “  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.”  A.  E. 


RELIGIOUS  INSANITY  AND  FANATICISM. 

By  Theodore  Van  Dozee,  M.D. 

From  time  to  time  cases  of  maniacy,  more 
or  less  severe,  occur  during  or  immediately 
following  some  period  of  religious  excitement, 
and  are  at  once  seized  upon  by  carping  world¬ 
lings  or  by  infidels,  held  up  to  view  as  the  re¬ 
sults  of  religion  in  its  effects  upon  the  mind, 
and  derided  accordingly.  Too  often  Chris¬ 
tians,  feeling  the  sting  of  these  satires,  in  an 
over-zeal  for  the  cause  which  they  profess, 
deny  iu  toto  the  possibility  of  any  such  results 
flowing  from  the  effects  of  religion  upon  the 
mind,  attributing  these  phenomena,  which  they 
are  unable  to  explain,  to  other  and  various 
causes.  In  thus  doing  they  frequently  fasten 
the  barbs  of  sarcasm  more  securely,  and  injure 
rather  than  benefit  the  cause  of  Christ.  Per¬ 
haps  you  ask  then.  Do  you  affirm  that  religion 
is  capable  of  producing  cases  of  genuine  in¬ 
sanity?  I  answ'er,  reverently  but  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  yes ;  and  I  believe  that  by  acknowdedg- 
ing  this  fact,  and  giving  a  rational  explana¬ 
tion  thereof,  we  may  often  serve  materially 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  How,  then,  are  they 
to  be  explained  V 

I  have  found  in  conversation  with  various 
individuals,  and  even  in  some  cases  where  the 
persons  were  considered  highly  educated,  that 
a  very  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  insanity  is  prevalent.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  disease  of  the  mind  sui  generic,  and 
its  causes  regarded  as  incomprehensible.  Such 
views  are  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  anato¬ 
my  of  their  being,  and  of  the  physical  laws 
which  govern  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such 
thing  as  disease  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  the 
soul,  or  by  what  other  name  you  please  to 
speak  of  it,  is  an  immaterial  essence ;  as  such 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  influences  which  act  up¬ 
on  material  bodies.  It  is  therefore  at  once 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  morbific  agents— it 
cannot  become  diseased.  Now,  wherever  may , 
be  the  'seat  of  this  essence  within  the  body,  or 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  connected  there¬ 
with,  it  has  been  very  satisfactorily  proven 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  by  which  its  ener¬ 
gies  are  utilized  and  act  upon  matter.  The 
brain  is  material,  and  therefore  liable  to  be¬ 
come  diseased.  When  this  does  take  place, 
insanity  in  some  form  is  liable  to  follow.  But 
it  is  the  brain,  not  the  mind,  that  has  broken 
down.  For  illustration:  the  engine  is  the 
means  by  which  the  power  of  steam  is  utilized ; 
if  that  breaks  on  account  of  undue  strain  or 
over-wear,  it  is  useless  until  repaired.  But  no 
one  thinks  of  attributing  the  trouble  to  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  power  of  the  steam  that  drove 
it ;  that  remains  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  its  in¬ 
strument  of  utility  which  is  at  fault.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  mind 
and  brain. 

But,  you  say,  every  case  of  diseased  brain 
does  not  produce  insanity;  neither  are  all 
forms  of  dementia  the  same.  Does  not  this  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  a  principle  of  a  higher  na¬ 
ture  than  the  brain  which  at  times  may  be  the 
sufferer  from  disease?  By  no  means.  This 
very  fact  establishes  my  previous  statement. 
Space  will  not  permit  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  this  point,  but  I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  case. 

The  brain  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  bulk  of  it  is  a  white,  fibrous  sub¬ 
stance,  arranged  in  lobes  and  marked  upon 
the  surface  by  numerous  convolutions.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  these  folds  extending  down 
to  the  bottom  of  even  the  deepest  of  the  sulci, 
is  a  thin  layer  of  a  non-fibrous  substance  of  a 
gray  or  grayish  color.  This  gray  matter  is  al¬ 
so  gathered  in  small  amounts  in  several  places 
within  the  white  portion  of  the  brain.  Disease 
may  attack  this  white  substance  and  even 
make  extensive  ravages  in  its  texture  without 
producing  the  phenomena  whieh,  collectively, 
we  term  insanity.  But  let  the  inflammation 
extend  until  the  disease  touches,  even  to  a 
slight  degree,  any  portion  of  the  gray  envelope 
of  the  brain,  and  at  once  symptoms  of  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  mental  energy  develop.  These 
may,  according  to  the  extent  and  seat  of  the 
injury,  vary  from  an  attack  of  mere  eccentric¬ 
ity  through  all  the  various  grades  up  to  raving 
madness;  and  may  manifest  themselves  in 
either  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  animal 
functions  of  the  brain. 

We  are  now  prepared,  I  think,  to  understand 
better  these  cases  of  religious  lunacy.  A  per¬ 
son  with  a  brain  not  over-strong,  or  one  whose 
brain,  originally  strong,  has  become  weakened 
by  excessive  study  or  other  causes,  is  placed 
under  circumstances  where  religious  influences 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  continuous¬ 
ly  for  a  period  of  time ;  the  region  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  faculties  in  the  brain  in  consequence  re¬ 
ceives  an  abnormal  amount  of  blood ;  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  nutrition  in  corresponding  portions  of 
the  brain  is  destroyed.  These  faculties  are 
developed  inordinately,  while  comijcnsating 
organs  are  weakened.  As  a  consequence  the 
spiritual  faculties,  having  to  some  extent  lost 
their  restraining  power,  manifest  their  func¬ 
tions  in  an  exaggerated  degree;  or  in  other 
words,  there  is  lunacy  which  manifests  its 
symptoms  mainly  or  only  when  religious  topics 
are  brought  to  the  mind,  while  at  the  same 
time  on  other  subjects  the  individual  may  be 
perfectly  rational.  Various  causes  may  pro¬ 
duce  various  forms  of  the  disease,  but  of  these 
we  have  no  necessity  to  speak  at  present. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  while  continuous 
religious  excitement  may  develop  religious  de¬ 
mentia,  this  explanation  of  the  cAse  carries 
with  it  some  hints  of  practical  value*  No  one 
is  able  to  look  over  a  crowd  of  peopJe  and  de¬ 
termine  which  have  and  which  have  hot  vigor¬ 
ous  brains,  and  minds  which  cannot  l^e  unbal¬ 
anced.  It  therefore  becomes  an  iiAperative 
duty  of  our  leaders  of  thought  not  ti  subject 


the  minds  of  their  audiences  to  a  very  long  con¬ 
tinued  strain  in  one  particular  channel  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  especially  to  abstain  from  intensify¬ 
ing  the  evil  tendencies  of  such  a  strain  by  dra¬ 
matic  scenes  or  methods.  The  responsibility 
for  many  cases  of  religious  maniacy  lies  with 
the  leaders  of  our  so-called  religious  move¬ 
ments.  True  religion  is  a  tranquilizer,  not  a 
spiritual  excitant.  It  has  a  tendency  to  bal¬ 
ance  and  strengthen  the  mind,  not  to  demoral¬ 
ize  and  destroy  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Converts  born  of  great  excitement  are  too  of¬ 
ten  superficial,  and  utterly  unfitted  to  “run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  them,” 
The  methods  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  quiet,  deep, 
effectual.  The  blessed  Comforter  never  leaves 
the  subjects  of  His  work  raving  lunatics. 

Bear  with  me  in  my  criticisms  upon  one  oth¬ 
er  point.  There  are  a  great  many  fanatics  in 
the  world  (the  Church  has  its  share) ;  men  and 
women  who,  misunderstanding  the  work  and 
means  of  grace,  imagine  that  unless  they  are 
the  constant  subjects  of  religious  emotion, 
they  are  no  Christians,  or  else  are  backsliders. 
They  teach,  and  perhaps  feel,  that  unless  the 
mind,  heart,  and  body  are  unitedly  and  with¬ 
out  intermission  occupied  with  spiritual  affairs, 
they  have  fallen  from  grace.  They  almost 
deem  it  a  sin  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their 
business  calling  in  Ijfe ;  and  because  at  such 
times  their  minds  are  necessarily  diverted  to 
secular  objects,  they  are  almost  driven  to  de¬ 
spair.  They  forget  that  this  change  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  attention  is  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  mind. 

Dear  brother,  sister,  whoever  or  wherever 
you  are,  who  thus  feels,  remember  that  you 
have  not  as  yet  celestial  minds  and  immortal 
bodies ;  that  however  willing  the  spirit  may  be, 
the  body  is  w’eak.  Enjoy  your  religion.  Hav¬ 
ing  determined  the  foundation  upon  which  you 
base  your  hopes  of  eternal  life,  discharge  faith- 
full  y  your  temporal  duties,  bearing  in  mind 
that  as  yet  you  are  of  the  “  earth,  earthy.” 
Leave  the  rest  with  Jesus. 


THE  WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST  CHURCH 
IN  WALES 

Is  essentially  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and 
polity,  and  occupies  in  numbers  and  influence 
a  high  iiosition  among  the  nonconforming  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  Principality.  Its  origin 
dates  back  about  one  hundred  years,  to  the 
days  of  Whitefield,  Howell  Harris,  Daniel  Row¬ 
lands,  and  Charles  of  Bala.  These  reformers 
were  men  of  sound  learning,  ardent  zeal,  and 
true  piety,  who  for  conscience’  sake  left  the 
Established  Church,  and  with  other  kindred 
spirits,  so  labored  that  the  interests  of  spirit¬ 
ual  Christianity  and  primitive  piety  were  great¬ 
ly  revived  and  extended  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  For  a  century  this  Church  has 
been  so  distinguished  and  blessed  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  efforts  through  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  puliut,  the  religious  press  and  home  mis¬ 
sionary  labors,  that  the  late  General  Assembly 
held  at  Cardiff  presented  the  following  statis¬ 
tics:  number  of  churches,  June  1,  1880,  1,155; 
pastors  and  evangelists,  920;  ruling  elders, 
4,113;  communicants,  180,036;  baptized  chil¬ 
dren,  57,035;  Sabbath-school  scholars,  155,159; 
teachers  and  officers,  21,605 ;  attendants  at  the 
chapels,  275,282.  The  past  year  showed  a 
small  net  increase  of  church  members,  and 
a  small  decrease  of  Sabbath-school  scholars. 

The  population  of  Wales  is  1,100,000;  and  re¬ 
garding  the  strength  of  the  Baptists,  Wesley- 
ans,  and  Congregationalists,  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  hold  in  the  connection  a  large  and 
influential  proportion  of  the  people,  and  occu- 
py^an  important  position  in  all'departments  of 
Christian  work.  Last  year,  amid  unusual  de¬ 
pression  in  business,  the  contributions  of  the 
Church  for  religious  purposes  suffered  no 
shrinkage.  Two  foreign  missions  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  sustained  vigorously  by  the  Church ; 
one  on  the  mountains  of  Cassia  in  India,  and 
another  in  Brittany  in  France.  The  former  is 
a  very  successful  and  useful  mission,  and  will 
be  reinforced  this  Summer.  Two  theological 
and  classical  seminaries  are  sustained  by  the 
denomination,  with  over  one  hundred  students 
in  attendance  last  year.  Education  for  the 
ministry  receives  special  attention  at  this  time, 
and  the  Church  is  already  realizing  the  great 
advantages  of  its  labors  in  this  direction.  The 
encroachments  of  the  English  language  make 
it  necessary  to  provide  religious  instruction  in 
that  language,  and  creates  the  necessity  for 
this  higher  education  of  the  ministry.  Chap¬ 
els  are  built ;  in  many  of  the  large  towns  Sab- 
bath-schools  and  preaching  in  the  English 
language  are  indispensable  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people  in  this  transition  period,  that  the 
generation  to  come  may  be  held  loyal  and  true 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  to  their  person¬ 
al  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  in 
the  crisis  through  which  it  is  called  to  pass. 

The  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  seven- 
five  Commissioners  (pastors  and  elders),  repre¬ 
senting  twenty'four  Synods.  In  addition  to 
all  the  business  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the 
churches,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
several  sermons,  doctrinal  and  practical,  were 
preached  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  thousands 
who  so  much  love  to  hear  the  preached  Word 
and  feed  upon  its  precious  truths  gushing  from 
the  hearts  and  lips  of  its  honored  and  faithful 
ministers.  A  marked  and  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  Assembly  was  the  attendance  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  delegates  from  foreign  shores.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales  was 
represented  by  Rev.  J.  Scott,  D.D. ;  the  Welsh 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  States  by  Rev. 
T.  E.  Davies  of  Wisconsin  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Mor¬ 
gans  of  Ohio ;  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land  ’by  Rev.  Drs.  Knox  and  Robb,  and  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Call.  These  honored  servants  of  God  were 
most  cordially  received  and  their  mission  high¬ 
ly  appreciated.  Why  should  not  our  General 
Assembly  in  kindness  and  love  send  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  greet  and  cheer  this  younger  sister 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  ? 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly  is  of 
recent  origin ;  it  was  established  ten  years  ago. 
The  growth  and  interests  of  the  denomination 
demanded  such  an  organization,  that  its  unity 
might  be  manifest  and  its  resources,  material 
and  spiritual,  more  fully  developed  and  utiliz¬ 
ed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gosi)el  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  benefits  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  churches  in  such  an  Assembly  are  now 
fully  realized,  and  its  annual  sessions  are  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  spiritual  power  in  the  progress  of 
the  Church  in  unity,  peace,  and  efficiency  in 
serving  the  Lord  Christ.  The  address  of  the 
retiring  moderator.  Rev.  William  Powell,  was 
on  a  subject  of  deep  practical  interest,  “The 
aggressive  work  of  the  Church  and  its  present 
needs.”  In  spirit  and  teaching  it  gave  a  tone 
to  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
Rev.  David  Edwards  of  Newport  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Jones  of  Cardiff, 
secretiiry.  The  usual  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  all  the  business  of  the  Assembly 
was  transacted  with  harmony,  carefulness, 
and  despatch.  These  Welsh  brethren  waste 
but  very  little  time  with  points  of  order  or  ir¬ 
relative  discussions ;  they  grapple  at  once  with 
the  weightier  matters  of  duty  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  how  they  may  best  serve  it.  They 
do  their  work  well  and  thoroughly ;  incorpor¬ 
ate  as  much  brotherly  love  and  enlightened 
views  of  duty  to  the  Church  as  possible  into 
all  of  their  proceedings,  and  return  to  their 


fields  of  labor  strengthened  and  enthused  for 
future  service  and  sweeter  joys  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  B.  W.  C. 

Dolgelley,  North  Wales,  August,  1880. 


MISSIONARY  PROGRESS. 

Orange  Judd,  editor  of  the  Agriculturalist,  is 
now  among  the  Ponca  Indians,  acting  as  Indian 
Commissioner.  We  shall  look  for  his  report  with 
interest,  confident  that  it  wili  abound  with  in¬ 
formation  and  be  worth  reading. 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Telegraph  relates  this  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Parsons,  the  American  mission¬ 
ary,  who  with  his  servant  was  murdered  recently 
by  nomad  Turks,  while  he  was  carrying  succor  to 
the  starving  people  living  near  the  Sea  of  Marmo¬ 
ra:  “Some  years  ago  Mr.  Parsons,  riding  alone, 
unanned  and  with  nothing  of  value  about  him  save 
a  small  package  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  was 
stopped  by  three  desperadoes,  who  commanded 
him  to  disburse  in  their  favor.  ‘  I  have  no  money 
about  me,’  mildly  remarked  the  missionary.  ‘  What 
are  you  carrying  In  your  package  there  ?  ’  I’oughly 
asked  one  of  the  men.  ‘  Only  good  books,’  was 
the  answer;  and  taking  one  Bible  out,  by  dint  of 
exhorting  and  talking  these  hardened  ciiminals 
were  persuaded  to  purchase  and  pay  for  a  Bible 
apiece,  they  leaving  money  with  him  who  had  in¬ 
tended  stripping  him  of  all  he  had.  This  is  but  an 
instance  of  his  courage  and  gentleness.” 

An  important  speech  on  missions  in  India  was 
recently  delivered  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  ex- 
Governor  of  Bombay,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Church  Missionary  Society  Auxiliary, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

I  have  had  official  connection  with  190,000,000 
out  of  the  200,000,000  of  British  India.  The  odd 
10,000,000  belong  to  the  Province  of  Oude,  with 
which  I  have  had  no  official  connection.  I  have 
thus  had  acquaintance  with,  or  have  been  authen¬ 
tically  informed  regarding,  nearly  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  all  the  societies  laboring  in  India  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  from  the  banks  of  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  in  Burmah  to  Peshawar  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  Kurrachee,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  from  Cashmere  in  the  Himalayas  to  the 
southern  peninsula  near  Cape  Comorin.  They  are 
most  efficient  as  pastors  of  their  native  flocks,  and 
as  evangelists  in  preaching  in  cities  and  villages 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  In  the  work 
of  converting  the  heathen  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  show  great 
learning  in  all  that  relates  to  the  native  religions 
and  to  the  caste  system.  Thej’ often  evince  appreci¬ 
ative  thought  in  dealing  with  educated  natives.  As 
schoolmasters  in  theirnumerous  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  they  are  most  able  and  effective ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  educational  establishments  of  the  State 
in  India  are  highly  organized,  the  missionaries  are 
esteemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  class  of 
schoolmasters  in  India.  Again,  in  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture  they  are  distinguished  as  scholars,  authors, 
and  lexicographers,  and  have  done  much  to  spread 
the  fame  of  British  culture  among  the  nations  of 
the  East.  In  all  cases  of  oppression — and  despite 
the  general  excellence  of  our  rule  in  India,  such 
cases  do  sometimes  arise — they  are  found  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  oppressed. 


WII.I.IAM  MORGAN  AGAIN. 

Editor  Evangelist :  In  the  month  of  August,  1845, 
a  Mr.  Warren,  living  near  Mason,  Ingham  county, 
Mich.,  was  sick  unto  death.  A  few  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death  he  told  two  men  attending  him 
(Mr.  Henry  Fifleld  and  Franklin  White)  that  he 
was  one  of  three  men  that  murdered  William 
Morgan  by  attaching  a  crow-bar  to  his  body  and 
throwing  him  into  the  Niagara  Biver;  and  that 
he  [Warren]  had  not  known  a  happy  day  since. 
Morgan’s  pleadings  were  sounding  in  his  ears 
almost  continually,  especially  nights.  This  both 
men — Fifleld  and  White — told  me  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  Warren’s  death.  He  gave  the  names  of 
his  two  associates,  as  I  have  them,  as  Lawton  and 
Vance.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  plain,  unpretending, 
and  honest  man  ;  Fifleld |nid«Wti[te,  truthful  men, 
and  certainly  could  have  no  dishonest  motive  for 
relating  this  incident. 

The  Masons  have  reasons  for  bringing  Morgan 
to  life  even  though  he  be  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  I  wish  everybody  would  read  Rev. 
C.  G.  Finney’s  expose  of  Masonry. 

J.  B.  Chapin,  M.D. 

Battle  Creek,  Aug.  23,  1880. 


The  Churchman  has  these  wholesome  words 
of  warning  and  protest.  They  are  not  new, 
but  they  need  to  be  often  repeated : 

Society  has  reached  a  dangerous  pitch  in  a 
downward  course  when  it  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
morality  to  art.  The  obligations  of  morality 
are  absolute.  Those  of  aesthetics  are  relative 
and  arbitrary,  forming  an  element  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  men,  but  not  indispensable  to  their  vir¬ 
tue,  honor,  peace,  or  salvation.  Goethe’s  fa¬ 
mous  justification  of  a  personal  contact  with  the 
vices  of  dissipation,  on  the  ground  that  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  literature  and  to  a  proper  realism 
in  poetry  and  fiction,  is  essentially  heathenish. 
There  are  shapes  of  sin  which  are  not  best 
combated  by  an  exposure  of  their  features  or 
by  an  acquaintance  with  their  particulars,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  seductive  and  the 
most  destructive.  One  of  the  pretty  maxims 
that  owe  their  currency  to  a  shallow  plausibili¬ 
ty  is  that  of  the  couplet  which  pronounces  vice 
a  monster  of  such  horrid  mien  that  to  be  ha¬ 
ted  it  needs  but  to  be  seen.  That  depends  on 
the  kind  of  vice.  There  is  a  vice  that  is  vul¬ 
gar,  disgusting,  repulsive  ;  and  there  is  a  vice, 
the  very  same  in  its  nature,  equally  hateful  to 
God,  and  equally  forbidden  by  the  moral  law, 
which  is  refined,  fascinating,  and  attractive. 
While  some  of  the  senses  are  offended  others 
may  be  enticed.  Some  temptations  are  of  a 
character  so  subtle  that  they  rarely  if  ever  re¬ 
veal  the  ugliness  inherent  in  them  till  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  torture  of  retribution. 

Here  is  the  awful  peril  of  a  luxurious  civili¬ 
zation  allying  itself  with  manifold  intellectual 
activities,  such  as  we  now  see  coming  in  upon 
us  in  all  our  great  seats  of  population.  'The 
standards  of  (Christian  purity  and  temperance 
are  let  down  by  a  sophistical  theory  that  the 
rights  of  “  culture  ”  are  unlimited  and  imperial, 
that  the  mind  is  sovereign,  and  that  all  that  is 
of  nature  is  lawful  and  clean.  As  surely  as  we 
live,  that  theory  and  its  ready  practice  will 
take  us  back  to”  the  social  dissolution  of  Paris 
and  Vienna,  Corinth  and  Rome.  Painting, 
music,  dancing,  photography,  nearly  every 
species  of  lawful  artistic  exhibition,  has  its 
beastly  side,  its  tempting  abuse,  its  gulf  of  per¬ 
dition.  Even  science  is  not  sure  of  breathing 
always  a  passionless  air.  The  world  returns 
with  singular  facility  to  the  baneful  illusion 
and  damning  curiosity  ol  the  first  woman  and 
the  first  man.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
evil — let  alone  the  good— bears  a  fruit  that  is 
sweet  to  the  taste.  Let  us  see  all  there  is  to 
be  seen,  let  us  know  the  facts,  let  us  write  and 
let  us  read  poisonous  novels  and  all  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  appetite  and  intrigue.  It  may  be  inde¬ 
cent,  but  then  it  only  shows  us  “  life  as  it  is 
it  is  “  realistic.”  Let  us  go  to  the  cities  and 
ask  the  policemen  to  conduct  us  through  the 
dens  and  palaces  of  squilid  or  superb  iniquity, 
so  that  we  may  know  howto  preach  down  their 
abominations,  and  warn  our  neighbors  against 
their  mischief.  It  will  never  do.  The  di^ne 
commandment  does  not  point  that  way.  It 
says  “Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it, 
and  pass  away.”  Goumon-sense  says  the 
same  thing.  A  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  its  weaknesB  says  the  same  thing. 
So  does  conscience.  All  of  us  would  say  so  to 
our  children.  The  puiest  hearts,  the  most 
beautiful  characters  are  those  which  are  “  sim¬ 
ple  concerning  evil.”  The  souls  strongest 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  are 
those  that  are  preoecuried  with  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  The  imaies  that  we  gaze  upon 
win  come  back  to  us.  Ihe  ministry  of  the  fine 
arts  is  to  purify  manners  The  arts  are  not  very 
fine,  the  galleries  had  better  be  deserted,  the 
play  and  dance  and  song  had  better  cease,  the 
book  in  any  ianguage  lad  better  be  burnt  or 
ground  up  for  innocent  paper,  if  they  people 


the  chambers  of  the  inner  man  with  fatal  fan¬ 
cies  or  infernal  desires.  He  was  a  wise  man 
who  made  a  “covenant  with  his  eyes.”  We 
had  better  go  a  long  time  without  “  the  beau¬ 
tiful”  if  we  cannot  have  it  without  going  to 
“the  bad.”  _ _ 

The  Examiner  says  that  the  wrong  of  com¬ 
pelling  shop-girls  to  be  on  their  feet  from  nine 
to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  has  long  been  agitated : 

A  Sanitary  Inspector  of  New  York,  under 
orders  from  the  Board  of  Health,  has  devoted 
more  or  less  of  his  time  since  1877  in  trying  to 
find  out  whether  the  shop-girls  are  or  are  not 
abused  by  their  employers.  He  now  reports 
that  he  hasn’t  much  to  report,  as  either  through 
fear  of  evil  consequences,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  girls  and  their  parents  would  not  an¬ 
swer  his  questions  seriouriy.  Whatever  infor¬ 
mation  he  did  get  came  from  the  proprietors, 
who  naturally  assured  him  that  if  the  girls 
were  pale  and  sickly-looking,  it  was  because 
they  kept  late  hours  and  ate  too  much  confec¬ 
tionery,  not  because  they  stood  behind  a  coun¬ 
ter  all  day.  The  most  curious  statement  made, 
however,  was  that  the  girls  who  gave  out  soon¬ 
est  were  the  cashiers,  who  had  to  sit  down. 
With  all  his  preconceived  theories  in  the  case, 
thus  overturned  for  him  by  the  employers,  and 
having  been  jeered  and  ridiculed  by  the  femi¬ 
nine  employ<5s,  it  is  perhaps  no  wonder  that 
the  Inspector,  as  he  somewhat  dolefully  admits, 
“  was,  after  many  months  spent  in  fruitless  in¬ 
quiries,  forced  to  abandon  the  investigation.” 

The  Observer  is  more  or  less  devoted  to 
“  science,”  as  will  be  seen  by  these  paragraphs 
clipped  at  random  : 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  delivered  his  lecture  “  Does 
Death  End  All  ?  ”  before  a  great  congregation 
in  the  Methodist  church  at  ^ratoga,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  His  prelude  was  the  same  that 
he  read  at  Chautauqua,  being  devoted  to  a 
repudiation  of  all  affinity  with  Spiritualism, 
ridiculing  it  and  the  New  York  Observer,  which 
he  said  had  charged  him  with  favoring  it.  He 
began  by  saying : 

“  Modern  Spiritualism  is  Potiphar’s  wife,  and  my 
name  is  Joseph.  A  distinguished  artist  has  been  re- 
uested  by  me  to  prepare  for  Harper's  Weekly  a  cartoon 
epicting  Spiritualism  as  Potipbar’s  wife,  and  myself 
as  fleeing  from  her,  and  leaving  as  I  have  done  with 
gladness,  my  coat  in  her  hands.  He  is  then  to  repre¬ 
sent  Dr.  Prime  of  the  Observer,  as  taking  up  the  empty 
coat  and  as  insisting  gravely  before  the  world  that  It  is 
the  living  body.” 

This  graphic  introduction  was  hailed  with 
laughter  and  applause,  and  the  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ridicule  through  six  newspaper  col¬ 
umns,  the  idea  that  he  was  or  could  be  a  Spir¬ 
itualists,  which  nobody  has  said  he  is.  The 
fatal  admissions  which  he  has  made  he  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  ;  but  all  sensible  people  will 
be  gratified  to  hear  that  he  repudiates  Spiritu¬ 
alism  with  all  his  might.  ... 

Some  of  the  papers  are  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  recently  reported  suicide  of  a 
monkey  in  North  Carolina  does  not  fully  estab¬ 
lish  the  theory  of  man’s  descent  from  the  ape, 
on  the  ground  that  suicide  is  exclusively  a  hu¬ 
man  method  of  cutting  short  the  thread  of  life. 
The  monkey  was  found  hanging  to  a  clothes¬ 
line,  dead.  But  we  do  not  learn  that  a  coroner 
was  summoned,  or  that  a  jury  sat  upon  the 
body,  and  consequently  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
absoiutely  certain  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide. 
Some  jealous  dog  or  some  mischievous  boy 
may  have  strung  him  up.  Strong  as  the  proof 
appears  to  be,  we  shall  not  give  in  our  adhesion 
to  the  scientific  doctrine  of  Evolution  until  we 
see  the  verdict  of  a  coroner’s  jury  in  black  and 
white.  _ 

The  Tablet,  in  common  with  its  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  contemporaries  generally,  has  been  not  a 
little  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  “  Chinese 
cheap  labor  ”  in  America.  But,  as  will  be  seen, 
it  is  now  able  to  maintain  its  serenity  when 
this  subject  is  brought  forward.  The  hum¬ 
drum  fact  is,  this  is  a  large  country,  and  like 
the  Mississippi  river,  cannot  be  gauged  by  ed¬ 
dies  and  bayous  thafcmay  seem  to  a  local  ob¬ 
server  to  reverse  the  current : 

John  Chinaman  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
settling  the  vexed  Chinese  question  himself. 
Eight  years  ago  a  number  of  Chinese  were  im¬ 
ported  into  North  Adams,  Mass.,  by  the  owners 
of  the  large  shoe  manufactories.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  there  completely  shattered  the  all-power¬ 
ful  Crispin  organization,  and  a  fierce  cry  was 
raised  against  them  and  cheap  labor.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  soon  adapted  themselves  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  in  time  became  excellent  work¬ 
men.  As  soon  as  they  had  acquired  skill  in 
their  craft  they  at  once  became  exacting,  and 
demanded  as  high  wages  as  their  fellow-crafts¬ 
men.  The  manufacturers  have  now  discovered 
that  native  labor  is  as  cheap  as  Chinese,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  the  latter  was  not  finan¬ 
cially  successful.  On  this  account  they  are  not 
only  not  inclined  to  import  any  more  Chinese, 
but  are  fast  getting  rid  of  those  they  have. 
This  faet  recalls  to  us  the  sik  nt  but  unseen 
workings  of  the  great  laws  that  regulate  trade, 
and  should  relieve  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
terrified  out  of  their  wits  at  the  dread  of  cheap 
Cliinese  labor  overcrowding  our  markets. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  takes  a  leaf  from  its 
observation  of  things  passing  or  accomplished : 

The  ‘  lecture  ’  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate, 
and  does  not  attract  audiences  unless  there  are 
special  novelties.  The  lecturer  must  be  either 
an  accused  murderer,  a  disgraced  official,  a  per¬ 
sistent  faster,  or  a  reformed  pugilist,  to  venture 
to  address  the  public.  Lecturing  has  become 
in  many  cases  a  last  resource  for  the  impecuni¬ 
ous  and  disreputable ;  and  so  peculiar  are  the 
conditions  of  society  in  this  blessed  land  of  lib¬ 
erty,  that  it  is  just  the  tramp  in  politics  and 
literature  who  will  entertain  the  largest  num¬ 
ber,  while  the  well  equipped  specialist  sighs  for 
an  audience. 

The  Christian  Union  thus  refers  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  of  the  census,  so  far  as  ascertained : 

The  Republican  organs  have  been  counting 
on  the  census  of  1880  to  give  to  the  North  a 
clear  political  supremacy  in  the  nation  ;  and  if 
the  present  returns  are  correct,  they  have 
counted  without  their  host.  A  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  returns,  official  and  unofficial, 
gives  the  following  relative  increase  of  the  dif¬ 


ferent  sections : 

New  England . 16  per  cent. 

Middle  States  (including  Ohio) .  19  “  ** 

Southern  States . 38  “  *■ 

Western  States . 38  “  " 


Pociae  States  (including  Colorado  and  Nevada). .74  “  ** 

The  careful  student  will  observe  that  those 
of  the  Northern  States  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  large  immigration  show  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  increase  than  the  Southern 
States.  The  largest  Southern  increase  has 
been  in  Texas,  82  per  cent.;  while  the  largest 
Northern  increase  has  been  that  of  Colorado, 
389  per  cent.,  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have 
added  respectively,  174  and  271  per  cent.  The 
conclusion  of  some  of  the  Republican  journals 
that  there  must  be  fraud  in  the  returns,  be¬ 
cause  the  Northern  States,  which  have  been 
receiving  immigration,  do  not  appear  to*  have 
grown  as  rapidly  as  the  Southern  States,  whose 
immigration  has  been  relatively  small,  is  not 
warranted  by  these  facts.  From  the  imperfect 
tables  before  us,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Southern  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia ;  and  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  immigration  to  these 
States,  is  well  known.  In  addition,  there  has 
probably  been  a  larger  increase  in  the  negro 
population  than  the  newspapers  had  led  us  to 
suppose.  Certainly  if  these  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect,  the  negro  race  cannot  be  dying  out  very 
fast.  That  there  have  been  frauds  m  particu¬ 
lar  localities,  is  possible ;  and  that  there  has 
been  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  census-tak¬ 
ers  to  favor  their  own  section,  is  very  proba- 
bie  ;  and  there  certainly  should  be  a  retaking 
of  the  census  wherever  particular  figures  give 
special  reason  to  suspect  fraud,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  reputed  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in 
South  Carolina.  But  a  fraud  concocted  simul¬ 
taneously  by  an  entire  section,  including  near¬ 
ly  one-third  of  the  nation,  is  intrinsically  im¬ 
probable,  and  something  more  than  a  vague 
suspicion  based  on  disappointing  figures  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  such  a  change. 
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TRIAL  OF  ABRAHAM’S  FAITH. 


The  Lesson  ;  Oen.  xxU.  1-14. 

I.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Ood  did 
tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham :  and  he  said. 
Behold,  here  I  am. 

3.  And  he  said.  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac, 
whom  thou  lorest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah : 
and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of. 

8.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  sad¬ 
dled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and 
Isaac  his  son,  and  dare  the  wood  for  the  burnt-offering, 
and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of  which  Ood  had 
told  him. 

4.  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
saw  the  place  afar  off. 

6.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men.  Abide  ye  here 
with  the  ass ;  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship, 
and  come  again  to  you. 

6.  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offering,  and 
laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he  took  the  Ore  in  his  hand, 
and  a  knife ;  and  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

7.  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said. 
My  father ;  and  he  said.  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said. 
Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a 
burnt-offering  f 

8.  And  Abraham  said.  My  son,  Ood  will  proyide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  bumt-offerlng :  so  th^  went  both  of  them  to¬ 
gether. 

•.  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  Ood  had  told  him  of ; 
and  Abraham  built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  In 
order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar 
upon  the  wood. 

10.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the 
knife  to  slay  his  son. 

II.  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of 
heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham:  and  he  said.  Here 
am  I. 

12.  And  he  said.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither 
do  thou  anything  unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fear- 
est  Ood,  seeing  that  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son,  from  me. 

13.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  be¬ 
hold  behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns : 
and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up 
for  a  burnt-offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

14.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah- 
]lreh ;  as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it 
shall  be  seen. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  XITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Our  lesson  is  a  very  familiar  one ;  its  incidents 
are  probably  known  by  your  scholars,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  earnest  preparation,  if  you 
would  be  successful  in  keeping  their  attention, 
and  planting  seeds  of  spiritual  truth. 

As  introductory  to  your  teaching,  notice 

1.  Abraham  was  now  an  old  man ;  and  trials  are 
harder  to  be  borne,  in  old  age. 

2.  From  the  day  that  he  went  out  from  the  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  his  life  had  been  one  of  self-denial 
and  discipline;  and  if  man  had  written  this  biog¬ 
raphy,  Abraham’s  closing  years  would  have  been 
represented  as  full  of  peace  and  joy. 

3.  But  God  lays  another  burden  on  this  aged  and 
faithful  servant.  Not  only  this,  but 

4.  He  tries  him  by  the  most  painful  discipline  of 
his  whole  life.  And  now 

5.  Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  that  little  family  group  in  tlie  tent  of 
the  patriarch,  near  Beersheba.  God  has  fulfilled 
His  promise,  and  Isaac  has  been  born. — Gen.  ixi. 
1-8.  The  child  was  very  precious  to  the  aged  pa¬ 
rents,  not  only  because  he  was  their  son,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  child  of  divine  promise.  Through 
him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
As  he  grew  up,  parental  love  grew  stronger,  and 
his  developing  mind  and  heart  filled  the  tented 
home  with  sunlight.  To  Abraham  in  his  old  age 
Isaac  was  a  companion  and  a  staff ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  two  were  constantly  together. 

Verse  1.  The  word  of  great  richness  in  this 
verse  is  "tempt,"  which  should  be  rendered  “test  ” 
or  “  prove.”  You  find  the  same  word  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  39 ;  Ps.  xxvi.  2.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
verb  is  “  to  smell  ”  or  “  to  test  by  smelling,”  and 
therefore  its  true  meaning  is  not  only  a  testing, 
but  a  very  delicate  or  accurate  testing.  Now  your 
scholars  may  ask.  Why  did  God  wish  to  test  His 
aged  servant,  whom  He  had  been  testing  for  so 
many  years  ?  Did  not  God  know  that  Abraham 
believed  in  Him  ?  Answer. — Certainly.  God  knew 
that  Abraham’s  faith  was  strong  enough  to  lead 
him  to  leave  his  country  and  kindred;  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  attractions  of  Sodom,  and  to 
I'efuse  the  present  from  the  icing  of  Sodom;  yes, 
strong  enough  to  believe  undoubting  in  the  divine 
promise  of  Isaac.  But  God  would  now  prove  the 
strength  of  His  servant’s  faith  by  a  test  the  most 
severe,  that  is  to  sjiy.  He  promotes  Abraham  to 
the  highest  class  in  His  school  of  discipline.  It 
is  a  great  honor  to  be  “proved”  by  God.  There 
are  some  believers  whom  God  does  not  need  to 
prove,  for  the  devil  can  tempt  and  overcome  them. 
But  Abraham  could  not  be  tempted  by  sin  or  world¬ 
liness,  for  he  was  living  in  the  fellowship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  where  the  world’s  attractions  were  not  felt. 
Satan  tliought  he  could  “prove”  Lot  and  over¬ 
come  him,  but  he  trusted  in  God  when  his  flocks 
were  all  slain,  when  his  children  were  murdered ; 
and  Satan’s  last  effort  failed  to  move  his  faith,  for 
the  prospect  of  death  by  a  loathsome  disease  fail¬ 
ed  to  disturb  his  trust  in  God.  Now  God  would 
see  whether  Abraham’s  faith  was  stronger  than 
his  love  for  Isaac ;  and  since  Isaac  was  to  Abra¬ 
ham  the  dearest  object  on  earth,  this  “proving” 
was  final,  for  if  he  laid  Isaac  on  the  altar  of  sacri¬ 
fice  it  would  prove  his  faith  to  have  reached  the 
perfection  of  strength.  Or,  to  put  this  truth  in 
other  words,  Abraham  had  given  up  country  and 
kindred  at  God’s  command;  he  had  believed  in  the 
promise  concerning  Isaac,  and  waited  patiently  for 
his  birth,  but  now  will  he  sacrifice  Isaac  at  the 
command  of  God  ?  Can  his  faith  stand  a  test  like 
this  ?  Then  notice  the  dilemma  in  which  this 
command  placed  Abraham.  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  merely  of  his  love  for  Isaac,  but  in  obeying 
the  command  of  God  he  will,  by  this  act,  frustrate 
the  divine  promise,  for  how  can  Isaac  be  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  blessings  to  the  world  if  he  lies  dead  on  the 
sacrificial  altar  ?  How  could  Abraham’s  faith  rec¬ 
oncile  this  contradiction  between  the  promise  and 
the  command  ?  But  bis  faith  was  so  strong  that 
it  did  not  clash  with  obedience,  for  he  accounted 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead. — 
Heb.  xi.  19.  There  was,  therefore,  no  question  in 
Abraham’s  mind  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise,  for  God  was  able,  though  Isaac  lay  dead  on 
the  altar,  and  so  he  was  satisfied  with  resting  on 
God’s  Omnipotence,  and  did  not  wait  to  ask  how 
God’s  purposes  would  be  accomplished.  But  did 
God  intend  that  Abraham  should  slay  his  son, 
when  He  commanded  him  to  do  so  ?  No !  There 
was  no  change  in  the  mind  of  God ;  but  He  did  in¬ 
tend  that  Abraham  should  believe  that  he  was  to 
slay  Isaac,  and  should  slay  him  in  heart,  that  is, 
should  make  an  entire  surrender  of  his  son  to  God ; 
and  when  his  obedience  was  manifest,  his  faith 
perfected,  and  Isaac  surrendered,  then  the  divine 
command  was  changed;  but  the  divine  purpose 
had  always  the  ram,  as  a  substitute,  in  view. 

Ybbse  2.  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to 
Sichem,  where  was  Moreh,  is  about  thirty-five 
hours,  and  this  journey  could  not  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  two  days,  or  so  as  to  have  finished 
the  journey  on  the  third  day.  But  the  reference 
here  is  probably  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  iii.  1),  and 
the  distance  would  have  been  only  twenty  and  one- 
half  hours,  which  could  easily  have  been  accom- 
^plished.  “Offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering,”  or  lit¬ 
erally,  “  make  him  ascend  for  a  burnt-offering,” 
The  Samaritans  have  always  believed  that  Mount 
Gerizlm  was  the,  place  of  sacrifice.  Notice  the 
words  “  that  I  will  tell  theo  of,”  for  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  at  what  time  the  designation  of  the  locali¬ 
ty  was  made  to  Abraham,  but  it  was  probably  when 
Jerusalem  or  Salem  was  reached. 

Verse  3.  “Bose  up  early  in  the  morning.” 
Here  we  have  the  promptness  of  Abraham.  He 
did  not  stop  to  question  the  demand,  but  it  was 
enough  for  him  that  God  said  “Go.”  He  had 
obeyed  before,  and  God  had  led  him  aright,  and 
he  was  ready  now  to  step  into  the  thick  darkness 
with  God  for  his  guide.  The  word  “saddled” 
should  be  “girded.”  The  ass  was  taken  to  bear 
the  wood  for  the  bumt-offering. 

Verse  4.  There  are  two  interesting  features  In 
this  verse.  The  first  is  the  words  “  On  the  third 
day.”  Think  what  a  heavy  heart  this  aged  patri¬ 
arch  carried  during  those  three  days.  How  lov¬ 
ingly  his  eyes  turned  to  Isaac,  who  was  walking 


by  his  side ;  and  how  mysterious  the  command 
must  have  seemed  to  him.  There  was  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  turn  back,  but  his  faith  did  not  throw  any 
light  on  the  mystery  of  the  act  he  was  about  to 
perform.  Then  what  earnest  prayers  he  must 
have  offered  as  he  journeyed  on,  every  step  bring¬ 
ing  him  nearer  to  the  place  of  sacrifice— prayers 
tor  strength,  for  comfort,  for  the  divine  fellowship. 
The  second  interesting  feature  is  in  the  words 
“  Went  unto  the  place  of  which  God  had  told  him.” 
God  had  informed  him  of  the  place  as  he  went  to¬ 
wards  it  in  faith  and  prayer,  so  that  this  mystery 
Is  scattered,  and  the  place  grows  very  solemn  and 
sacred  to  him  as  he  comes  near  to  the  Mount. 

Verse  5.  Why  does  he  command  the  servants 
to  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  ?  Answer. — 
Because  he  does  not  wish  that  they  shall  know 
what  he  is  to  do,  nor  be  present  when  the  fearful 
sacrifice  is  made.  It  is  a  natural  feeling,  to  shrink 
from  the  gaze  of  others,  when  we  are  passing 
through  some  deep  sorrow.  But  is  it  true  that 
Abraham  was  going  to  the  Mount  “  to  worship  ”  ? 
Answer. — The  servants  of  course  knew  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  sacrifice,  for  they  would  know  this  from 
the  wood  which  he  brought  from  Beersheba ;  but 
it  was  true  that  he  was  going  to  worship,  by  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  Another  question  will  be  asked 
by  your  scholars.  Did  not  Abraham  give  to  his 
servants  the  impression  that  Isaac  would  return 
with  him,  after  he  had  worshipped  ?  Yes.  And 
we  may  well  suppose  that  he  expected  to  return 
with  his  son.  We  see  here  the  fulness  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  faith,  for  while  the  command  was  a 
plain  one — “Offer-him  for  a  burnt-offering” — yet 
over  against  the  command  was  the  promise  which 
MUST  be  fulfilled ;  and  if  Isaac  shall  lie  dead  upon 
the  altar,  God  was  able  and  would  raise  him  from 
the  dead.  Abraham  was  therefore  truthful  in  his 
statement  to  his  servants. 

Verse  6.  And  now  the  father  and  son  go  up  the 
mountain  together.  The  wood  is  laid  upon  Isaac, 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  who 
bore  His  own  cross  to  the  place  of  the  Great  Sac¬ 
rifice. — John  xix.  17 ;  1  Peter  ii.  24.  Isaac,  at  this 
time,  was  a  strong  young  man.  By  the  words  “the 
fire  in  the  hand,”  we  are  to  understand  a  dish  with 
a  few  burning  coals  in  it.  Knebel  says  “A  glim¬ 
mering  ember  or  tinder-wood.”  Then  he  took 
“  the  knife,”  for  Abraham  believed  that  Isaac  was 
to  be  slain,  and  no  intimation  of  any  substitute 
had  entered  his  mind.  Did  his  heart  quiver  with 
pain  as  he  took  the  knife  ?  Yes,  for  a  father’s  love 
made  that  knife  an  awful  instrument  of  death,  but 
his  faith  was  as  firm  as  if  there  was  no  heartache. 

Verses  7  and  8.  Not  a  word  has  Abraham  spo¬ 
ken  to  his  son  of  the  object  of  their  sudden  jour¬ 
ney  of  three  days,  and  now  the  moment  comes 
when  the  wonderment  of  Isaac  finds  expression  in 
words.  Bishop  Hall  says  on  this  verse :  “I  know 
not  whether  that  word  ‘  my  father,’  did  not  strike 
Abraham  as  deep  as  the  knife  of  Abraham  could 
strike  his  son.”  Isaac  had  often  witnessed  and 
probably  participated  in  sacrificial  worship,  and 
he  knew  that  something  was  needed  beside  the 
fire  and  the  wood,  for  there  could  be  no  sacrifice 
without  a  victim.  Did  Abraham  have  any  thought 
that  God  would  provide  a  ram  for  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  ?  No !  Though  the  early  fathers  saw^  in  his 
reply  to  the  question  of  his  son  an  unconscious 
prophecy,  he  meant  only  to  evade  Isaac’s  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  answer  which  was  true  (for  he  supposed 
Isaac  was  to  be  the  lamb  for  the  sacrifice),  and  yet 
an  answer  which  would  give  his  soli  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  It  would  be  time  enough  when  the 
solemn  moment  came.  We  see  also  in  his  answer 
his  firm  determination  to  obey  the  command  of 
God. 

Verse  9.  The  decisive  moment  has  arrived,  to¬ 
ward  which  Abraham  has  been  looking  during  the 
past  three  days,  but  his  faith  does  not  falter. 
First,  he  builds  an  aWr.  ’  Many  times  before  he 
has  bullded  altars,  but  never  with  such  emo¬ 
tions  as  now.  Second,  he  lays  upon  It  the 
wood,  which,  when  lighted,  was  to  consume 
the  body  of  Isaac,  as  the  father  supposed.  But 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifice.  Third,  he  binds  Isaac  and  places 
him  bound  “  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood.”  We  see 
more  and  more  plainly  that  he  does  not  expect  any 
divine  interposition  which  will  save  Isaac.  The 
scholars  may  ask  why  Isaac  did  not  resist  this  act 
of  his  father.  In  reply  to  this  question  you  should 
say,  first,  that  by  this  time  Abraham  must  liave 
explained  to  his  son  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and 
why  he  does  it,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  Isaac 
was  unwillingly  bound  and  laid  on  the  altar.  Then, 
second,  we  see  that  Isaac,  in  thus  permitting  his 
father  to  bind  him,  had  himself  faith  in  God ;  for 
only  thus  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
resist,  or  at  least  complain  of  his  father  a  act.  He 
could  have  resisted,  and  his  faith,  which  led  him 
to  become  a  willing  sacrifice,  seems  but  little  less 
strong  than  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

Verse  10.  The  scene  described  in  this  verse  is 
wonderfully  tender  and'thrilliug.  We  do  not  road 
of  any  hesitation,  of  any  last  plea  to  Jehovah  to 
spare  him  this  painful  act,  but  with  the  same 
mighty  faith  in  which  he  left  his  tented  home  in 
Beersheba,  and  journeyed  those  three  days  to¬ 
wards  the  Mount,  he  now  takes  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  holds  the  sharp  blade  above  the  heart 
of  his  beloved  Isaac.  A  second  more  and  Isaac 
would  have  lain  dead  and  bleeding  on  the  altar. 

Verse  11.  God  did  not  call  to  Abraham  when 
he  had  gone  one  day’s  journey,  and  say  to  him, 
Now  you  may  return,  since  you  have  given  to  Mo 
this  proof  of  your  faith.  He  did  not  stop  him 
when  he  had  placed  the  wood  upon  his  son,  nor 
even  when  he  had  built  the  altar  and  laid  the 
bound  Isaac  upon  it.  No !  his  faith  must  be  test¬ 
ed  up  to  the  very  highest  point ;  and  so  God  waits 
until  Abraham  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son,  thus 
witnessing  to  his  readiness  to  put  Isaac  to  death 
if  God  commanded,  and  to  his  faith  which  clung 
to  the  promise,  and  yet  shrank  not  from  slaying 
the  child  of  promise,  whose  death  seemed  to  make 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  an  impossibility. 
Who  was  this  “Angel  of  the  Lord”?  Jehovah 
himself,  as  we  know  from  verse  16.  Road  also 
Gen.  xvl.  7,  xi.  13,  14.  Why  is  the  call  repeated, 
“Abraham,  Abraham  ”  ?  Because  it  is  an  urgent 
call,  so  that  his  hand  may  He  arrested  before  the 
knife  is  plunged  into  Isaac’s  heart.  Some  argue 
that  while  it  is  evident  that  the  “Angel  of  the 
Lord  ”  is  Jehovah,  yet  from  this  phrase  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  Deity,  and  that 
the  “Angel  ”  was  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  that 
is,  the  Messiah,  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 
— Mai.  iii.  1 ;  also  John  1. 18. 

Verse  12.  Gen.  xxvi.'  5 ;  Rom.  viii.  32 ;  James 
ii.  22.  The  one  thought  in  this  verse  is,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  has  stood  the  test,  and  by  actual  experiment 
has  proved  his  faith  and  loyalty  to  Jehovah.  He 
has  been  willing  to  slay  Isaac,  and  thus  he  has 
shown  that  no  earthly  object  stands  between  his 
heart  and  God,  that  the  will  of  God  is  supreme  in 
his  soul,  and  that  he  is  reidy  to  step  into  t  he  dens¬ 
est  blackness  if  he  is  fcllowlng  the  guidance  of 
God’s  hand. 

Verse  13.  Notice  in  this  verse  that  the  ram 
was  “caught,”  and  thus  was  separated  for  the  sac¬ 
rifice  ;  and  here  we  have,  ts  some  think,  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  was  separate  from  sinners. — Heb.  vii. 
26.  Then  we  see  the  pravidential  hand  of  God, 
who  directed  the  ram,  so  tiat  just  at  the  decisive 
moment  he  was  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns. 
God’s  providence  extends  w  all  of  His  creatures, 
and  He  will  always  provid3  a  deliverance  for  His 
people  just  at  the  right  moment.  Baumgarten 
writes:  “It  is  remarkable  that  the  ram  is  des¬ 
tined  among  the  Greeks  aid  Romans  as  the  sub¬ 
stitutionary  sacrifice  in  the  gravest  cases.”  We 
learn,  too,  from  this  provision  by  God  of  the  ram 
for  the  sacrifice,  that  God  knows  the  right  hour 
and  moment  to  give  His  help.  He  never  inter- 
oses  too  soon  or  a  second  too  late.  It  is  worthy 


of  notice  that  we  read  of  no  divine  command  to 
Abraham  to  sacrilicc  the  ram  in  the  place  of  Isaac, 
yet  he  may  have  received  such  a  command,  which 
the  inspired  writer  did  not  record.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  no  command  was  needed,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ram  in  the  thicket  being  suCQciont, 
as  a  divine  suggestion,  to  Abraham.  Augustine 
believed  that  the  ram’s  horns  caught  in  the  thicket 
“were  typical  of  the  Lord  Jesus  crowned  with 
thorns  before  His  sacrifice.” 

Verse  14.  “  Jehovah-jlreh.”  The  Lord  will 

provide.  And  there  are  three  blessed  thoughts 
in  this  name  which  Abraham  gave  to  the  Mount : 

1.  The  Lord  sees.  2.  The  Lord  cares  for.  3.  The 
Lord  will  provide.  God  saw  Abraham  from  the 
moment  that  ho  left  Beersheba.  His  eye  had  not 
for  an  Instant  been  turned  from  him.  God  cared 
for  Abraham  with  the  Interest  of  infinite  love. 
And  at  the  right  moment  God  provided  a  way  of 
escape  by  the  ram  in  the  thicket.  “In  the  mount 
of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen.”  Not  only  on  this 
particular  mount,  where  .\.braham  saw  the  love  of 
Jehovah,  but  in  this  mountain,  with  its  precious 
history,  we  have  a  symbol  of  the  height  of  trial  in¬ 
to  which  God  brings  His  dear  children,  and  where 
He  always  reveals  His  grace  in  wonderful  deliver¬ 
ances.  Those  who  have  never  known  trial,  know 
nothing  of  the  rich  meaning  of  these  words  “The 
Lord  will  provide,”  and  hence  such  persons  are 
not  to  be  envied,  since  they  lack  a  precious  vein  of 
Christian  experience.  But  when  God  honors  us 
by  admitting  us  to  His  highest  school  of  discipline, 
and  faith  is  tested  by  the  hottest  flames,  then  do 
we  know,  by  a  rapturous  experience,  the  meaning 
of  “  Jehovah-jireh,”  and  He  gives  us  deliverance 
in  the  hour  of  the  thickest  darkness.  Sweet 
thought!  God  always  sees  me — always  sees  me 
with  infinite  interest ;  and  when  the  fires  are  the 
hottest,  and  the  darkness  densest,  then  He  always 
provides.  He  never  will  send  one  trial  too  many. 
He  will  never  keep  me  in  the  furnace  one  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  my 
faith.  When  we  are  passing  through  trial,  we  may 
see  only  the  sorrow  before  us,  but  God’s  eye  sees 
beyond  the  sorrow  the  glorious  deliverance. 

Notice  concisely  the  typical  richness  of  this  les¬ 
son. 

1.  Abraham  laying  on  the  altar  his  onlj*  son. 
God  the  Father  giving  up  His  only  and  well-belov¬ 
ed  Son  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

2.  Abraham’s  self-denial  in  this  sacrifice.  The 
self-denial  of  God  in  the  gift  of  His  Son. 

3.  Isaac  bound.  •  Jesus  bound  for  the  sacrifice. 

4.  Isaac’s  silence  when  Abraham  laid  him  on  the 
altar.  The  patient  endurance  of  Christ.  “He 
opened  not  His  mouth.” 

5.  Isaac  received  alive  from  the  altar.  The 
risen  Christ  and  the  new  resurrection  life  of  be¬ 
lievers. 

6.  The  ram  substituted  for  Isaac.  Christ  the 
sinner’s  substitute.  Says  Jacobus:  “The  won¬ 
derful  substitution,  in  which  God  set  forth,  as  in  a 
figure,  tlie  plan  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  for  the  of¬ 
fering  of  animal  victims  instead  of  human  sacri¬ 
fices,  pointing  forward  to  the  only  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute  whom  they  foreshadowed,  who  is  God’s 
Lamb,  and  not  man’s — the  Lamb  of  God’s  provid¬ 
ing,  and  from  His  own  bosom.  His  only-begotten 
and  well-beloved  Son — the  Man,  the  God-man.” 
Lange  says:  “The  ram  designates  figuratively  the 
fact  that  Christ  also,  in  His  sacrificial  death,  has 
not  lost  His  own  peculiar  life,  but  as  the  leading 
Shepherd  of  His  flock,  has  only  sacrificed  His  old 
temporal  form  of  a  servant,  in  order  that  through 
His  death  He  might  redeem  them  from  death,  the 
fear  of  death,  tlie  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  a  higher,  deathless  life.” 

May  we  all  be  ready  to  answer,  as  did  Abraham, 
“Here  am  I,”  when  God  calls  us;  and  may  we 
reach  to  the  perfection  of  faith  by  following  close¬ 
ly  in  the  way  which  His  love  marks  out  for  us. 
Remember  the  deliverance  is  always  beyond  the 
trial ;  and  in  heaven,  as  we  look  back  on  the  earth¬ 
ly  discipline  from  the  other  side,  we  shall  praise 
Him  for  every  sorrow  by  which  He  proved  and 
strengthened  our  faith. 


CHOOSING  OCCUPATIONS. 

Four  little  girls  sat  down  to  talk  one  day  beside 
the  brook. 

Miss  Lucy  said  when  she  grew  up  she  meant  to 
write  a  book. 

And  then  the  others  had  to  laugh,  till  tears  were 
in  their  eyes. 

To  think  of  Lucy’s  writing  books,  and  see  her  look 
so  wise. 

Miss  Susie  said  she  always  thought  she’d  like  to 
teach  a  school. 

And  make  the  horrid  ugly  boys  obey  her  strictest 
rule. 

Miss  Jennie  said  she’d  keep  a  store  where  all  the 
rest  must  buy. 

And  they  agreed  to  patronize,  if  “  prices  weren’t 
too  high.” 

Miss  Alice  said  she’d  marry  rich,  and  have  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring. 

And  give  a  party  every  night,  and  “  never  do  a 
thing  ” ! 

But  Nellie,  youngest  of  them  all,  shook  out  each 
tumbled  curl. 

And  said  she’d  always  stay  at  home,  and  be  her 
mother’s  girl  1 

THE  WONDERFUL  MOTHER. 

The  Winter  of  the  year  1709  was  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  cold.  Never  was  a  colder  Winter  known 
in  Europe.  In  France  many  people  froze  to 
death  in  their  beds,  not  only  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  even  in  the  villages  and  cities.  The 
hottest  lire  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  room 
warm. 

Sparrows  and  crows  and  jackdaws  some¬ 
times  fell  down  dead  while  flying  in  the  air. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  froze  in  the 
barn-yards. 

During  this  Winter  a  poor  little  Savoyard 
boy  was  wandering  the  streets  of  Luneville,  in 
Lothringin.  He  was  an  orphan.  His  older 
brother,  who  had  taken  care  of  him,  was 
frozen  to  death. 

The  little  Savoyard  boy  wandered  about  from 
house  to  house,  to  get  a  little  employment  or  a 
piece  of  bread.  He  was  glad  to  blacken  boots 
or  shoes,  dust  clothes,  clean  dishes  in  the 
kitchen,  or  do  anything  that  would  give  him  a 
sou.  But  when  night  came  on,  his  suffering 
became  intense.  He  had  slept  with  his  brother 
in  a  carpenter’s  shop,  where  the  two  had  cover¬ 
ed  themselves  with  an  old  foot-cloth,  on  which 
they  piled  shavings  very  high.  But  now  he 
was  alone,  and  would  certainly  freeze  in  the 
carpenter’s  shop.  The  wife  of  a  hostler  took 
compassion  on  him.  She  showed  him  a  little 
sleeping-place  in  one  of  the  stalls  in  the  stable 
where  the  horses  of  a  certain  prince  were  kept. 
In  this  stall  there  stood  an  iron  cage,  in  which 
a  large  brown  bear  was  confined,  for  the  beast 
was  very  wild  and  angry.  The  boy  lay  down 
upon  some  straw,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  pull  more.  As  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
he  put  it  in  between  the  wires  of  the  cage  in 
which  the  beast  was,  and  found  that  a  large 
pile  was  there.  Thinking  it  was  better  to  get 
in  where  the  straw  was,  he  crawled  up  to  the 
bars.  The  bear  grumbled  a  little,  but  did  no 
violence.  The  boy  offered  a  prayer  which  his 
mother  taught  him,  and  then  committed  him¬ 
self  to  the  keeping  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  bear  took  the  little  stranger  between  her 
paws  and  pressed  him  near  her  warm  breast, 
and  against  her  thick  skin,  so  softly  and  so 
comfortably,  that  he  who  had  not  slept  for 
many  nights  with  any  comfort,  now  forgot  all 
fear,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sweet,  deep  sleep. 

In  the  morning  the  boy  waked  up  with  re¬ 
newed  strength,  and  crept  out  of  the  cage.  At 
night  he  returned  to  his  strange  mother.  Be¬ 
side  the  bear,  there  lay  a  great  many  pieces  of 
bread  which  had  been  brought  from  the  table 
of  the  prince,  but  the  bear  had  eaten  all  she 
wanted  and  these  were  left.  So  the  little 
Savoyard  helped  himself  to  all  he  needed.  He 
then  lay  quietly  down  between  the  paws  of  his 
thick-clad  mother,  who  pressed  him  to  her  as 
she  had  done  before,  and  he  slept  there  as  in 
the  warmest  feather-bed. 


In  this  way  he  spent  five  nights  without  any¬ 
body  knowing  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
night  he  overslept  himself,  so  that  when  the 
hostlers  went  around  with  lanterns  in  early 
morning  to  attend  the  many  horses  in  the 
stable,  they  saw  the  boy  lying  between  the 
paws  of  the  great  bear.  The  old  bear  grunted 
a  little,  as  if  she  was  very  much  offended  at 
any  one  seeing  her  taking  care  of  her  little 
favorite.  The  boy  sprang  up  and  squeezed 
through  the  cage,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  bystanders. 

This  strange  affair  became  widely  known, 
and  created  much  wonder  throughout  the  city. 
Although  the  modest  Savoyard  was  very  much 
ashamed  that  anybody  should  know  that  he 
had  slept  in  the  arms  of  a  bear,  he  was  order¬ 
ed  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  to 
whom  he  told  his  recent  experience.  The 
prince  a{)pointed  a  day  for  him  to  come  again. 
The  boy  came,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  and  princess,  and  many  people  of  rank, 
he  was  requested  to  enter  the  cage  where  the 
great  bear  was.  She  received  him  as  kindly  as 
ever,  and  pressed  him  to  her  breast. 

The  good  prince  now  understood  that  the 
bear,  or  rather  God,  working  providentially 
through  the  bear,  had  been  the  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  poor  little  orphan  boy  from  death.  No 
person  had  taken  care  of  him,  none  had  shown 
any  sympathy  for  him,  and  yet,  in  the  very 
coldest  night  of  tliat  remarkable  Winter,  this 
rough  bear  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life, 
the  providence  of  God  preserving  him. 

This  circumstance  led  the  prince,  and  it 
should  lead  us,  to  remember  that  God  some¬ 
times  uses  the  most  unexpected  means  as  the 
instruments  for  the  consummation  of  his  pur¬ 
poses.  The  little  Savoyard  afterward  led  an 
honorable  and  useful  life,  nor  did  he  ever  for¬ 
get  how  God  had  spared  him  in  his  great  need. 

“  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear.” — 1 
Sam.  xvii.  37, 

“  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I  awaked,  for 
the  Lord  sustained  me.” — Psalm  iii.  5. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Sufficient  returns  of  the  tenth  federal  census 
of  New  York  State  have  been  received  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  belief  that  the  population  of  the  Empire 
State  considerably  exceeds  6,000,000  people. 
Ten  years  ago  the  population  was  put  at  4,382,- 
759,  and  the  State  census  of  1875  showed  a  to¬ 
tal  population  of  4,698,958.  It  is  obvious  there¬ 
fore  that  our  rate  of  increase  during  the  last 
decade  has  equalled  that  of  the  country  at 
large  and  fully  kept  pace  with  the  average  rate 
of  increase  in  New  York  from  the  founding  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  latter  fact  can  be 
made  apparent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  New  York  can  be  supplied,  by  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  successive  records  of  our  develop¬ 
ment  in  population  from  the  period  when  the 
Dutch  first  established  a  trading  post  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan. 

Tlie  first  Dutch  fort,  or  trading  post,  was 
erected  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1615.  The  first 
attempt  at  the  agricultural  settlement  of  the 
New  Netherlands  commenced  in  1623.  In  1628, 
Manhattan  Island  contained  270  souls,  all  told, 
and  in  1658,  the  whole  colony  was  estimated  to 
contain  but  6,000  people.  When  the  Dutch  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  English  in  1664,  the  province 
was  believed  to  contain  10,000,  of  whom  1,500 
were  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  first  attempt 
towards  securing  a  census  of  the  colony  after 
its  occupation  by  the  English  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  1686,  but  the  scattering  results  of 
this  census  that  remain  in  the  records  afford 
no  adequate  clew  to  the  population  at  that 
time.  In  1698,  however,  another  census  was 
taken  by  order  of  Governor  Bellamont,  which 
showed  a  population  of  18,067  in  the  nine  coun¬ 
ties  then  existing.  This  number  had  increased 
to  20,665  in  1703,  when  Cornbury  ordered  an 
enumeration.  From  this  date  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  seven  additional  censuses 
were  taken,  which  showed  the  following  re- 


suite : 

Population. 

Increase. 

1723 . 

_  40,564.... 

1731 . 

_  50,824.... 

1737 . 

_  60,437... 

X746 . 

_  61,689  . , 

.  1,162 

1749 . 

_  73,348..., 

1756 . 

_  96,790.:.. 

1771 . 

....163,337.... 

The  historian 

Bancroft 

estimates  that  in 

1756,  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  union  of  the 
American  colonies.  New  York,  with  96,000  peo¬ 
ple,  was  exceeded  in  population  by  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  207,000,  Connecticut,  with  133,0(X), 
Pennsylvania,  with  195,000,  Maryland,  with 
104,000,  and  Virginia,  with  168,000  —  it  being 
therefore  the  sixth  coiony  in  the  order  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke 
out  this  relation  had  not  materially  changed, 
although  the  quota  of  troops  required  of  the 
several  colonies,  which  was  based  upon  the 
supposed  population  of  each,  required  but  15,- 
724  of  New  York  and  16,932  of  South  Carolina. 

The  first  Federal  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
and  it  put  the  population  of  New  York  at  340,- 
120.  A  State  census  had  in  the  mean  whiie 
been  taken  in  1786,  which  showed  New  York  to 
contain  238,897  people.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  shows  that  the  marvellous  growth  of 
New  York  began  at  once  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  the  mother  country.  New 
York,  from  being  the  sixth  or  seventh  colony 
in  population  in  the  Revolution,  became  the 
fifth  by  the  first  Federal  census,  the  States 
which  surpassed  her  being  the  foliowing : 


Massachusetts . 378,787 

North  Carolina .  393,651 

Pennsylvania . 434,373 

Virginia .  747,610 

New  York .  340,120 


Ten  years  later.  New  York  had  jumped  from 
the  fifth  to  the  third  place,  passing  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  North  Carolina,  while  North  Carolina 
passed  Massachusetts  in  turn.  In  1810,  New 
York  was  second  in  population,  passing  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  this  decade.  In  1820,  at  the  fourth 
Federd  census.  New  York  easiiy  reached  the 
first  position,  exceeding  the  population  of  both 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  about  300,000, 
the  two  latter  States  being  only  a  few  thousand 
apart,  and  both  exceeding  a  million  people. 
Massachusetts  in  the  meanwhile  had  only  in¬ 
creased  to  half  a  million  in  the  thirty  years. 
The  growth  of  New  York  State,  from  1790  to 
the  present  day,  as  indicated  by  ten  Federal 
censuses,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Percentage 


Population. 

.  340.120 . 

of  Increase. 

.  589.051 . 

. 73 

.  959.049 . 

. 1,065,116 . 

. 11 

. 1,918,608 . 

. 81 

. 2,428,921 . 

. 28 

. 3,097,394 . 

. 3,080,735 . 

. 4,382,759 . 

. 19 

1880  (estimated).... 

. 6,000,000 . 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  State  during  the  last  ten  years  is  equal  to 
the  average  ratio  since  the  first  Federal  census. 
It  exceeds  the  ratio  of  increase  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  will  not  fall  far  below  that  of  Ohio  and  Il¬ 
linois — the  former  of  which  has  been  the  third 
largest  since  1840,  and  the  latter  the  fourth 
largest  since  1860,  at  which  census  it  jumped 
from  the  eleventh  position  in  the  list.  The 
fifth  State  in  1870  was  Missouri  and  the  sixth 
Indiana.  The  tenth  census  will  not  change  the 
relative  position  of  these  six  great  States.  The 
fact  to  which  we  now  direct  attention  is  the 
evidence  it  gives  that  there  is  no  present  like¬ 
lihood  that  New  York  State  will  be  overtaken 
and  surpassed  in  population  by  either  of  the 
six,  or  any  of  those  she  passed  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  her  history.  New  York  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  remain,  the  Empire  State. — 
Utica  Herald. 


CHEAPEST  BIBL 

JiOB&HRB  &  McMAKlN, 
Cincinnati.  O. 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers. 

Superior  Music  for  Sunday  Schools,  Devo¬ 
tional  Meetings,  Singing  Classes,  Musical 
Conventions,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Specimen 
Pages  sent  free  on  application. 

GOOD  AS  GOLD,  the  newest  Sunday 
School  Song  Book  published  by  them,  is 
considered  by  many  the  best. 

S30  per  100  in  Boards;  35  ets.  each  by  mail. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

73  Randolph  Street,  I  76  £ast  Ninth  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  N£W  YORK. 


pc  Ever  furnished  Afrontf. 
-C-w  Extra  Turma  and  Large 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


The  Republican  Manual. 

Campaign  of  1880.  * 

History,  Principles,  Early  Leaders,  and  achievements  of  the  Republican  Party.  With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Jsfses 
A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur.  By  E.  V.  Smalley  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

This  work  contains.  In  attractive  form,  at  nominal  cost,  the  Information  which  every  Intelligent  voter  desires  to 
possess.  It  Is  the  best  of  all  arsenals  from  which  active  workers  can  draw  ammunition  for  campaign  use.  Us  oontents 
comprise; 

First.— A  brief  history  of  the  Republican  Party,  with  preliminary  chapters  tracing  the  career  of  earlier  parties  In 
this  country  since  the  Revolution.  The  roots  of  the  Republican  organization  are  followed  back  Into  the  past.  Its  forma¬ 
tion  and  growth  are  described.  Its  great  measures  cited,  and  Its  contests  and  victories  accurately  pictured.  It  Is  belleTed 
that  this  Is  the  only  work  In  existence  which  relates  the  story  of  the  career  this  great  historic  party  In  a  connected  and 
compact  form.  .  _  _  „  .  . 

Second.— An  article  on  early  Republican  leaders,  by  that  veteran  Republican  ]oumalist,  Charles  T.  Congdon,  de¬ 
scribes  the  men  who  formed  the  party,  and  the  work  they  did  for  freedom  and  nationality. 

Third. _ The  National  platforn^s  of  the  party  are  given,  beginning  with  1856  and  ending  with  1880,  that  the  reader 

may  study  its  principles  and  trace  the  progress  of  its  Ideas. 

Fourth.— The  Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  at  every  Presidential  Election  since  the  party  was  formed  Is  given  by 
States,  furnishing  a  complete  record  of  Republican  victories.  ,  .  _  ^  ^  ^ 

Filth.— A  valuable  table  Is  given  showing  the  reductions  In  the  Public  Debt  and  Interest,  effected  by  BepubUoan 
legislation  and  administration  since  1865.  .  _  . . 

Sixth.— The  next  department  of  the  book  comprises  biographical  sketches  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  their  letters  of  acceptance.  The  Life  of  Garfield,  written  by  E.  V.  Smalley,  for  many  years  the 
General’s  personal  friend,  and  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his  career.  Is  very  full  and  satisfactory  In  narrat¬ 
ing  the  romantic  events  of  his  boy  life,  the  courageous  struggles  and  achievements  of  his  early  manhood,  his  noble 
services  during  the  War  for  the  Union,  and  his  not  less  patriotic  and  valuable  services  In  Congress  since  the  Rebellion. 
Numerous  extracts  Irom  the  General’s  speeches  Illustrate  his  remarkable  power  as  an  orator,  the  breadth  and  profund¬ 
ity  of  his  scholarship,  and  his  wise  statesmanship.  A  briefer  sketch  of  General  Arthur,  by  Edgar  L.  Hurlin,  narrates 
the  Interesting  events  of  a  most  eventful  life,  which  shows  that  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  U  worthy  of  the  oonfl- 
dence  and  cordial  support  of  the  voters  of  the  nation. 

Seventh _ A  brief  appendix  contains  “Abandoned  Democratic  Principles,’’  selected  from  platforms  of  tbe  Demooratlo 

Party  since  1856.  It  will  furnish  entertaining  selections  for  Republican  missionaries  to  read  "  aloud  ’’  to  Democratlo 
neighbors. 

The  Tolume  Is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  and  Is  sold  for  but  a  fraction  of  the  price  commonly  charged  for  such  books. 
Price,  50  Cents  ;  if  by  mall,  postage  7  cents  extra.  For  sale  by  the  leading  bookseller  (only  one  in  a  place,)  in  erery 
town,  and  by  the  publishers, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  MANAGER.  TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  TOBK. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OP  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 


WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  HILLER. 

In  a  series  of  thirty-two  chapters  the  author  presses  upon 
Cblstlans,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as 
“ Help  for  Worried  Week-days,’’  “Religion  in  the  Home,’’ 
“The  Choice  of  Friends,’’  “Weariness  In  Well-doing.” 
“  Books  and  Beading,’’  “  Personal  Beauty,”  &c.  The  style 
of  these  chapters  Is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  instruct. 
Ifimo.  Price,  Si. 


NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Fifly-fonrth  Semi-Annial  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  July,  1880. 

CASH  CAPITAL, . $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  -  -  1,856,954  00 


Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  166,391  83 

Net  Surplus, .  1,366,888  06 


Cash  Assets,  -  •  •  $6,390,233  89 


VAGABOND  AND  YICTOB. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . SI  HB 

TWELVE  NOBLE  MEN. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . SI  00 

CHUMBO’S  HUT. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . . . SI  00 

CHRIST  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

A  demonstration  that  Christ  Is  tbe  Divine  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  Inspired  of  CKhI. 

ISmo  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 

Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt. 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Estahlishment. 

ALL  GOODS  FIRST-CLASS. 

PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

Our  Thirty-one  Departments  filled  with  choice  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Summer  Trade. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS,  GLOVES, 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS, 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 

hosip:ry  and  underwear, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS, 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  GOODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

BLACK  SILKS, 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  'FREE. 

During  July  and  Angnst  thin  Establishment  will 
Close  on  Saturdays  at  13  o’cloch,  Noon. 

R.  H.  MARY  &  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


LIPE I 


Broadway,  New  York, 

179  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND, 

President.  Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caali  In  Banka . S31i9,6S!l  49 

Bonda  and  Mortgagea,  being  firat 
Hen  on  RealSatnte  worth  $4,144,- 

950 . 1,89!*,9a8  00 

United  Statea  Stocka  (market  -valae)!!,?  04,900  00 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stocka .  330,976  09 

State  and  Mnnlclpal  Bonda .  101,390  00 

Loana  on  Stocka,  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  (market  value,  $9  0,996.49)..  690,990  00 

Intereat  due,  lat  July,  1880,.... .  83,310  47 

Balance  In  handa  of  Agenta .  140,103  88 

Real  Eatate .  66.103  10 

Preminma  dne  and  uncollected  on 
Policlea  iaaned  at  tkia  olBce. .......  8,409  88 

Total . $0,390,033  89 

CHAS.  J.  MAHTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUHN,  Secretary. 

Washington 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  VOEK. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 

Office,  COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHANGE, 

Cor.  Chnrch  and  Cortlandt  Sta. 

Assets  $5,605, 27i).  invested  m  Government,  State,  and  (Sty 
Stocks,  and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Surplus  $942,708.82  above  all  liabilities. 


W.  HAXTUN,  Tlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Agglatant  Seo’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agenclea, 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam’r. 
A  merchant  of  New  York  city  la  Inaured  In  the  Washino- 
TON  Life  Insubance  Co.  of  New  Yoik,  under  policy  No.  8, 
for  $5,000,  the  amount  to  his  credit  from  unused  dividends  la 
$1,676.93.  The  value  of  this  policy  to-day,  as  a  death  claim, 
is  1,006  per  cent,  upon  tbe  net  Investment.  The  average 
cost  of  this  policy,  per  annum.  Is  $4.97  for  each  $1,000. 

By  the  Nonforfeitable  Automatic  Dividend  System  of  the 
Washington,  this  policy  would  be  kept  In  force  for  years, 
even  if  the  premiums  should  not  be  paid,  and  In  case  of 
death  the  policy  and  remaining  dividends  would  be  paid 
without  deduction. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Official  Examination  of  the 

Company  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent :  v 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  ex¬ 
acting  Investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  commend." 


Issues  all  forms  of  LIFE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
POLICIES,  on  terms  a4  favorable  as  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  positive  safety. 

Special  rates  for  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  single  Pre¬ 
mium  Endowment,  or  Life  Insurance. 

ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $4,963,673.21 
Eeliable  Agrents  'Wanted. 

¥yaTTnsurange  company 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Establislied  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 


56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT. 

Subscribed  Capital . 89,661,660  00 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,786  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 87,080,487  73 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 88,468,168  73 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  lias  the  largest 
Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the 
world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH, 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,318,411.250. 8.  Gov.  Stocks) . $2,703,954  01 

Liabilities,  including  reinsurance .  1,479,008  96 

Surplus . 81,884,946  06 


The  TarlfiT  of  Rates  In  this  City  having  been  abol¬ 
ished,  the  Koval  is  now  prepared  to  write  all  risks 
ON  THEIK  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  invited. 

E.  F.  BEDDA  LL,  Manager. 

W.  IK.  HENSHA  IK,  A«m«.  Manager. 


Best  Substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk. 


PRICE  86  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VICTOR  E.  MAUGER  &  PETRIE,  N.  Y. 

A!  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPER  NOURISH¬ 
MENT  OF  INFANTS  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

Important  to  Mothers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  prominent 
physician  ;  “  We  have  used  your  Victor  Baby  Food  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  Summer  complaint  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  of  tbe  digestive  tract  in  Infanta — probable  more  than 
3(X)  cases  In  all— and  always  with  manifest  good  results. 
O.  W.  WiNTEBBUBN,  M.D.,  Physlclan-in-Chlef,  Manhattan 
Hospital,  New  York.” 


HANUTER 

Fire  losnrance  Companf, 

181  BBOADWAY.  NEW  YOKE 

Cash  Capital,  -------  $600,000  00 

Outstanding  Liabilities,  -  -  -  82,836  43 

Re-insurance  Reserve,  -  -  -  428,819  63 
Net  Surplus, .  730,286  27 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  -  $1,741,041  33 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  RENm  LANE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Seeretarv. 


X  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus, .  807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  DEVEBEUX,  President. 

WM.  O.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  SEOAD'WAT,  NZTW  70EZ, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 


Reserve  for  re-insurance . 81,881,864  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims....  884,678  06 

Capital  paid  In  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingencies)..  100,000  OO 
Net  Surplus .  1,060,601  93 


Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 .  83,606,698  49 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,6(X). 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HOSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  H.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HOSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

GfeO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMES  FRASER, 


HIRAM  BARNET, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP. 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDT, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
HENRY  EYRE. 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agencji  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Uen.  Agent. 


A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sac.  Local  Oop. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Managa 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bnrean. 


By  addbessino  geo.  p.  bowbll  a  oo.,  lo  sprue. 

street.  New  York,  tbe  exact  cost  of  any  proposed  line 
of  advertising  can  be  learned.  100-page  i>amphlet,  10  ota. 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1880. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

No.  S  Beekmon  Street, 

HXNBT  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
RBM8 :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid, 


land ;  but  we  know  in  what  direction  the  land  lies,  and  us,  is  that  it  has  been  a  Gospel  of  oomfoijt — not  of  enter  with  more  zest  upon  the  practical  duties  friends  of  the  institution  are  impatient  over  its 
we  must  sail  onward  till  we  reach  it.  We  pretend  not  wrath,  not  of  bitter  denunciation,  but  of  consolation—  of  life.  Home  never  seems  so  dear  and  precious  slow  progress,  and  perhaps  justly  so.  These, 
to  create  unity— certainly  not  by  arUfleial  ligatures,  but  of  peace  and  of  hope.  In  listening  we  have  seemed  to  ^s  when  the  tired  traveller  returns  to  it  from  if  we  understand  them,  hold  that  its  peculiar 
to  testify  to  that  which  exists  already.  God  is  one.  hear  the  Master’s  voice,  saying  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  ^far.  Perhaps  a  few  have  enriched  their  minds  positionandconditioncallforaheadofsome- 
Theredemption  byJesus  Christ  is  one.  The  l^dy  of  troubled :  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  careful  observations  of  objects  and  facts  what  exceptional  qualifications.  Those  which 


Btered  at  the  Poetoffice  at  New  York,  as  seoond-classBChiist  is  one.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  for  theHyou.” 


kail  matter, 

AdTcrtisements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  inch. 
Ow  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ow  the  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 


coming  of  which  all  hearts  and  voices  are  taught  toj 
pray,  is  presented  as  an  object  in  the  singular  number— I 


Thus  comforted  and  cheered  on  their  pilgrimage,  But  alas  a  great  many  touristslgo  to  make  up  even  a  first-class  gentleman, 

have  seen  many  who  wore  once  with  us  pass  on  into  habits  and  tastes  for  pleasure  andischolar,  and  preacher,  do  not  exhaust  the  re- 


Ow  the  Eighth  Mcentta  “lie.  lone,  and  not  many.  Wha  is  of  essential  benefit  to  oneltwilight  and  the  shadow  This  house  of  God  is  asso-|  for  extravagance,  which  will  bean  injury.  Thereiquirement-they  do  not  fully  meet  it.  Just 

ototYui^^IO  a^ne****  *  lines,  50  cents  anj  one  nation,  in  course  of  time  becomes  the  ciatod  with  many  tender  memories  of  the  living  and  thejis  nnother  side  to  this  annual  breaking  up  of  where  such  a  man  as  they  are  anxiously  look- 

simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  2330,  property  of  all.  You  cannot  fence  oft  the  groat  ocean  dead.  I  recall  an  old  man  with  white  hairs,  and  a  gen-lhome,  and  hegb'a  to  the  Old  World,  a  very  qucs-  ing  for  is  to  be  found,  we  are  not  sure.  Doubt- 
Vow  York.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Dbaft.Uonetobdeb  into  private  pastures ;  you  cannot  partition  off  the  firma-  tie  mother,  and  a  sister  tenderly  beloved,  who  oftenltionable.if  notadecidedlybadside,  which  needs  less,  however,  we  have  somewhere  a  divine  in 
or  Bboistebed  LETTER .  nognt  iuto  household  lotsj  you caniiot  divide sun,  moon,  worshipped  here.  They  are  gone  now— gone  from  our|nioro  attention  than  it  gets  from  eitlier  the  pul-  full  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 

and  stars  into  bits  of  personal  property.  You  cannot  .sight,  but  not  from  our  memory  or  our  affection;  theylpit  or  the  press.  Hotv  many  constitutions  have  waiting  the  call  to  bring  high  administrative 
by  any  process  monopolize  great  Christian  ideas.  You  have  passed  within  the  veil,  and  are  now  without  faultij,ppn  permanently  broken  down  by  fasliionable  qualities  to  an  office  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
cannot  play  Robinson  crusoeism  in  the  Church  of  God  before  the  throne  of  God.  .  ^  ^lexcesses  at  a  season  when  nature  demands  ill  its  demands  and  rewards 

No  man  can  appropriate  to  himself  in  an  insular  spirit  So  the  Church  is  pourinj^  on  without  ceasing  into  tteg  ..  .  ,  i  t  i  i.  i  i  ^  x  i  ,  ’  .  , 

ly  e^lusive  righV  in  those  great  matters,  to  the  dis-  world  unseen :  ^  But  as  we  have  already  premised,  President 

cussion  of  which  we  now  welcome  you— Christian  faith.  Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood,  sudden  and  fool-  Brotyn  does  not  leave  his  post  because  of  any 

Christian  life,  Christian  work,  Christian  hope,  and  And  part  are  crossing  now.  lish  attachments,  at  places  where  the  restraints  special  exigency  or  trouble.  His  relations  with 

Christian  destiny.  Bigots  may  misunderstiviul  this,  and  In  recalling  what  we  owe  to  our  pastor,  we  ought  notBof  home  are  impossible !  A  round  of  folly  and  its  trustees  have  always  been  amicable ;  and  his 
lend  themselves  to  what  is  private,  local,  and  exclusive,  to  forgot  his  somces  to  the  Church  at  large.  But  a  fowl  dissipation  often  leads  to  a  wretched  career,  influence  as  President  will  ever  be  spoken  of  in 
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but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  property  in  goodlycars  since,  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  was  divided  intoH  A  vast  deal  of  the  extravagance  in  living  whicliBtcrms  of  respect  and  kindly  appreciation.  Even 
f*a*.  contents  of  this  paper.  thoughts,  good  deeds,  and  good  men.  Paul  is  ours.itwo  bodies— not  only  separate,  but  in  many  cases  joal-|is  consuming  our  substance  and  wearing  outifinancially  there  is  improvement.  At  the  meet- 

1.  OuB  CoNTBiBUTOBS;  Ambrose  at  Avon.  Theology  In  and  Cephas  Is  ours,  and  Apollos  is  ours.  All  tliegreiitHous  and  almost  hostile.  To  bring  them  together,  was  aV^m.  vitality,  is  a  foreign  importation.  How  ing  of  the  trustees  at  wliieh  his  resignation  was 

a  Shipyard.  A  Sunset  on  Mohonk.  Female  Mission-  historic  names  associated  with  scholarship,  philan-Hwork  of  years— a  work  requiring  infinite  patience  ““'fgmany  of  tliose  who  come  back  this  season  from  accepted,  a  final  disposition  of  $30  000,  secured 
•ries.  Evenings  with  Authors.  thropy,  and  religion  no  matter  in  what  land  they  "arelthe  “meekness  of  wisdom.”  Ho  was  one  of  the  ReunJ^j^^.j,  j  Goertner  several  years  ago  in  Buffalo, 

2.  COBRESPOSDENCE:  TheWartburg.  The  Waldenses.  bom,  or  in  what  Church  they  were  baptized,  are  theK ion  Committee;  and  how  carefully  he  wiought  in  allB  ^ _  •'  .  ,  vl  •  i  1, 

Bellglous  Insanity  and  Fanaticism.  The  Welsh  Cal-  common  property  of  all  Christian  believers.  All  truths,  8  those  negotiations  ;  with  what  courtesy  and  dignity  heR  and  recently  paid  in,  W  as  made  ;  it  IS  to  be  mil- 

Tinlsttc  Methodist  Church  In  Wales.  Missionary  Pro-  discoveries,  all  iuvontions,  all  things  j^ood  aiidaallayed  prejudices  and  smoothed  difQculties,  and  OI  its  limitations  and  rcstiaillts  ?  Ho^\  cd  after  the  donor  “  the  Pratt  Professorship 

gress.  The  Religious  Press.  worth}’,  in  due  time  are  as  sure  to  diffuse  tliomselvesKed  those  who  wore  suspicious  into  trusting  friends — be  led  away  from  the  house  of  God,  — the  iiai'ticiilar  department  to  bo  hereafter 

8.  The  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kit-  jn  every  direction,  as  water  to  find  its  level,  orBtbat  is  a  matter  of  history.  I  only  repeat  what  thoseS^ud  the  delight  they  oncc  felt  in  Chri.stian  wor-  named.  All  able  Eaeulty  have  faithfully  co- 

tredge.  The  Children  at  Home.  The  Growth  of  New  heaven  to  flow  into  every  open  space. B who  took  part  in  those  negotiations  have  said— that  toEsliip.  Those  Sunday  excursions,  what  effect  operated  in  labors  but  scantily  remunerated, 

■  The  Death  oi  Dr  Adams  The  End  of  method  can  WO  prevent  this,  if  wo  would.  Be-|no  other  man  in  this  couniry  is  the  Bresb}’torian  Chiireh|\vill  their  license  iiiid  dissipation  have  on  pub-  for  the  advancement  of  tlie  interests  of  the  In- 


Iall  discoveries,  all  inventions,  all  tuiiigs  good  and  gallayed  prejudices  and  smoothed  (liflloulties,  and  turn-jta  .......  mo  nio  j.  lati  j. 

worthy,  in  due  time  are  as  sure  to  diffuse  tliomselvesKed  those  who  wore  suspicious  into  trusting  friends — be  led  away  from  the  house  of  God,E — the  iiai'ticular  department  to  bo  hereafter 
abroad  in  every  direction,  as  water  to  find  its  level,  orBtbat  is  a  matter  of  history.  I  only  repeat  what  thoseS^fid  the  delight  they  once  felt  in  Chri.stian  wor-B named.  An  able  Eaeulty  have  faithfully  co- 


Tork  State. 

4.  EorroBiALS  : 
Summer.  I 
Coming  Cou 
Churches. 

6.  Mission  Work 
the  Good  to  < 


The  Death  of  Dr.  .Adams.  The  End  of 


the  Goodtocrowd  out  the  Bad.  Unknown.  WhyaRpoint  in  the  upper  air  in  which  all  the  diseordant||ueeii  cuoscii  uie  msi  jxuueun,ui  uy  a<.-eiuiuuiioii,  miu  uen  -  .  ,  ,H  •  •  . 

LlmlU'd  Term  Eldership  Is  preferable  to  an  UuUmlt-lsounds  of  the  earth,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  chime  ofSiiot,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tact,  anticipated  suchB"f  ^  foi  US  as  a  people,  if  it  does  not  go  hardRan  inci'easmg  and  a  Wise  devotion  to  its  welfare, 
ed.  Some  French  Nuns  take  a  decided  stand.  OneB))gi]g^  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  laugh  of  the  child,  andBa  movement  by  himself  proposing  the  name  of  another, H "it h  US  in  the  end.  Individuals  must  see  to  itSLastly,  the  movement  of  the  six  Synods  of  the 
thing  and  another.  Bjjjg  ^0^,11  of  the  beggar,  meet  and  blend  in  perfect  har-B  who  was  at  once  chosen  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Bthat  tile  Summer  yields  tliem  fiotvers  aud  fruit BState  for  tlie  complete  endowment  of  the  Col- 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  ScientificBjjjgjjy  gurely  it  is  something  more  than  a  poetic  con-S  And  now  ho  is  to  render  another  service  to  the  ChurehB instead  of  poisonous  weeds,  and  bring  backS  lege,  is  the  most  hopeful  in  appearance  of  all 
and  Useful.  The  Household.  Foreign.  loeit,  even  the  sure  word  of  inspiration,  that  when  onceH in  the  new  position  to  which  he  goes.  Wo  are  not  toiwitli  them  new  vigor  of  faith  and  conscienceKtlic  events  of  its  history.  We  know  of  no  good 

19  cu^ent^Evrnte  Mo^n^'and  ^ ®  '*^**‘^  “  h-llowship  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  jj regard  that  as  in  any  respect  loss  iinpoitant  than  thatifor  their  Autumn  work.  It  is  not  the  plcasiireS reason  why  it  may  not  be  pmshed  to  completion, 

Markets  Bmeet  in  a  high  and  heavenly  place,  where  “all  thingsH which  he  has  occupied  with  us.  There  is  no  higher  po-j  jjyj;  poison  that  is  to  be  guarded  against. Band  Hamilton  College,  in  the  heart  of  tlie  great 

-LL!L'.  ,  '  "  ■"  ,  l^re  gathered  together  in  one.  both  which  are  in  heaven gsitioii  in  the  country,  than  to  be  at  the  head  of  one  ot|  surisliine,  all  the  loveliness  and  glory  of | Presbyterian  community  of  the  Empire  State, 

□  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  Him”;  an  elevation  13  our  great  Colleges,  or  Theological  Somiuanes.  Hence-I  , ,  ^  c?  ^  i  i  u  •  i  i  i  •  a  a  i  ai  v  i  «  i  ^a*  i  •  i  ai  i  a:  ..  i 

THE  DEATH  OP  DR.  ADAMS.  high  that  there  is  a  complete  oblivion  to  all  those  I  forth  his  life  will  bo  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  I Sumner,  should  be  inha  ed  into  the  sysjtake  position  which  tlie  educational 

The  foremost  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  thelmanifold  distinctions  of  country,  race,  and  name,  I  learning.  He  will  do  much,  we  believe,  to  enlarge  and  j  into  our  boo.l  and  brain,  and|needs  of  that  community  imperatively  require. 

I^esbyterian  Church  in  America,  is  no  more.Bwhich  belong  entirely  to  a  lower  and  heavier  atmos-g strengthen  that  Institution,  which  he  helped  to  found ^  l>ait  of  our  \C1>  life,  to  increase  theg 

lev.  William  Adams,  D.D..  who  has  been  fail-Iphere.  iuearly  forty  years  ago.  And  it  before  he  finishes  iiii-B sweetness  and  beauty  and  joy  of  the  W  interg  cqMINQ  COUNCIL. 


of  Aug.  19.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  I 

Markets.  I 


Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  is  no  more,  g  which  belong  entirely  to  a  lower  and  heavier  atmos- 
Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  who  has  been  fail-Bphere. 


I  sweetness  and  beauty  and  joy  of  the  Winter 


ing  for  several  weeks,  died  on  Tuesday  morningB  pleasure  of  our  Conference  is  subject  to  abate- g course,  he  can  see  it  established  on  siieli  broad  and 

at  a  quarter  past  three  o’clock  It  was  ou  theB™®**^'  whose  presence  would  have  gniced  thi8g.solid  foundations  that  it  shall  endure  to  many  genera- 

4  _ _ ; _ #  o  I  _ _  ,1 _ „jgoccasion,  are  not,  for  God  hath  taken  them.  It,  as  weStioiis,  it  will  be  his  noblest  monument. 

last  morning  of  bummer  that  liis  eves  closedB  a  w  i  -  r  i .  t  h 


on  the  beauty  of  earth,  to  open  on  a  beauty! 


believe,  departed  spirits  arc  conscious  of  whttt  occurs  j 
on  earth,  those  beloved  friends  and  brethren  are  not! 


which  shall  never  fade  on  the  tm^fiding,  — Merle  D’Aubign^,  Count 

dying  world.  | 

Gasparin,  Hoffman.  Norman  MuLeod,  Henrv  Alford, 


aying  wona.  Gasparin,  Hoffman,  Norman  MuLeod,  Henry  Alford, g  , 

Now  that  this  long  life  is  ended,  and  that  we  Pr.  Guthrie,  and  our  own  Mellvaine  and  8chmueker.|h®  contact  with  su< 

can  look  back  upon  it  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  If  it  be  good  and  pletisant  for  brethren  to  dwell  togothei  men,  over  whom  his 

it  has  been  one  of  the  most  complete,  the  most  in  unity  on  earth,  how  much  better,  more  fragrant  thatiH'vas  very  great,  the  effect  o 
fully  rounded,  and  most  useful,  of  which  either  precious  ointment,  and  sweeter  than  the  dew  of  Hermon.Htinue  through  coming  years, 
our  Church  or  our  country  can  boast.  A  native  will  it  be  when  all  whoare  united  to  one  another  thioughg  Thus  having  given  a  great 


nearly  forty  yottrs  ago.  And  ii  uoiore  ne  iinisues  i/nc  THE  COMING  COUNCIL. 

Icourse,  he  can  see  it  established  on  siielt  broad  aitdgdays. _ ^ 

solid  foundations  that  it  shall  endure  to  many  genera-B  The  Presb}  tcrian  Council,  to  meet  in  Pliila- 

tioiis,  it  will  be  his  noblest  monument.  gRESIGNATION  OF  PRESIDENT  BROWN.  Sept.  21st  (and  continue  until  Oct.  3rd), 

mi-  _ _ —  will  bo  composed  of  about  250  delegates,  count- 

iis  an  cp  TTninn  «;cn  iti'irvl  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board  of  ing  tho.so  from  abroad  as  well  as  from  home, 

years  »h.oh  he  ‘  “  i?™",';"' jTraslees  o(  Hamilton  College,  held  in  miea.  The  Key.  Dr.  William  M.  Tarton.  pastor  ot  the 

were  i^rhaps  the  mos  u,c  .1  oH^  ,,  ^  lL.D.,  First  chmch  ot  this  city,  and  Moderator  ot  the 

became  m  contact  with  successive  classes  ofR^™ . ,  ,  .  . . ,. _ r... i _ +  .  +..i- .  .  ......  , 


This  anticipation  proved  true.  The  seven! 


3  came  m  contact  with  successive  classes  ofR  „  ...  .  ,.  .  .  .  .....  ,  , 

t  1.).  ,  SIT, 1. 1  1 (1 . . i ^cd  liis  rcsigiiatiou  as  President;  to  takegGeneral  Assembly,  wall,  it  is  expected,  preacli 

)ung  men,  over  wliom  ins  personal  inlluenceR  i  a.  *  „  ,  .  ... 

"  a  av  rr  a  „  Bcffect  when  a  new  incumbent  enters  upon  tlielthe  sermon  at  the  formal  convening  of  the 

as  verv  great,  the  effect  of  winch  will  con-B  „  mi  -  a-  a  j  i  H  ,  ,  .  ........ 

,  •  •  „  .  ,  .  Boffice.  The  resignation  Avas  accepted,  and  agdelegates — a  service  which,  it  will  be  reraem- 

mie  roiip  1  comiiit,  jeais.  gcommittce  was  appointed,  to  whom  the  mattergbered.  Dr.  Adams  was  originally  selected  to 

Thus  having  aiven  a  great  impulse  to  a  AvorkB  r  •  a.  i  mu-  8  . 

,  .  ,  ,  1- 1  a  1-  .1  1,0  vof  -00,1  procuring  a  successor  was  reterred.  1  his® perform.  The  designation  of  the  Moderator 


passed  in  this  city,  and  what  of  enlarged  and  to  “  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ”-to  “  the  proved,  to  die  There  he 

liberalizing  influences  might  come  from  the  oral  assembly  of  the  Church  of  the  First-born  written  in  with  the  most| 

change  were  his ;  while  he  clung  in  fond  and  heaven.”  Welcoming  one  another  to  these  Christian  a  loving  care  for  some  weeks,  and  there,  sur- 
filial  reverence  to  all  that  was  noblest  and  bestBa-ssemblies  upon  the  earth,  greeting  every  occasion  likeBroundod  by  his  family,  he  tranquilly  breathed 
in  the  faith  and  worship,  the  love  of  learning  tlas  for  the  expression  of  Christian  courtesy,  eonfidonco  jhis  last. 

and  the  household  customs,  of  his  ancestors.  beseeching  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  |  He  is  gone.  He  will  be  with  us  no  more. 


Hon.  Tlieo.  W.  Dwiglit,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  Henry 
Kendall,  D.D. ;  and  President  David  H.  Coch¬ 
ran,  LL.D.,  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute. 

President  Brown’s  letter  of  resignation  re¬ 


perform.  The  designation  of  the  Moderator 
for  this  service  is  most  happy  in  all  respects — 
just  such  a  selection  indeed  as  Dr.  Adams  him¬ 
self  w'ould  have  been  forward  to  make,  had  the 
duty  of  naming  a  preacher  in  his  stead  devolv¬ 
ed  upon  him. 

The  number  of  papers  to  be  presented  will, 
of  course,  be  very  large,  and  there  will  be  some 
danger  that  the  Council  will  lack  for  time  to 


and  the  household  customs,  of  his  ancestors. you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesusa  He  is  gone.  He  will  be  with  us  no  more. 

He  was  born  in  Colchester  Conn  Jan  25th  Bl-hrists  sake  and  for  the  loie  of  the  Spirit,  that  youg^Q  utore  shall  we  have  his  guidance,  his  coiin- 
1807.  His  father,  John  Adam’s,  LL.D.,  was  one|*‘”^''  ‘:‘’‘^‘"«gsel,  and  his  sympathy.  Yet  in  one  sense  he  is 

of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  his  dav,  the  wtl*  of  God  we  may  with  you&  Spiritually  his  presence  abides  with 

subsequently  became  the  head  of  Ph  llipsl,'*^;"T  ’r  still,  and  the  memory  of  the  instructions 

0UA/C7V.VlUVAAt;AJ  A/X,LtAAAAL/  LAiV/  1AL.LAXA  V/A  -^  **  ^  ‘  *  U ■  tO  thO  tl  lUB  WnCH  RU  tllC  tniO  SeFVantS  Of  CU  HSt ,  <  ‘  Ollll  I  i.i;  fi  ,.19  «  X  11.  1.1* 

Academy,  where  the  son  was  prepared  forlfrom  tlie  East,  the  tVest,  the  North  and  South,  wtth|"’^‘‘®l^ 

Yal6  College,  which  he  entered  in  1823,  grad-BtUeir  bosoms  full  of  sheaves,  shall  meet  together  at  they y®  ^^lth  new 
uating  four  years  later,  and  subsequently  fromiharvest  home  in  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  very@force  now  that  he  has  passed  within  the  heav- 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Ordained  inB  words  of  Dean  Alford,  whose  personal  presence  we  missKcnlj'  gates.  Remembering  the  words  that  he 
1831,  his  first  settlement  was  over  the  Congre-B'^niong  us— words  which  were  chanted  at  his  funeral  ser-Bspake  while  he  was  yet  with  us,  we  shall  try 
gational  church  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  where  he  j  vice  in  Canterbury  Cathedral :  ito  follow  his  teachings  and  to  imitate  his  ex- 

preached  three  years.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  “  ’’^i"  urtglT"''*^  |ample.  _ 

the  Central  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city,  The^armh^soMUe  ransom^  I  funeral  services  are  announced  to  take 

then  worshipfung  in  Broome  street,  of  which  'Tts  nnished — aii  i»  finishoa,  gpla  *e  to-niorro3v  (Friday  >  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 

he  remained  pastor  until  1853,  when,  as  the  tide  Finfg  opcfwidl%?'^«mo“n  gau";  | Madison-sqiiare  church,  where  he  preached  for 

of  population  was  setting  up  town,  a  strong  col-  Aud  let  the  victors  in.  Sg^  many  years.  The  Alumni  and  students  of 

ony  left  the  old  site  to  form  a  new  church,  which  O  then  what  raptured  greetings  Hti.f,  TTni,-in  Romin-irv  -infl  minis;!  critil  friends 

from  the  place  of  its  location  took  the  name  of  wl^“tS^;%‘^?earnd^^  up,  11":  iS  to  reUn  the  psTor  o7 

the  Madison-square  church,  which  soon  became  ^v  itere  i  aruugs  are  no  more.”  jMen’s  Christiitn  Association  an  hour  before,  to 

under  his  ministry  one  of  the  largest  and  most  So  it  is  that  our  hopes  of  heaven  outer  into  the  'vel-Bpj.Qpu(,j  fu  chureli  in  a  body.  Tlie  sermon 
flourishing  in  the  city.  He  remained  pastor  uu-8como  we  once  more  give  you,  in  the  name  ef  the  LordB  ,,,,  ,  uronplmd  Iw  Prnf  H  D  Hitchcock 
til  1873,  thus  completing  nearly  forty  years  in|jesns  and  of  Christian  brotherhood.  .^uiirilll  be  Sou7f  Auburn 

the  pulpit  of  New  York.  During  the  latter  lialf|  Evangelical  Alli-ifor  interment. 

(atleast)ofthislongi>eriodnotanot^  M  ^ - -  -! 


„  .  TT„  H'i<?"td  briefl}  the  history  and  progress  of  thegafford  that  fair  and  full  reading  and  discussion 

He  is  gone.  He  will  be  with  us  no  more.H,,  ,,  i  -  ..i  i-  *  Yi  -  i  -  H,  . 

1  ti  V,  I  to  iCollege  during  thetourteen  years  of  his  adram-Sdue  alike  to  the  importance  of  the  topics  and 

No  more  shall  we  have  his  guidance,  his  coun-H.  ,  i  ,  •  J. 

,  *1,  V  I  V.O  loHistYution,  and  touched  in  ht  terms  upon  thewthe  ability  and  worth  of  tiie  respective  authors. 

,el  andhis  syi,  .a  hy.  let  m  oiM  «„se  to  the  lioani  ot  Trastees  alacolTo  gaard  agaiaat  this  so  far  js  may  to.  It  is 

no  saae.  .  !•  1  ir  J  1'  .  .  1  he  had  lieen  iua  uganiled ;  only  six  of  thewholelitrobahle  that  the  Coimcil  will  early  be  divided 

us  s  ill.and  the  memorv^of  i,e  last  uct  otoi  sections,  due  notice  being  given  to  the 

which  we  liave  so  often  heard  from  his  lips.g  .  .  .im  i  I-  .n  -x-  •  i  H  ,  v  ,  , 

Indeed  these  lessons  will  come  to  us  with  new|"*'”'‘'"“"f ' ,  the  position  mvolv-ivmblic  of  the  several  prop-ammes  for  each  day 

f  -asx  sx  fiir  f  im  Bnci  lie  lie  V 1  u-itiiin  tim  great  labor  and  constant  anxiety,  Dr.llhe  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  will 


Ten  thousand  times  ton  thousand 
In  sparkling  rnlnieia  brlghi. 

The  armies  ot  the  ran.soincd  saints 
Throng  uj)  the  steej's  oi  light. 

'Tis  finished — all  is  fluishod. 

Their  fight  with  Di-ath  and  Sin; 
Flliig  open  wide  the  golden  gales, 

Aud  let  the  victors  in. 

O  then  what  raptured  greetings 
on  Canaan’s  happy  shore, 

What  knitting  severed  friendships  uj). 
Where  l  arliugs  are  no  more.” 


to  follow  his  teachings  and  to  imitate  his  ex-M  ,  ,  ..  ...  .  • 

,  S  Not  do  I  sec,  lie  eotiliiitie.s,  in  review  of  1  heft  hearers,  where  it  belongs.  Under  this  arrange- 

-  a  past,  bow  I  <-’oidd  have  acted  with  a  laore  aii-Hment  hearers  will  in  many  cases  attend  upon 

The  funeral  sendees  are  announced  to  conduct^^^o^liVirs  in^he|t^^  whom  they  wish  to  see  as  well  as  hear, 

pla  ,*e  to-niorro3v  (Friday  >  at  ten  o  clock  m  j  willingly  submit  it  to  tlio  deliberateBand  will  make  up  for  any  temporary  losses  by 

Madison-square  church,  where  he  preached  forP  judgment  of  fair-uiinded,  candid,  and  eonipetentBsecuring  the  entire  proc'wdings  when  issued  in 
!.so  manyvears.  The  Alumni  and  students  ofichsoryors.  It  gives  mo  pleasure  to  tiiliik  that  1„  —e  Dresume  thev  will  be.  with  all 


j.so  many  years. 


the  Union  Seminary,  and  ministerial  fronds. 


a  volume,  as  we  presume  they  will  be,  with  alls 


Ifor  interment. 


of  the  city  was  so  much  in  the  public  eve.  He  ,ri-  t 

was  in  such  demand  that  no  linevolent  plat-  i  7  SUMMER.  j 

form  seemed  complete  without  his  presence.  ^  i^^7i  i  1 1  ..  ^  einmarj ,  oa  seasons  run  into  each  other.  The  ther-j 

Few  men  could  have  endured  such  labors,  be-  ^^'i^e“  i»Yited  twice  beforts  and  had shows  very  little  respect  for  the  al- 

sldes  bearing  a  chief  part  in  “  the  care  of  all  J‘^st  the  pressure  upon  hmi|,jia,i,ac.  But  tliough  YVintcr  is  apt  to  linger  in 

the  churches,”  as  a  leader  in  our  Presbyterian  so  stiong  that  he  felt  it  hi.s  duty  to  ac-BtHe  lap  of  Spring,  and  Summer  not  unfrctiuent- 


! posed  to  difficulties  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
unknown,  to  rivalries  and  competitions  sbiiritei 
and  more  numerous  than  ever.  It  is  inevittible 


Icept.  Tho.se  of  us  who  were  members  of  that! 
congregation  will  not  soon  forget  the  meeting! 


to  those  who  represented  needy  churches  at  the 
West. 

But  it  was  as  a  speaker  of  consummate  ad¬ 
dress,  which  gave  him  great  power  over  ix>p- 


land  have  still,  of  his  surpassing  excellence  nsafl^g].hvd,  and  the  great  watering-place  caravan 


I  are  invitofl  to  meet  in  the  ptirlor  of  the  YoungRber  of  ilsgiaduates,  in  the  [teriodof  which  I  spetik  We  hear  some  intimations  of  apprehension 
Men’s  Christian  Association  an  hour  before,  toHf the  jtast  fourteoii  years]  is  greater  by  many  relative  to  hospitality.  Of  course,  not  as  to 
proc^d  to  tbe  ohuroh  in  o  body  duonUty  but  on  tho  score  ot  prom,. t- 

Will  be  preached  by  Piof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. e„|ered  at  Commeneoment.  At  the  same  ness.  As  yet  the  Philadelphia,  like  the  New 
The  remains  will  be  removed  to  Mount  Auburn B time  it  becomes  us  to  remember  that  we  are  ex-  York  houses,  are  mostly  closed,  their  occu- 
for  interment.  Bposed  to  difficulties  which  a  few  years  ago  were  pants  not  having  returned  from  the  country  or 

Bunkiiown,  to  rivalries  and  competitions  sbarpei  » _ _  ti,  t.,  vt,.v 

“  Band  more  numerous  than  ever.  It  is  inevitiiblea^^®^^?  tiavel.  Spider  webs  are  woven  in  the 

THE  END  OP  SUMMER.  itliat  changes  must  take  place,  and  I  liave  thouglit  S  vestibules,  and  the  closed  windows  of  block 

The  seasons  run  into  each  other.  The  ther-i*'^^  best,  at  the  present  time,  to  tender  to  thoRoardSafter  block  in  every  direction  give  no  token  of 
mometer  shows  very  little  respect  for  the  their  |  Hfe  within.  It  is  feared  that  tlie  usual  occu- 

maiiac.  But  tliough  YVintcr  is  apt  to  linger  in  I  of  Hon  Theodore  W.  Dwight  thei^f/'*  bo^t 

the  lap  of  Spring,  and  Summer  not  unfrc(iuent-gj,pgjgnatiou  was  accepted,  the  salary  to  be  Pflidil  „  pnt  and  sler-n  do  others  ’ 

ly  loiters  on  into  Autumn,  as  though  loth  tog  for  the  current  year  Ex-Governor  Sevmour 

leave  the  beautv  it  has  brought  conveniencei^  ^  .  tTOVCiiioi  bty  moui,  ds|  precedent  for  hinting  to  all  nervous 

leave  rne  oeauty  it  nas  nioiiont,  of  the  six  remaimngmembersof  the  Boaid,|J^„ 

and  custom  have  fixed  a  boundary  to  the  sea-|nfter  exnressions  of  hi"h  nersonal  reirard  forg®^  ^t’l’vehensive  brethren,  Giat  theu 

sons  and  we  are  obli-ed  to  trovern  ourselvcsit;  d  ^  t  i  l  ”  •  i's  no  cause  for  anxiety  whatever.  The  same 

tc^m-fWlv  o^»iselves|Hr  Brown  hoped  the  resignation  vvould  be  expressed  in  this  city  a  few  weeks 

atcoiuingi}.  Icepted  m  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  it  vvasa.,,.-  tm 

With  the  coming  of  September  absentees  I  Hr.  L.  M.  Miller  of  OgdensburgI*"  ^ 

from  the  city  begin  to  return  from  their  holi- i  he  had  alwavs  found  Dr  Brown  devotedi^^^^  seven  jears  AoO.  But  they  proved 
d-iv  wanderintrs  the  beaches  are  ranidlv  de-lf  *i  ^  a  1  always  t  uiid  Di.  J  low  e  ^groundless.  Families  who  had  promised  hos- 
tla}  wanderings,  tne  neacues  aie  rapuiiy  ae  RfQ  fhe  cause  of  the  Master,  strictly  conscien-H^..,..x.,,  r«t,„nod  iyx +!-,«, v  in  .mrxd  ti.nn 

sertod.  and  thft  watorincr-nlace  oaravan-H*:^,,-.  _ 4.1 _  tt^  retuinea  to  their  homes  in  ^ood  time, 


body.  Hewas  chosen  moderator  of  the  Generalg^^^  *  o  us  tv  10  were  imm  ers  o  a  p^y  loiters  on  into  Autumn,  as  though  loth  for  the  current  year.  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  as 

Assembly  when  it  met  in  the  city  of  Washing-  congregation  will  not  soon  forget  the  meetinggieave  the  beauty  it  has  brought,  convenience!  one  of  the  six  remaining  members  of  the  Board,! 
ton  in  1852,  and  has  been  during  all  these  later  ^  ion,  norBj^,j^f  custom  have  fixed  a  boundary  to  the  sea-Hj^ffer  cxpre.ssion3  of  high  personal  regard  for 

years  a  member  of  missionary  committees,  and  ,  ®  roilowcdBsons,  and  we  are  obliged  to  govern  ourselvcslHr.  Brown,  hoped  the  resignation  would  be  ac- 

listened  to  the  wants,  and  given  a  helping  hand  ^®^®-laccordingly.  Bcepted  in  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  it  was 

to  those  who  represented  needy  churches  at  the  ,  v\as  oiir  piivi  ege  on  a  occasion  o  say  aB  With  the  coming  of  September  absentees  8  He.  L.  M.  Miller  of  Ogdensburg 

West.  7  7-  7  h’  '^^bdn  to  return  from  their  holi-|gjiij  had  always  found  Dr.  Brown  devoted 

But  it  was  as  a  speaker  of  consummate  ad-  ttie>  express  tne  leeiiiig  wnicn  we  naa  tiien,H,jay  wanderings,  the  beaches  are  rapidly  de-|fo  cause  of  the  Master,  strictly  conscien- 


ular  assemblies,  that  he  will  live  longest  in  °  I  lack  the  element  vvliich  the  Yankees  call 

memory  and  the  admiration  of  the  public.  OncB-  wesai  w  le  e  was  iv-g  train  that  arrives  brings  back  the  sunburned  we  would  look  a  great  while  bo- 

.rx.. 5nxrxT.ixQoir.Txo  Lirvx  oo  o  o.xQob-or.  n-511  ,.xx.B*ag.  wc  uow  rcpcdt  w ith  ncw  cmphasis  overRanii  tnivel-bronzod  tourists  from  the  inoun- . i.j  k..  t  «.,a;.x.,  ..  .....x.,,- 


tious,  and  a  Christian  gentleman  He  migh  everything  was  arranged  for  the  reception 

lack  the  element  vyluch  the  Yankees  guests  ^yithoxit  xindiio  haste ;  and  ^^hen  the 


or  two  impressions  of  him  as  a  speaker  will  re-  cnuxTixioio  tnivel-bronzod  tourists  from  the  ifioan-Hfoi-cweshouldbesuceessfulinfindingapresi- 

^in  verydistiuctin  the  miudsof  all  who  hoard  ThfsTa  sad  anomeitt  to  us  all.  Howeverwe  ntayil^""  wins^rasTIimeTt^LS^^^^  “  Sontleman,  a  Christian, 

him.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appear-  have  prepared  ourselves  for  it,  it  is  always  painful  t..|  °  “  begins  to  assume  its  accustomed  a8pect|j^jjj  Hon.  William  J.  Bacon  thought 

ance.  Tall  and  erect,  he  could  not  be  seen  in  any  separatetl  from  oue  who  is  very  dear  to  us.  Wo  may  1°"^®  more.  It  has  been  a  longer  Summer  th.in  College  was  nmkiug  a  great  mistake  in  part- 
company  without  being  distinguished  as  above  have  reasoned  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  it  is  beginning  in  May,  and  Jum"|ing  with  Dr.  Brown.  Judge  Foster,  who  had 

the  common  stature  of  men.  If  be  rose  in  any  the  best.  But  that  does  not  make  it  the  less  painful.  Bseeming  to  have  anticipated  Julv.  There  basL|^ggjj  the  Board  forty- four  years, 

assembly  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  whether  We  have  been  told  this  evening  by  our  pastor  (howfiboen  more  recreation,  more  travelling,  moreSgg^j^  that  Hamilton  College  had  uev’er  seen  half 
at  home  or  abroad,  that  commanding  figure  sweet  is  that  word)  ot  the  reasons,  private  aud  public,  jauuts  and  excursions,  tliis  Summer,  than  inBgQ  bright  days  before  the  days  of  Dr.  Brown 
instantly  arrested  attention;  and,  heighten-  which  have  led  him  to  take  this  step ;  and  we  acknowl-  most  seasons,  and  rarely  has  the  city  seemedHj^g 

ed  as  the  effect  was  by  that  fine  intellectual  ^heir  force.  The  supreme  consideration  is  his  so  empty.  Whole  streets  seemed  to  be  liiicd|  Board  adjouinod,  to  meet  whenever  the 

countenance,  aud  a  natural  dignity  and  easy  ^“bough  he  waives  it  yet  to  with  deserted  houses,  wliose  closed  blinds  of  have  anv  name  or  names  to 

graceof  manner,  all  at  once  turned  to  see  and  “any  of  us  it  is  the  only  one  that  could  recoucilo  us  to  locked  doors  had  a  desolate  look  and  air.l  pot  to  their  consideration, 
to  hear.  The  charm  of  this  personal  presence  th-®  0'“’  “f  we  were  in  great  anx-  the  great  business  thoroughfares  weref - 

i/xf  iix,c»  J.  XX.  V,  ixxx  AJA.  xilio  1  Dx/xio,  jjg  ghould  ucver  enter  hia  pulpit  again.  God  -  -ui  i  i  i.  j  »  i  i  -i  -  u  -  B  rru„  ,..x,x.xx.4..x,t  k,, 

was  increased  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips :  gave  him  back  to  us,  and  to-<lay  he  lippears  as  erect  as  visibly  depleted.  And  while  an  immense  busi-i  The  above  action,  which  is  reported  to  as  by 
for  to  the  grace  of  his  manner  he  added  a  cer-  ever.  And  yet  forty  years  of  as  hard  labor  as  evef  man  b'rovyn  suddenly  up  at  the  bea,ches|Prof.  Mears,  explains  itself.  M  e  are  gratified  at 


This  is  a  sad  moment  to  us  all  However  we  may|tp^^.„  i^p  j^g  assume  its  accustomed  aspect L gpUpi'  ’non  YVilliamJ  Bacon  thouuhti"'® 
have  prepared  ourselves  tor  it,  it  is  always  pamful  to!  H  has  been  a  longer  Summer  thanrl^pUp  iSh^ it  miS^^  ^  " 

be  separated  from  oue  who  IS  very  dear  to  US.  ^Yomay■  i  i  a  x  *  •  •  wr  it  BtlieL>oilege  T\as  mtiKUigaglOcitmisuiKe  m  parr-BA*  hosiiitalitv 


pusu,  out  vuttuttm  touw  a  ^y-|gpssions  wcrc  really  due,  it  was  found  that 

fore  we  should  be  successful  in  hnding  a  presi-B^j^p^p  ^.p^p  g^^pg^g  pffpHng! 


We  presume  the  same  will  be  the  case  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  a  city  second  to  no  other  for  its  Chris¬ 
tian  hospitality. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


sweet  is  that  word)  or  the  reasons,  private  aud  pubiic.Hjauuis  auu  excuisioiis,  iiiib  oumincr,  riiau  iu|gp  bright  days  before  the  days  of  Dr.  BrowiiH  The  ranks  of  the  elderly  men  in  the  Presby; 
which  have  led  him  to  take  this  step;  and  we  acknowl-! most  seasons,  and  rarely  has  the  city  seemedHj^g  ^P^^,  Bterian  ministry  are  being  rapidly  decimated 

edge  their  .oree.  "The  supreme  consideration  is  hisgso  empty.  M  hole  streets  seemed  to  be  lincdg  r^j^p  Hoard  ailjoui  nod,  to  meet  whenever  thefiOf  twenty-two  who  liave  died  since  the  meeting 
ovsn  le  an  i(»  t  .  t  oug  le  waives  i .  >»-  I  with  deserted  houses,  whose  closed  blinds  fi’A^Bpommittce  of  five  have  any  name  or  names  toBof  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  eleven — ^just 

mnnv  of  ns  it  iR  tlift  nnlv  niift  tn»vt  r*miln  rAGr>nf»ilrt  iis  _ i  j _ i _ ..i _ i  .  i_  j  m  '■  ■ 


The  Bethany  Presbyterian  church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Dr.  James  P.  Dunn  pastor)  will  be  in 
fine  order  against  the  assembling  of  the  great 
Council  in  that  city.  Its  audience-room,  seat¬ 
ing  2,200,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  in  point  of  acoustics  and  general  con¬ 
venience.  During  the  past  Summer,  however, 
it  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  several  marked 
improvements  made.  The  galleries  have  been 
lowered,  and  additional  light  let  into  the  body 
of  the  house  by  the  cutting  of  several  windows 
in  the  roof.  The  lighting  of  the  church  in  the 
evening  is  also  greatly  improved  by  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  central  chandeliers  in  the  place  of 
side-brackets.  And  the  clearer  vision  thus 
at  all  times  vouchsafed,  will  be  gratified  by 
freshly  and  tastefully  decorated  walls,  and 
brand-new  cushions  for  the  pews — the  latter  the 
work  of  the  good  ladies  of  the  congregation. 
Meantime  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  has  placed  a  clock  in. the  spire;  so  that 
within  and  without  Bethany  church  was  never 
so  inviting  as  now.  May  a  great  blessing  at¬ 
tend  the  labors  of  pastor  and  people. 

Industrial  hardships  give  way  before  the 
right  spirit.  We  read  that  at  “  Wanamaker’s 
Grand  Depot”  in  Philadelphia,  where  there 
are  employed,  on  an  average,  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  hundred  persons,  fully  six  hun¬ 
dred  of  whom  are  saleswomen,  sitting  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  it  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Waiia- 
maker  that  all  should  sit  down  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  necessary  duties  of  business.  In 
short,  there  is  an  excellent  understanding  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employed,  and  all  parties 
arc  probably  better  served,  and  surely  better 
satisfied,  on  account  of  its  prevalence.  Some 
of  our  great  establishments  in  this  city  need 
to  take  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  meth¬ 
ods,  and  move  up  toward  the  millennium  a 
trifle.  _  _ 

Polygamy  in  Utah  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  courts.  It  is  announced  that  upon  his  re- 

Iturn  from  Minnesota  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Attorney-General  Devens  will  begin 
the  preparation  of  six  or  eight  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  Government  cases,  to  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  give  spe¬ 
cial  precedence  over  the  regular  docket  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  in  October.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cases  will  be  the  Miles  cases,  involving 
what  questions  may  be  asked  jurors,  and  the 
mode  in  which  jurors  should  be  impanelled, 
where  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  jurors  are 
themselves  living  in  polygamy.  This  case 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  courts  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  safety  in  the  trial  of  the  cases  direct¬ 
ly  testing  the  laws  to  break  up  polygamous 
"marriages.  We  trust  no  time  will  be  lost. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Little  of  Omaha,  who 
supervises  missions  out  on  the  frontier,  writes 
us :  “  We  want  in  Nebraska  right  away  half  a 
dozen  good  missionaries  for  work  at  the  front. 
We  want  men,  whether  young  or  middle- 
aged,  who  can  ‘endure  hardness  ’  in  ‘  journey- 

Iings  oft  ’  over  our  prairies,  and  who  can  preach 
Christ  from  a  warm  heart  and  a  clear  head  in 
school-houses  and  in  the  open  homes  of  our 
settlers  without  a  manuscript.  To  such  we 
offer  a  pure,  bracing  air— nature’s  best  tonic- 
healthful,  inspiriting  work;  intelligent,  wide¬ 
awake,  and  appreciative  congregations,  and  a 
good  living  support  w’ith  the  promise  of  growth 
aud  fruitage.  We  can  also  direct  to  good  loca¬ 
tions  where  we  have  young  churches  a  few 
good  Christian  physicians  of  ‘  our  faith  and 
order.’  ”  The  reader  will  be  greatly  helped  in 
understanding  this  call  for  men  and  the  sort 
wanted  by  first  reading  Dr.  T.  Hill’s  remarks, 
on  our  sixth  page. 

!Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  has  been  chosen  tempo¬ 
rary  President  of  Middlebury  College.  If  he 
retains  anything  of  the  versatility  he  exhibited 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  subsequently  as 
the  bead  of  Robert  College,  he  will  be  apt  to 
succeed  in  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 

The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  is  about  returning  to 
tbe  city  from  East  Long  Branch.  His  city  ad¬ 
dress  is  149  West  34th  street.  Dr.  Hatfield  is 
now  giving  attention  to  his  paper  on  Revivals 

I  of  Religion,  to  be  read  before  the  Presbyterian 
Council  at  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  is  return¬ 
ing  to  his  work  greatly  refreshed  by  a  few 
weeks  spent  with  his  boys  in  his  native  State 
of  Maine.  He  and  our  co-laborer  in  the  Lesson 
department.  Dr.  Kittredge,  are  near  neighbors 
on  the  West  Side,  and  we  are  hence  quite  sure 
that  that  growing  section  of  the  city  is  well 
served  in  things  iiertaining  to  the  Kingdom. 

The  prospects  at  Lane  Seminary  are  good, 
more  students  having  engaged  rooms  than  at 
this  date  for  several  years  past.  Material  im¬ 
provement  also  continues.  The  cost  of  the 
wing  (of  the  new  Seminary  Hall)  now  in  course 
of  construction  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  $22,000, 
when  all  finished  and  furnished ;  or  about  tbe 
same  as  the  new  Hall.  Prof.  Morris  has  been 
busy  at  home  for  some  weeks. 


resent  to  their  considenition.  !one-lialf — were  seventy  years  of  ago  or  over.  It 

_  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  !is  an  impressive  fact  th.at  three  men  who  were 

The  above  action,  which  is  reported  to  us  by  ^  Hie  opening  services  of 


to  hear.  The  charm  of  this  personal  presence  rerriouirn^TeX  Ooal^.'-  "-7-  thoroughfares  wereS'  —  |g  ,,  Hupressive  fact  tluU  three  men  who  were 

was  increased  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips :  gave  him  back  to  us,  and  to-.lay  he  lippears  as  erect  as|^*®^^7  ®  immense  busi-  !  The  abo\t  action,  which  is  reported  ^  ^mve  a  eliief  part  in  the  opening  services  of 

for  to  the  grace  of  his  manner  he  added  a  cer-  ever.  And  yet  forty  years  of  as  hard  labor  as  evef  manB ness  ^ms  grown  suddenly  up  at  the  beaches  I  rof.  Mears,  explains  1  self,  ^'  e  are  gratified  ii  Council  in  Phil- 

tain  indefinable  quality,  which,  for  want  of  a  did,  must  tell  even  upon  an  iron  frame.  Now  it  is  notSj^*^^  from  the  excellent  spii it  which  inaiked  the  proceed-  have  died  within  a  few  months  of 

better  word,  we  call  fact — which  in  such  perfec-  right  for  any  congregation  to  exact  the  same  unvaryingEhYC  to  hfty  thousand  people  have  poured  in  a  ings  throughout.  The  conclusion  reached  will  gadi  other,  and  previous  to  the  assemblin"  of 
tion  as  he  had  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  intel-  round  of  work  without  relief.  He  might  indeed  cou-lsiugle  day,  men  have  gone  abroad  to  spend  the  occasion  many  sincere  regrets  and  misgivings,  Council.  Dr.  E.  R.  Beadle  was  the  first  to 

lectual  gifts— the  gift  of  a  nature  at  once  sen-  tinue  thus  for  two,  three,  or  five  years.  But  if,  over-BSummer  in  the  British  Islands  or  on  the  Conti-lbut  as  tilings  go,  the  term  of  service  which  Dr.  gj^^p  His  death  was  sudden  and  just 

sitive  and  sympathetic,  which  seizes,  as  by  in-  ‘'Y  this  unremitting  labor,  he  should  be  suddenly  inent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  our  j  Brown  now  brings  to  a  close  by  his  own  act  is  ^^er  Sabbath  services  made  unusually  hanitv 

stinct,  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  which  feels  as  ^  th“t  "o  were  “  yenlylstaid  and  quiet  ancestors,  who  seldom  quitlnota  short  one.  It  is  much  beyond  the  aver-  .  ^le  payment  of  all  incumbrances  on  his 

It  were  the  l.ulse  of  an  audience,  and  adapts  necessity,  would  looklaRO  duration  of  the  pastoral  relation  m  the  beautiful  church.  He  was  designated  to  pre- 

Itself  to  the  mood  ot  the  spirits  on  which  It  is  "(Thlfol  S  to  stou  "sS  tm  this  general  •  vacationing, -’and  what  theylpresbyterian  Church,  and  we  hink  ranks  fair-  ^t  the  preliminary  meeting  ot  the  Council, 

to  act,  as  a  master  touches  the  organ  to  every  on  the  field.  It  is  a  wiser  economy  of  strength,  ^  thousand  American|ly  with  the  continuity  of  similar  College  rela-  extend  the  welcome  of  Philadelphia,  es- 

variety  of  tone.  Hence  he  was  always  happy  ■economy  of ’life,  which  is  the  best  economy,  to  give  clergymen  were  spending  the  Summer  in  Eu-|tions  throughout  the  country  Coming  from!  Hiose  from  abroad.  After  his  death 

on  si)ecial  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  those  whose  lives  are  so  precious  a  change  and  reliefB^^^^®  *  The  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  ourB Dartmouth  College,  where  he  had  long  held  a  Henry  A.  Boardman,  equally  apt  to  per- 
at  a  wedding  or  a  funeral,  “bridal  or  burial.”  which  may  preserve  them  to  the  Church  for  years  toB People  in  this  respect,  has  been  effected  bylprominentprofessorshiii, he  has  become  known  form  the  service,  was  selected  to  fill  his  jilace. 
And  for  more  important  services— on  what  come.  Such  are  the  reasons  nowin  which  we  acquiesce*  such  a  gradual  process  that  its  magnitude  is!to  a  wide  and  influential  circle  among  us  as  a  xhough  in  his  usual  health  at  the  time  he  too 

were  truly  great  occasions— his  brethren  turned  |  hardly  appreciated,  save  by  those  who  werejmau  of  excellent  literary  and  scholarly  ac-  died  suddenly  a  couple  of  months  ago  ’and  the 

to  him  as  the  one  of  them  all  best  fitted  for  yet^reason  about  it  as  we  may_it  is  to  thisBreared  in  the  old  ways,  before  our  moderniquirements,  especially  well  versed  in  mental  duty  has  since  been  devolved  upon  Dr’ Shaw  of 

the  difficult  task.  And  in  this  he  never  failed,  church,  and  to  us  personally,  a  sore  and  bitter  thing  to!  methods  of  locomotion  had  revolutiouizedBphilosophy  and  English  literature,  and  withal  Rochester.  It  only  remains  to  add  thdt  the  ser- 

As  an  illustration  (one  among  a  thousand)  of  mVJTr  so  manyT^S  to  ZJ^up  sermonizer  and  finished  speaker.  He  occasion,  which  will  bring 

this  supreme  felicity  of  speech,  we  give  the  g^j^e,  to  lean  upon  for  counsel;  who  has  been  out  I,  And  what  is  the  outcome  and  result  of  all  thislis  a  favorffe  preacher  here  in  New  York,  having  together  Presbyterian  ministers  from  all  parts 
close  of  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  dele-  comforter  in  sorrow,  and  in  the  highest  sense  ourl^’'^'®^ Sight-seeing  and  recreation?  IheBdunng  his  bummer  leisure  filled  the  pulpits  of  the  world,  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Adams.  Few 


gates  from  foreign  countries  to  the  Evangelical! /rieml. 


Alliance  in  this  city  in  1873 : 


most  important  question  for  all  the  go-aways|of  the  Madison-square  and  University-plaoeij^Qj^  j^^Hormed  the  task  so  well  had 


This  separation  comes  homo  to  many  of  us;  it  doesl*^'^  answer  is.  What  have  we  brought  back  in  re-!churches  with  unusual  acceptance 


life  and  strength  remained.  As  will  be  seen 


The  object  of  our  Conference  is  neither  political  nor  so  to  me.  It  is  nineteen  years  to-morrow  since  I  came  turn  for  all  our  money  and  our  time?  It  Touching  Dr.  Brown’s  administrative  ability  ^ijove.  Dr.  Paxton  has  been  asked  to  stand 

ecclesiastical.  We  come  not  to  discuss  forms  of  Church  to  this  city,  and  a  few  weeks  after  this  church  was  dod-  would  amaze  most  people  to  see  an  estimate  of  and  success,  we  are  uot  sufficiently  fidvised  to  breach  which  has  been  left  by  Dr 

organization  or  government,  or  anything  which  is  ex-  icated.  From  the  first,  we  were  members  of  this  eon-  the  money  spent  in  one  Summer  for  excursions  speak.  There  may  be  some  differences  of  opin-  A.dams’8  death  ^ 

trinsic  and  casual.  We  meet  to  manifest  and  express  gregation,  and  have  so  remained  to  this  day.  We  never  of  all  sorts.  The  amount  carried  abroad  alone  ion  among  the  trustees  on  this  head,  while  all  ’  - 

our  Christian  unity.  Divers  are  the  names  which  we  had  any  other  pastor,  and  it  would  be  strange  to  think  reaches  many  millions,  and  affects  business  are  agreed  as  to  his  many  fine  qualities  of  The  Poiie  has  been  representing  to  the  Bel- 

bear  both  as  to  countries  and  churches-German,  of  any  one  else  in  that  relaUon.  What  are  our  people  getting  for  them-  head  and  heart,  his  always  courteous  bearing,  gian  government  that  he  did  not  approve  of 


The  Poiie  has  been  representing  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government  that  he  did  not  approve  of 


Prench,8wis8  Dutch  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Lutheran,!  Nineteen  years  give  one  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to!  ^Hes  out  of  this  immense  Summer  travel  audland  the  elevating  influences  which  have  radi-|the  opposition  of  the  Belgian  bishops  to  the 

^  ««  ‘■eoem  ot  change  o |a.od  upon  .he  ^College  .hrouRh  his  iufiueuce|lhw 


vuiBi,  iiapiisi,  inaepenuent— out  we  aesire,  ana  intena  inis  tong  ooservauon,  mat  i  uo  not  ueiieve  mere  nasM  .  ,  ,  ,  , - ..  ,  :  .  ,  .  .  .  woa  aonrptlv  nrmnw  tbom  tr.  rv,x.x«o.x  s*  mu 

to  show  that,  amid  all  this  variety  of  form  and  clrcum-  been  a  higher  standard  of  preaching  anywhere.  I  A-od  scene ,  a  needed  break  in  the  routine  ofBaiid  cultivated  home  circle.  ^  ^  ttora  r>n  l->r>tb  airloo  aro.  j  The 

stance,  there  is  a  real  unity  of  faith  and  life ;  believing,  speak  deliberately.  I  have  heard  the  most  distinguished  J  strengthened  muscles  and  invigorated!  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  during  his  ®  .  +1  ,jx  ished,  and  as  a 

according  to  the  familiar  expression  of  our  common  preachers  of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  do  blood.  They  bring  back  the  recollections  ofifourteen  years’  incumbency  the  College  has  contemporary  aptly  observes,  it  raises  the 

Christian  creed,  in  “the  Holy  Catholic  Church”  and  not  believe  there  has  been  a  higher  general  excellence  in  strange  incidents  and  experiences,  and  pic-Bbcen  on  the  whole  prosperous;  and  at  this  question  on  which  side  the  infallibility  lies,  or 

“  the  communion  of  saints.”  any  pulpit  in  Protestant  Christendom.  I  can  never  for-  turos  of  landscapes  painted  in  fadeless  colorsH moment  its  condition,  if  we  take  into  account  whether  it  lies  Oil  both  sides.  It  certainly  lies. 

We  are  living  in  times  when,  all  over  the  world,  there  get  how  that  distinguished  man,  whom  but  a  lew  on  the  memory,  to  which  they  will  turn  withlthe  unimpaired  good-will  of  the  churches  and  All  is  not  peace  and  quiet  in  the  Romish 

is  a  manifest  longing  for  more  of  fraternal  unity,  months  ago  we  followed  to  the  grave.  Professor  Morse,  pleasure  while  life  lasts.  Very  likely  many  getlthe  better  times  upon  which  we  have  entered.  Church.  Even  the  Frtnch  nuns  to  the  num- 

new  views  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world;  was  never  more  promising,  never  so  bright.  ber  of  several  hundreds  have  been  standing 
T  "T  the  beneficence  and  greatne.ss  of  life ;  the  wis-  But  the  real  straiu  and  difficulty  is  in  the  out  against  infallibility  and  kindred  dogmas 

M  f  It  itionsare  eld,  in  which  represents-  ed  his  mterested,  eager  look.  As  soon  as  the  pastor  jjom  and  love  of  that  Providence  whnae  merev  financial  condition  of  the  Collece  Not  vet  ot‘ their  Church,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 

tiTeo  from  all  countries  meet  to  compare  and  inter-  rose  to  speak,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him,  and  never  auu  I0\e  OI  tuat  irroviuonce  wnos6  mercy  iliitiiiciai  conciition  oi  liio  ooiiege,  jxol 

change  Ideas  and  commodities.  These  are  signs  which,  turned  it  aside  to  the  very  end.  I  sat  near  him,  and  al-  is  over  all  His  works.  Doubtless  many  of  our  sufficiently  endowed  to  fairly  hold  its  own|»'“Otner  page.  - 

like  the  tufts  of  grass  and  sprigs  of  red  berries  which  most  net’er  did  I  pass  him  in  leaving  the  church  that  he  Summer  travellers  will  bring  back  with  them  with  the  institutions  which  have  been  recently!  In  response  to  inquiries,  we  would  say  that 

caught  the  eye  of  Columbus  from  the  masthead  of  the  did  not  stop  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  tell  me  how  ^  Q®"  fe®ling  of  tbe  sacredness  and  worth  of  fostered  on  its  old  field,  some  of  them  by  angEev.  Dr.  Craighead  has  returned  to  Washing- 

Pinta,  betoken  the  vicinity  of  land.  We  may  be  mis-  he  had  enjoyed  the  sermon.  home ;  will  feel  anew  the  charm  and  sweetness  immense  public  patronage,  Hamilton  laborsgton,  D.  C.,  and  any  note  addressed  there  (at 

taken  In  our  reckoning;  fog-banks  may  be  taken  for  That  which  made  this  preaching  dear  to  him,  and  to  of  domestic  comforts  and  relations,  and  will  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Many  of  the  bestEHoward  University)  wi.l  reach  his  hands. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Inwood  church,  of  which  Rev. 
George  S.  Payson  is  pastor,  where  Dr.  R.  W.  Dick¬ 
inson  ministered,  has  two  marble  tablets  on  the 
wall,  one  of  which  perpetuates  the  worth  of  Dr. 
Dickinson,  “  who  ministered  thirteen  years  to  this 
people  in  holy  things,”  and  who  “rested”  Aug. 
16th,  1872.  The  other  is  In  memory  of  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  the  founder  of  the  church  and  “its  first  ruling 
elder.” 

Troy. — The  little  paper  ‘  Light  and  Life,’  publish¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick  of  the  Ninth  church,  has 
just  closed  its  third  volume.  The  Ninth  church 
has  been  open  all  Summer,  and  the  congregations, 
morning  and  evening,  have  nearly  filled  the 
church  ;  the  Sunday-school  has  had  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  217 ;  and  the  weekly  prayer-meetings 
have  been  almost  as  large  as  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Westminster  church,  of  which  Rev.  Clarence  Eddy 
was  pastor  five  or  six  years,  has  called  Rev.  George 
Fairlee,  a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn. 

Durham. — This  town  is  one  of  the  popular  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts  among  the  Catskills.  There  is  a  good 
church  here  (Rev.  E.  L.  Bolng  the  devoted  pastor), 
and  we  notice  that  among  the  ministers  who  have 
been  spending  a  vacation  in  the  vicinity  and  have 
preached  in  the  Durham  pulpit,  are  Dr.  A.  K. 
Strong  of  Hoboken,  Rev.  L.  R.  Foote  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Rev.  James  M.  Gray,  an  Episcopal  minister  of 
Boston.  'That  an  Episcopal  clergyman  should 
preach  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  is  not  common,  but 
we  are  glad  to  record  it. 

Uonnt  Hope. — The  pastor  of  this  church,  Rev. 
Luther  Littell,  like  other  sensible  men,  took  his 
wife  and  made  a  visit  to  the  Thousand  Islands, 
during  the  warm  weather. 

Oleau. — At  a  meeting  of  this  congregation  called 
to  elect  a  pastor,  on  Monday  evening  of  last  week, 
presided  over  by  Rev.  Dr.  Niles  of  Homellsville, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Simpson  received  129  votes  of  the  134 
cast  at  the  informal  ballot,  when  his  call  was  made 
unanimous,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prosecute  it  before  Presbytery,  which  meets  next 
Monday.  Mr.  Simpson  has  acted  as  stated  supply 
for  some  mouths,  and  by  his  earnest  and  able  pul¬ 
pit  efforts,  and  wise  ana  prudent  course,  commend¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  community.  A  united  working 
ohurch  under  his  pastorate,  cannot  fall  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  useful  aud  prosperous. 

Saratoga. — The  Saratogian  of  Monday  last  an¬ 
nounces  “  large  congregations  and  elegant  ser¬ 
mons  ”  as  the  order  there  on  Sunday,  when  Dr.  T. 
H.  Skinner  ot  Cincinnati  preached  at  the  First, 
and  Dr.  W.  T.  Brantly  (Baptist)  of  Baltimore  at 
the  Secon  d,  Presbyterian  church ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Ma- 
goon  at  the  Congregational,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Fulton 
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and  Dr.  Hiscox  at  the  Baptist  churches.  In  the  Wisconsin. 

evening  Eev.  Edward  C.  Ray  of  Eiizalieth  preach-  Eipon. — Dr.  Johniloore  goes  to  the  First  church 

ed  for  Dr.  Stryker,  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever  at  the  in  response  to  an  earnest  call.  He  has  been  at 
Methodist,  and  Dr.  Skinner  at  the  Second  Presby-  Galeeville. 

terian  church.  congkeoationai,. 

Johnitowa. — Over  a  thousand  people  took  part  in  Broo^n.  Union 
the  farewell  exercises  of  the  congregation  of  n'..  in  inno  md  tiii« 

Johnstown  church  Aug.  19,  on  the  departure  of  fice,  which  was  destro.\e<l  by  fire  .i  iin.»  Tim 
Rev.  M.  E.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  their  stated  supply,  sum  will  meet 

to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Principal  of  Whitestone  other  building  on  State  street  is  t  -  , 

Academy.  The  whole  church,  including  lecture-  foreclosure,  but  it  is  hoped  that  t  y 
room  and  parlors,  was  decorated  with  flowers,  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  old  people  gave  the  pastor  a  supper;  the  la-  Kansas. — Whole  number  of  churches,  281;  sup- 
dies,  through  Mrs.  Judge  Fraser,  presented  Mrs.  plied,  142;  vacant,  139;  churches  organized,  17; 
Dunham  with  an  elegant  diamond  pin;  and  Dr.  gain,  IG.  Ministers,  Including  licentiates,  149; 
Colgrove  gave  Dr.  Dunham  a  handsome  album,  without  charge,  17.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
containing  the  photographs  of  his  Sundaj'-school  churches  report  total  members  6,248,  an  increase 
class.  Resolutions  of  regret  were  passed.  After  of  724.  In  Sabiiath-schools  there  are  9,705.  Be- 
singing  and  refreshments,  the  exercises  were  clos-  nevolent  contributions,  $3,429.63.  Home  expell¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  company  joining  in  Auld  Lang  ditures,  $51,922.03. 

Syne.  Dr.  Dunham  is  already  at  his  new  i>o3t.  Michigan.— In  the  reixirt  on  Home  IMissions  are 

Fompey. — The  bazaar  recently  held  by  the  ladies  a  Digest  of  the  General  Statute  of  the  Slate  on  ro¬ 
of  this  church,  was  a  success  In  spite  of  the  uu-  ligious  societies,  and  a  map  of  the  churches.  The 
pleasant  weather.  The  net  receipts  were  about  report  shows  204  pastors  in  the  State,  of  whom 
$175.  seven  are  installed,  197  not  installed,  and  52  with- 

NEW  JERSEY.  out  Charge.  There  are  17,064  church  members, 

Clinton. — The  First  church,  after  thorough  re-  of  whom  6,045  are  men.  There  are  21,925  in  the 
pairs,  was  reopened  Aug.  15th  with  a  sermon  by  Sunday-scliools.  The  value  of  church  eiUlices  in 
the  pastor.  Rev.  John  Ewing.  This  church  is  in  a  the  State  is  $9i>4,824,  and  of  parsonages  $52,633. 
prosperous  condition.  Chautauqua.— There  were  500  Congregationalists 

EFNNSYEVANIA  registered  at  ChautauQua  this  .vear  as  against  200 

Philadelphia—ReV.  S.  W.  Gossler,  pastor  of  the  If  ^ 

North  Tenth-street  church,  who  was  attacked  with  closed,  S'oiK)  had  bet  n  stc  e  i.o  i  im'nrtorii  The 
hemorrage  of  the  stomach,  June  24,  is  still  in  a  desired  for  Congregatiomdhem^^^^^^^^ 
feeble  nondi lion  suin  asked  for  IS  about  $2,o00.  1  he  subject  ol  a 

b  CO  ition.  Sunday-school  secretary  was  discussed  without 

Katrona.— This  little  church  (Presbytery  of  Al-  dtdinite  result.  The  matter  is  likelv  to  come 
leghenyt  has  decided  to  erect  a  $1,000  chapel  this  Congregatituial  Council  this  Fall. 

fs'^an  imDtXn?one Hartfcrd.-The  Religious  Herald  of  this  Connec- 
IS  an  important  one.  I  in  tl.n  nine  rnn-rre.-ntionn 


Eipon.— Dr.  John  Moore  goes  to  the  First  church 


Nebra8ka.-Aceenling  to  the  reports  of  1879,  the  The  Presbytery  of  Eaokawannaw^^ 

Bajdist  members  numbered  about  4,200— a  gain  of  ^  ^  WHITE,  8.  0. 

one-third  since  1874.  The  Presbyterian  Home  The  PreKbyter.y  of  Niagara  meete  at  Niagara  Falls 

Mission  Board  expends  in  the  State  about  $15,000  at  1 P.  M.  Stated  Clerk, 

per  annum,  the  Congregationalists,  $13,000,  and  The  Prenbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  at  Pember- 
tho  Methodists  noarlv  the  same  amount.  The  vine,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2i8t.  at  7^0  p.M. 

Baptists  expend  about  $4,000.  The  biisis  of  tho  SLAGLE,  stated  Clerk, 

present  plan  of  operations  places  the  work  of  the  Tbe  Presbytery  of  lowa  win  meet  at  Llbertyvllle,  on 

State  wholly  in  the  hand.s  of  the  State  Board,  the  =  3“  stated  rierk 

Home  Mission  Society  agreeing  to  add  $4  to  every  hervey  b,  knight,  stated  Clerk. 

$1  raised  by  the  churches  of  Nebraska.  This  cooii-  Bvesbytery  of  Columbia  will  bold  its  next  etated 

erntivp  work  was  eommeneed  on  tbe  basis  of  mee‘'"t'0"Tuea(lay.8eptUth,at3P.M.,lnthePre«byte- 
X  ?  "as  commonecu  on  ine  oasis  Oi  rlnn  chureh  of  Centrevllle,  a  short  ride  west  of  Cateklll, 
$1,000,  to  OG  rnised  by  the  cliurchos  tliGniSGiVCS,  Or6ene  county,  N.  Y.  For  special  reasors  the  good  people 
and  $4,000  added  by  the  Home  Mission  Board,  of  I'entrevllle  e.arnestly  invito  the  ladies  to  attend  this 
The  $5,000  thus  appropriated  has  been  nearly  all  ‘hem  a  cordial  welcome  and 

expended  within  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  miles  of  >iien.  geo.  w.  Warner,  stated  clerk, 

the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  leaving  many  The  Presbytery  of  Knlamazoo  win  meet  at  Casso 
unnrovided  for  •  J  polls,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  Ulh.nt  7: 30P.  .M. 

unproMueii  lor.  JOSEPH  a.  ran NEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Milwaukee. — The  rceent  census  gives  Milwaukee  ..  a-.m _ 

a  population  of  116,000,  an  increase  of  44,000  for  vine,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  3  P.  M.  The  meeting  of  the 
the  last  ten  years.  The  Baptists  have  six  hundred  woman’s  Picsbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  in 
I  members  divided  between  live  churches,  tho  larg-  the  same  place  on  Tuesday,  2i8t,  at  lo  a.  M. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

CliutoB. — The  First  church,  after  thorough  re- 


ost  of  which  has  ’200  members,  and  the  smalle.st 
about  liftV.  There  are  two  German  Baptist  The  Presbytery  of  Wlsconsiii  River  will  hold  Its 
ehnrelipis  '  Stated  Fall  meeting  at  Fancy  Creek,  on  Tuesday,  Si'pt.  14th, 

^  ’  wTsr'T.’i  T  at  7:30  P.M.  Members  going  by  way  of  Madison  must  take 

.a.  (.„rly  morning  train  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  In  order 

Chaplains  of  the  Navy. — The  Naval  Register  has  to  roach  the  place  of  meeting  in  time  for  the  ojiening. 
the  names  of  twenty-four  chaplains  upon  the  ac-  j- E.  weight,  suited  Clerk, 

tive  list  wllich  belong  to  five  different  denomina-  The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  meet  In  Salls- 
tions,  viz  :  Nino  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  bury,  Md.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  I4th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M.  Sessional 
seven  to  the  Methodist,  live  to  the  Baptist,  two  to  records  called  for.  \v.  w.  heberton,  stated  Clerk, 
the  Presbyterian,  and  one  to  the  Congregational.  The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  win  hold  its  next  stated 
One  of  this  number,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Hager,  D.D.,  meeting  at  Scottsville,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7  p.  M. 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  recently  died,  which  LEM  parsons,  stated  Clerk, 

loaves  a  vacancy  in  the  corjis.  Two  other  vacan-  The  Presbytery  of  i  tiea  will  meet  in  West  rtlea 

will  rtoGiir  lioxt  tbroii^^h  tliG  rt'lirGniGnt  cliurcU,  ou  Mouduy,  I3tu,  ut  7  :o0  P. 

cies  will  occill  next  »piin„  iiirou^n  me  rtiiicmciit  ^  HUUSOX,  Stated  Clerk. 

of  the  two  senior  chaplains. 

_.  , _  n'i,„  Tbe  Presbyter.v  of  Platte  will  hold  its  next  Fall  meet- 

Five  New  Bishops.  3.  ho  Pope  has  formally  an-  ing  in  tho  church  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  I4tli,  at 
nounced  live  new  hishojis  for  the  United  Stiites  :  7:30  P.M.  E.  B.  sherwood,  Sintm  Clerk. 

The  Ver.V  Rev.  P.  Managuc  of  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  ^l.e  Presbytery  of  Sagh.aw  will  meet  at  Harrisville, 
to  be  Bishop  >//  partibus  with  future  succession  to  „n  Wednesday,  Sopt.  15th,  at  9  A.  M. 


CHARLES  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 


Brookville. — Rev 
unauimous  call 


Hartfcrd.-The  Religious  Herald  of  this  Connec¬ 
ticut  city,  says  that  in  tlie  nine  Congregational 


f.  J.  T.  Gibson  has  received  a  (.{jm-ches  there  are  about  tliree  thousand  mem- 
to  this  church.  Since  leaving  ,  Onlv  twenty-five  were  added  to  them  by 


Govanstown,  Md.,  lie  has  supplied  tho  pulpit  a  few  pr^f^gsion  during  the  year  1879,  and  during  the 
weeks,  and  will  at  once  enter  permanently  uiKin  his  period  forty-one  were  removed  bv  death, 

work.  Brookville  is  the  flourishing  county-seat  of  leaving  an  actual  loss  of  sixteen  as  the  result  of 
Jefferson  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany.  year’s  effort.  And  if  we  take  from  the  list  of 

Indiana. — Dr.  David  Hall  has  been  pastor  here  these  Hartford  churches  the  four,  each  of  which 
six  years,  and  during  that  time  three  hundred,  bag  a  membership  of  five  hundred  or  upward,  and 
persons  have  united  with  the  church;  four  of  the  whose  pecuniary  ability  and  facilities  for  Christian 
young  men  have  entered  the  ministry,  and  two  of  effort  are  regarded  as  exceptionally  favorable  for 
them  as  foreign  missionaries;  another  is  prepar-  effective  work,  we  find  that  while  twenty-nine 
ing  tor  the  ministry,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  were  removed  from  them  by  deatli,  only  eighteen 
goes  out  in  September  as  a  missionary  teacher  to  were  added  by  profession,  and  in  the  largest  and 
,Utah.  Her  entire  salary  ($400)  is  paid  by  the  Sab-  most  wealthy  of  them  all,  ten  were  removed  by 
bath-school  of  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  death  and  only  six  added  by  profession, 
member.  A  Young  Ladies’  Homo  Mlasionary  So-  rp'FORMKII  chi'RCH. 

ciety  is  organized  in  great  enthusiasm  and  prom-  "  .  "ii  *  k  I  i  i  a 

ise  of  efficient  service  in  addition  to  a  'Woman’s  Hackensack.  An  old  has  lately  fallen 


iho  Right  Rev.  Eugene  O’Connell,  Bishop  of  Grass 
Valley,  Cal. ;  tlie  Rev.  John  A.  Watterson  of  Em- 


E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presb.vter.v  of  Miittooii  standi  adjourned  to  meet 


mittsburg,  Md.,  to  be  Bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  m  Tuscola,  oh  Tuesday,  Sept.  i4th,  at  7 : so  p.  M. 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Heyss  to  bo  Bishoi>  in  partihits  with  R-  M.  ROBERTS,  stated  Clerk, 

succession  to  the  Most  Rev.  J.  M.  Hciine,  .\roh-  The  I'rosbj  tery  of  Wellsboro  will  hold  its  next  rei:- 
bishop  of  Milwaukee  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Port  illo  to  bo  ular  nioetlng'at  Kane,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  2  P.  M. 
Bisliop  in  imrtihns  and  Vicar  Aiiostolic  of  Lower  geo.  D.  meigs,  stated  clerk. 

California ;  the  Rev.  James  Laird  ratlerson  to  be  Tbe  Presiy  tery  of  otst-Ko  will  meet  m  cherry  valley, 

T? ioi  ....  ! _ tit  on  Tuesday,  Seja.  14th,  at  71  P.  M. 

Bishop  in  pm  tihiis.  ’  U  JJ  .\i.len,  stated  Clerk. 

New  Sweden. — The  deilicalion  of  the  first  house  TIu- Presbytery  of  Erie  win  meet  at  Tldlouto,  Pa  ,  on 
of  worsiii))  of  the  Swedish  colony  in  Maine  was  an  Tuesiiay,  sept.  i4th,  at  7j  p.  M.  stated  Clerk, 

intoresling  event.  Tlioy  had  Jireviously  held  ineol-  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  its 
ings  in  a  liall.  Tho  Swedes  are  accustomed  to  semi-annual  nieeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
tO<l(*h  tllG  Cllil(IlOI),  t’lJG  3  one  of  tho  lilllii’  KW  F  M'IXFFT?  PlArU 

ly  being  called  upon  to  say  grace  before  each  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will*  hold ’its  next  stated 

niCfl.1,  niid  tis  tho  guosts  stood  mound  in  waiting  met'ting  at  Ithaca,  on  Tucsilay,  Soiii. ‘Jlst,  at  *2  P.  M. 
before  the  colltition,  Mr.  Thomas,  former  Swedish  chas.  h.vwley,  stated  clerk, 

commissioner,  led  a  little  fair-haired  girl,  ot  some  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  its  semi-annual 


Bradford,  ou  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7  P.  M.  ; 

JOS.  E.  TINKER,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Us  next  stated  j 
meeting  at  Ithaca,  on  Tuesday,  Soi>t.  21st,  at  2  P.  M.  i 

CH.\S.  H.VWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


Foreii/n  Afia-iLanni-o-  cineiotv  nf  Rpveril  vears’  to  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Clovcr,  wife  ot  Rev.  \  commissioner,  led  a  little  fair-haired  girl,  ot  some  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  its  semi-annual 

standing  Therr^  TSn-  Feoi'le’s  Prayer  Dr.  Clover,  rector  at  MiU.urn,  N.  J.,  by  the  death  !  seven  or  eight  Summers,  to  the  head  of  the  table,  meeting  at  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  sept.  I4th,  .at  2  P  M. 

Mteflnl  wh^iSrhal  an  aSance  Tf  ^oKo  of  her  father,  on  whieh  the  seventh  generat  ion  in  |  where,  folding  her  hands  reverently,  she  repeated  . 

hundred.  'f'o  family  are  now  living.  Dominie  Elias  Van  |  m  her  sweet,  clear  tones  the  customary  prayer  for  |®p^,„,r'!!jV.!t  lilif  nt  7?:"i  p  xt  "‘®®““  *“®“  ’ 

Marion. — On  the  5th  of  August  Mr.  A.  H.  Jolly 


the  family  are  now  living.  Dominie  Elias  Van 
B  iusclioten,  who  jiroached  at  Schaghticoke,  ne.ar 


Manon.-^n  tne  op  oi  August  Air.  a.  ti.  jouy  in  ihp  Dutch  laiigu.age,  sixty  years  before 

was  ordained  and  installed  pastor.  Nev.  John  .^y^g  settled,  was  the  great-grc.at-iincle  of 

Gourley  preached  the  sermon ;  the  Moderator,  ,3 

Rev.  J  Logan  Sample,  presuled  and  offered  the  j  favorably  remembered  at  Rutgers  College, 

nrnainincr  oi-axTor-  Poir  A  Virtue  ohnrrren  the  n.as-  rL  —  ,  ....  _ 


...  ^,0410  ii  '  1  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14ih,  at  7  ;30  P.  M. 

a  blessing  upon  the  food  before  them.^  Among  JAMES  DUBC.VR,  Stated  Clerk. 

those  present  were  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  The  Presbyterv  ofStnicuse  win  hold  its  F.aii  meeting 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Senator  Hamlin,  at  Lafayette,  ou  Monday  evening,  Sept.  I3th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 
and  other  dignitaries.  The  colony  now  numbers  w.  s.  franklin,  stated  Clerk, 

six  hundred,  although  it  was  started  ten  yours  The  Pn-sbytei-.v  of  ViiK-ennes  win  meet  in  the  Pres- 
nirrt  with  fifl  v  ooi--;.',nR  byterian  chureh  of  Viucenm  s,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14.  at  7.30 

:  °  J  I  ■  •  •  P.  M.  Presbytery  will  celebrate  the  tenth  uniiiversary  of 

_  _  Reunion.  Presbyterial  a.i8essment  upon  the  churches,  to 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA  be  paid  at  this  meeting.  Is  three  cents  per  capita. 

'  Tho  annual  meeting  of  tho  Woman's  Presbyterial  Mls- 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Hartt,  Treasurer  of  tho  Ladies  Board  slouary  Society  will  also  b<“  held  the  same  day. 
of  Missions  of  the  Preshyteritin  Church,  22  North  Blackford  condit,  s.  c. 

Washington  Square,  New  York,  .acknowledges  tho  The  Presbytery  «f  Clevelaiul  win  hold  its  semiannual 
I  receipt  during  the  past  week  of  the  following  sums  ®"  Tuesdiij-.  Sept.  I4th,  at  3  o’clock  p.  M.,  in  the 

«  o  1  -  „  ■  n  .  ...I. Woodland-avenue  Pre.--byti-rlan  ehlirch.  ttleveland,  and  be 

for  the  relief  of  Famine  bufferers  in  leisui,  which  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Seott,  the  modera'or. 
have  been  forwarded  :  ImiJOrtaut  buslne.ss  win  come  before  the  moeliug,  and  a 


ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  A.  Virtue  charged  the  pas 
tor,  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Bell  the  people. 


New  Brunswick,  having  left  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  that  institution  many  years  ago,  w  hich  is  still 


Btthel.— This  church  has  modified  its  call  so  as  trust,  and  known  as  the  “  Van  Bunschoten 

to  secure  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Fund.”  Tho  interest  of  this  Fund  is  applied  to 


John  Gourley,  instead  of  one-half  as  heretofore.  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of 
Orwell. — The  address  of  Rev.  Howard  Cornell  is  tlie  Dutch  Reformed  Chureh. 
changed  from  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  to  Orwell.  ll'THEKAN. 

DELAAVARE.  i  Educational  Institutions. — The  Theological  Somi- 


BridgeviUe. — A  debt  of  $900  has  been  raised  and  nary  of  the  General  Synod  was  founded  only  three 
paid  in  full  on  this  church,  of  which  Rev.  W.  H.  years  (18’26)  before  the  Virginia  Synod  was  organ- 
Edwards  is  pastor,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  ized  (1829)  as  a  separate  body;  and  Pennsj’lvania 
Help  was  received  fi'om  the  Presbyteries  of  New  College  was  only  charteri'd  three  years  afterwards, 
Castle  and  Baltimore.  Four  members  united  at  in  1832.  In  1844  the  College  had  two  of  its  gradu- 
the  last  communion.  ates,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  who  had  taken  a 

oTsiivT  A  VT»  partial  course,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  had 

rr-L  T.-  \  <  1  i  1-  twelve  of  its  Alumni,  among  tho  p.astors  of  this 

Willi«m8port.-The  ^esbytery  refused  to  dis-  g  uoaiioke  was  founded  in  1854,  and  the 

^  church  gQuthera  Theological  Seminary  removed  to  Salem 
and  Rev.  M.  C.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  acquies-  1^72;  and  now.  in  1880,  the  College  numbers 
-WP-ST  x-xnf'TviA  eleven  graduates,  and  tho  Seminary  five,  among 

^  7  ;  '  ,  .  the  ministers  of  the  Synod;  while  the  mother  in- 

Charleiton. — The  Kanawha  house  of  worship  was  gtitutions  at  GetU’sburg  furnish  ten  graduates 
begun  in  1873  and  only  sufficiently  finished  to  ad-  f^om  Pennsj’lvania  College,  and  thirteen  irom  the 
mit  of  holding  services.  During  the  past  Summer  Theological  Seminarv,  in  the  membership  of  the 
further  work  has  been  made  towards  completion,  gynod.  The  Synod  now  numbers  30  ministers,  58 
And  all  this  on  the  principle  of  pay  as  they  go  or  congregations,  and  4,056  communicants, 
not  at  all.  Dr.  L.  S.  Whiting  is  pastor. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Mt.  Cannel.-This  chureh^for  the  most  p.art,  dur-  , . 
ing  the  past  year,  has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  H.  A.  !  two  gentlemen  ofiered  the  diocese 

ThA  ,.h..rph  w.aR  AsrnhnRh..fi  f.v.ivv.>.-,.-R  ,  endowment  o_f  the  Episcoiiate,  piovided  the 


and  other  dignitaries.  The  colony  now  numbers 
six  hundred,  although  it  was  started  ten  yours 
ago  with  fifty  jicrsoiis. 

- - -  — 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 


have  been  forwarded  :  ImiJOrtaut  buslne.ss  win  come  betoiv  the  moeliuf!,  anil  a 

ThrouKh  the  Christian  Union,' A.  M.  L.,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  $1;  atten.lanco  Is  reque.steil.  E.  t  URTLS.  Stati  il  Clerk, 
do.  A.  S.  Trail,  Frederick,  4;  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Presb.vter.v  of  S.vrarasc.— The  cal!  fur  a  special 
60  cents.  meeting  at  E'nyetteville  is  heruby  revoked.  .A  special  nieet- 

— — — — — ^ -  ing  will  be  held  at  J-'utInn,  .3’.  1'.,  nii  thr  1.11  day  of  .•iephm'ier,  at 

2  tor  the  examination,  ordinallou,  anil  Installation 

ot  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs;  also  for  tho  dismission  of  Rev.  R. 
V  V  IW  JJa  y  ♦  L.  Bachman  to  tho  Utica  Prcsbvtery. 

JOHN  R.  LEWIS,  Moderator. 

xr".  t®’  w  •  Tbe  Presbyter.v  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 

1880,  by  Kov.  John  II.  Aughey,  Mr.  J.  M.  rnoRNBURU  jjj  PrcHbvUTian  church  of  Pike,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept, 
and  Miss  Sarah  R.  McDonald,  both  of  band  Hill,  i3ih,  al7P.  M.  JOS.  K.  NASSAU,  Stated  ciork. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  .‘•t.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  semi- 


Brcsbytoritin 

Afrfca. 


Deatijfii. 


TIic  Presb.vtery  of  Zanesville  will  meet  at  Keene, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  P.  M.  Conveyanco  will  be 
at  Cohoctoii  at  3  P.  M.  J.  P.  S.AFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Riill'iilo  will  hold  Its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  Westlleld,  ou  Monday,  Sept  13th,  at  71  P.  M. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 
Tbe  Presb.vter.v  of  -VebrasUa  Cit.v  will  meet  at  Hum- 


Rossiter.  The  church  was  established  forty- veal’s  i  7,  ,1  -  ei-ml.if  ’  .i,,  . 

ago.  and  after  passing  through  severe  strugldes,  is  !  raise  $lo  (K  0  for  he  purpose, 

in  a  better  condition °at  preLit  than  it  has  ever  :  Convention  pledged  itself  to  do  it. 


been.  The  edifice  has  been  thoroughly  overhaul¬ 
ed  and  a  new  ro<>f  put  on. 


Hamilton  Befrierding  a  Bishop. — In  the  history  of 
Grace  church  at  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  is  tho  following 


Adams — On  Tuesday,  at  3;  15  A.  M.,  Aug.  31st,  at  his  ’I'lMOTHY  STILLM.AN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Summer  residence,  at  Orange  Mountain,  N.  J.,  Rev.  Tbe  Presbyter.v  of  .VebrasUa  City  will  meet  at  Hui 
W1LLI.AM  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  tho  74th  year  of  his  boldt.  Neb.,  ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at  7)  P.  M. 
age.  Funeral  services  will  bo  held  in  tho  Madison  A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 

S(|u;iro  Prcstiytcrian  church  in  this  cit.v,  on  Friday,  __  1  . . mu 

Sept.  3J,  !it  10  A.  M.  Friends  are  requested  to  send  no 

Du.«3ifnr!$s  XotCrcs. 


V  , _ ..I,,,...,!,  1,0 -  et...  i  incident :  Bi.sliop  Moore,  the  second  Bishop  of  1 

J'?  New  York.  was.  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 


pastor.  Rev.  D  H.  Evans  a  rest  for  tho  coming  t  common  with  many  of  the  cloruy,  loyal  io  the 
ten  months,  because  of  ill  health.  evacuated  the 

The  Second  Church  of  Youngstown  has  recently  citv,  was  rather  shy  of  appearing  in  imblic,  lest 
mcjved  its  building  to  new  ground,  and  repaired  it,  he  might  be  subjected  to  insult.  General  Hamil- 
paid  off  a  big  debt,  added  fifteen  members,  more  afterwards  hocretary  of  State,  and  who  was 

than  doubled  its  congreg.atioii,  and  liohls  two  known  as  a  zealous  friend  of  the  colonics,  in- 

weekly  prayer- meetings,  and  a  large  Sabbath-  y^ed  Mr.  Moore  to  walk  with  him.  Tliey  went 
school.  ^  arm  in  arm  to  most  of  the  public  jilaces,  and  es- 

3IICUIGAN.  !  pecially  to  the  coffee-house  in  Wall  street;  and 

Port  Hope. — On  the  8th  of  August  a  church  was  j  upon  returning  to  Bishop  Moore’s  house.  General 
organized  at  this  point  by  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Hamilton  said  “You  need  fear  no  trouble  now. 


yiOtiztti, 


Marsh,  the  Synodical  missionary.  ;  They  all  see  you  are  my  friend  and  under  niy 

INDIANA.  i  protection.” 

Indianapolis.— Rev.  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Herriott,  Kansas. — The  following  statistics  of  the  Protest- 
and  Chamberlain  h.ave  been  at  their  posts  during  ant  Einscopal  Church  in  Kansas  are  derived  from 
the  Summer.  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  among  the  theJounial  of  the  twenty-first  annual  Coiiyention  : 
lakes;  Dr.  Bartlett  on  his  farm  near  Binghamton,  Number  of  families  reported,  1,463;  individuals 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Morey  in  the  Green  Mountain  State;  in  congregations,  3,994 ;  number  of  baptisms  dur- 
and  Mr.  Currier  also  in  tlie  East.  Rev.  J.  M.  ing  the  last  conventional  year  169,  of  which  38 
Crawford  has  resigned  the  pastoral  work  of  the  were  adult;  confirmations,  164;  marriages,  71; 
Sixth  chureh,  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  Green-  burials,  104 ;  number  ot  communicants  last  re- 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

I  The  terra  buKins  Sept.  1, 1880.  The  rate  of  expense  Is  low. 

I  Stuileiits  c:ui  be  aided  as  heretofor.'.  'I’he  new  building  for 
1  stuileiits  is  spacious  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  affording 
j  each  occupant  a  sleejiing  room  and  a  room  tor  study,  both 
frishly  furnished.  The  library  and  other  faollltleij  aro 
largo  and  constantly  lucrea.slng.  Training  in  the  delivery 
I  of  sermons  is  made  a  specialty. 

;  Rev.  A.  J.  Ujison,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  bo  Inaugurated  Pro- 
1  fessor  of  S,acred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Thetdogy,  Sopt.  14. 
I  Tho  services  on  that  occasion  will  include  nu  address  by 
I  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  and  an  inaugural  address  by 
Prof.  Upson. 

W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PRINCETON  TH10L06ICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  of  Prlneoton  Theological  Seminary  will 
begin  ou  Thursday,  Sept.  2d,  on  wlUch  day  new  students 
will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The  introductory  lecture 
will  be  delivered  on  Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock. 


ville,  Ohio. 


ported,  1,008;  added,  221;  died  or  removed,  199; 


Logansport.-The  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbey  of  the  First  !  present  number  of  communicants,  1,860  :  Sunday- 
chureh  resigned.  i  school  teachers,  142 ;  Sunday-school  pupils  l,lo4. 

Contributions:  commumon  alms,  i.)u8.69;  for 
ILLINOIS.  !  parochial  objects,  $‘20,285.96;  diocesan  objects, 

Astoria. — Rev.  E.  N.  Lord  has  already  entered  i  $1,062.40;  general  objects,  $’294.18;  total,  $22,001 
upon  the  work  here.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  .’23. 

Vermont  church.  His  address  was  changed  from  Methodist. 

Somonauk,  Ill.,  to  Astoria.  lie  Rev.  A.  N.  Fillmore,  long  a  useful  and  promi- 

Prench  Grove. — The  pastoral  relation  between  tho  nent  minister  in  Western  New  York,  died  at  tlie 
Rev.  J.  N.  Boyd  and  this  church  was  dissolved  by  !  home  of  his  son-in-law,  J.  11.  Newman,  at  Wat- 


the  Presbyter}’  at  Peoria. 

Highland  Park. — J.  B.  L.  Soule,  D.D.,  has  been 


unanimously  invited  to  the  pastoral  work  of  the  timore  Conference. 


kins,  .\iig.  23,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Cook  is  writing  a  liistory  of  the  Bal- 


chureh  at  Highland  Park. 

Carthage. — Rev.  Matthew  Waldenmeyer,  pastor 
of  the  First  church,  died  July  23,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness. 

MINNESOTA. 


A  Lady  Class-leader. — The  wife  of  the  late  Wos- 
loynn  mini-iter.  Rev.  John  Farrar  (England),  died 
July  12,  aged  eighty-four  years.  The  London 
Methodist  says  she  had  been  a  member  of  tho 
Methodist  Society  more  than  seventy  years,  and  a 


Fergus  Falls.-This  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  class-leader  for  a  great  part  of  that  time, 
its  great  water-power  assures  its  prominence  as  a  Bigotry. — Messi’s.  .4dams  &  Denton,  who  have  the 

manufacturing  point.  It  is  also  on  the  border  of  contract  for  tho  brick  work  of  the  new  Methodist 
the  fertile  Red  River  valley.  Rev.  A.  Telford  of  church,  Gosport,  Iiid.,  have  received  an  .anoiiy- 
Hastings  preached  for  them  during  the  Summer,  mous  note  threatening  them  because  they  employ 
Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  pastor-elect,  is  expected  two  colored  men  as  mortar-uiixei-s  and  hod-carri- 
to  begin  his  labors  the  first  of  October.  era-  A  citizen  said  to  one  of  the  contractors 

Hastings.-Since  the  Week  of  Prayer  there  have  '?®T 

been  t^nty  additions.  The  contractors  are  just  "■®  t  Propose  that  there  shall  be.  But 
completing  the  audience-room  of  the  new  church,  the  work  of  the  colored  men  goes  on  as  if  nothing 
which  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  happened. 

Oronoco.-Rev.  Thomas  Burnet  has  just  closed  Church  of  ^n- 

his  work  of  ten  yeai-s  at  this  place,  having  accept-  «n  f  ’  year  ending  June 

ed  the  call  of  the  church  at  Du  Page,  Ill.,  to  whk  1879,  $140,089  80,  beiiig^ in  excess  ot  .income  for 
place  he  will  at  once  remove.  the  year  $4, 8oo.72.  The  Church  employs  /I  mis¬ 


sionaries  to  Indians,  Japanese,  Gennans,  French 


St.  Vmimnt  18  the  tern^inus  of  the  St.  Paul,  Min-  j,j  ^le  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  settlers  and 
^||npoli8  &  Manitoba  railway,  and  the  most  north-  half-breeds  of  British  Columbia,  Red  River,  and 
^siern  town  in  the  State.  Services  were  held  Algoma  Districts ;  and  with  those  to  the  Indians 
there  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  August  by  Dr.  Sam-  ^nd  Japanese  are  17  native  assistants.  There  are 
pie  of  Minneapolis,  and  his  son-in-law.  There  is  32  schools  and  32  teachers,  and  21  interpreters, 
a  prospect  of  building  a  church.  ijjig  paid  agency  of  the  missionary  department  ol 

IOWA.  the  Church,  including  Domestic  Missions,  num- 

Ruidolpli. — The  Presbyterians  of  this  region  are 

making  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  churches  of  Th#  Boundary  Lines. — .\t  the  last  General  Confer- 
thelr  own  denomination.  Less  than  two  years  ence  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  readjust  the 


ago  the  site  of  Randolph  was  a  cornfield 


boundary  lines  between  the  Central  (New  York) 


church  whose  active  members  were  less  than  and  the  Genesee  Conferences,  and  distribute  funds  j 
thirty,  had  held  services  in  a  schoolliouse.  The  accordingly.  The  brethren  there  do  not  like  it, 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  the  establishment  and  have  served  on  the  Commission  an  injunction 
of  a  small  village  encouraged  them  to  erect  a  on  complaint  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Bown,  a  superannuat-  j 
church.  With  some  assistance  from  the  Board,  ed  preacher  of  Genesee  Conference,  restraining 
there  is  completed  a  neat  edifice  that  will  be  ded-  them  from  making  tho  distx’ibution  which  they 
icated  free  of  debt,  and  funds  are  also  collected  were  appointed  to  make.  This  action  is  under- 
for  the  purchase  of  an  organ.  There  is  no  other  stood  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  Genesee 
house  of  worship  within  ten  miles.  The  pulpit  is  members  of  the  Commission,  who  have  announced  ^ 
supplied  by  J.  H.  Vance  from  Lane  Seminary,  un-  their  purpose  to  treat  the  change  in  the  boundary 
der  whose  labors  the  members  are  increasing,  line  as  illegal,  and  therefore  null  and  void,  and 
All  over  this  region  ministers  from  the  towns  have  refused  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  commission- 
hold  services  in  the  country  schoolhouses,  fre-  ers.  We  hear  that  the  Central  (New  York)  branch 
quently  driving  ten  miles  between  j.heir  own  of  the  Commission  put  in  their  reply,  and  move  to 
morning  and  evening  services.  The  growth  of  have  the  Injunction  vacated, 
the  Church  is  steady  and  sure,  though  not  mark-  baptist 

ed  by  eras  of  excitement.  f.  a.  k.  nr  i*.  tt  u  1.  »  ..i  o  j  4  r  • 

Rev.  Walter  H.  Brooks,  pastor  of  the  Second  Afri- 
MissoiJBi.  can  church,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  has  built  up  a 


St.  Charles. — The  Jefferson -street  church,  to  church  of  2,600  members,  has  accepted  the  ap- 
whicb  Rev.  J.  B.  Morton  ministers,  has  been  polntment  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
handsomely  frescoed  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Judge  Society  as  Sunday-school  Missionary  among  the 
Watson.  Her  late  husband  was  a  liberal  benefac-  Freedmen  of  Louisiana. 

tor  of  this  and  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  Work  of  the  Home  Mission  Soeiety.— The  following 
St.  Charles  and  Lindenwood.  tahlo  crlves  the  number  nt  iniaainnnriiia  emnlnveri 


tor  OI  tnis  ana  me  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  Work  of  the  Home  Mission  Soeiety.— The  following 
St.  Charles  and  Lindenwood.  table  gives  the  number  of  missionaries  employed 

THE  territories.  '  last  year;  among  Americans,  158;  among  Ger- 

XT.,  n.. _ u  II  .  U  ...  mans,  36;  among  Scandinavi&iis,  18;  among 

+4iH*,f*aiinniiS^fho  ehiiro^^f’p^  of  Hamilton,  Od-  Frcnch,  5;  among  Indians,  9;  among  Freedmen, 

16;  amoDg  Cliiuese,  2;  teachers  in  Freedmen 
he  Will  remain.  He  schools,  38  ;  toial,  281.  As  a  result  of  this  labor, 
this  granary  of  20,762  sermons  were  preached  at  836  stations, 

miniltera  in  this  Terrftor7  ^®^®“  Pr^shyterian  j^ieo  persons  were  baptized  upon  a  profession  of 
ministers  in  this  Territory.  g7  churches  were  organized. 

Hner&no. — The  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Darley  has  retired  There  were  416  Sunday-schools  under  the  care  of 
from  missionary  work  among  the  Americans,  and  the  missionaries,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
has  been  appointed  missionary  to  the  Mexicans  of  27,031  scholars.  All  this  work  was  accomplished 
Huerfano,  Col.  at  the  expenditure  of  $154,752.57. 


UNION  Theological  seminary,  new  york. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  15th. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
rixim.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Booms  will  be 
i  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

llev.  Dr.  Cairns  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  In  tho  Seminary  chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept, 
loth,  at  3  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

New  York,  August  5,  1880. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Tho  next  session  will  open  Thursday,  Sept.  9th,  1880,  with 
devotional  services  In  tho  new  chapel  at  o’clock  A.  M. 
Address  by  Prof.  Eells  In  the  evening. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  apply  to 

LANE  SEMINAUY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  September  7, 1880.  A  Post  Graduate 
Course  has  been  organized.  For  catalogue  or  additional 
informatiou,  apply  to  Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON, 

316  Bldge  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

The  F.4LL  TEUM  will  open  Sept.  9th. 

Entrance  Examination,  Woduesday,  Sept.  8th. 

S.  G.  BKOWN,  President. 

Clinton,  1880. 

The  Woinaii’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbtery 
of  Geneva  will  hold  Us  Fall  moeting  at  Oaks  Corners,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  27ih,  commencing  at  10  A  M.  The  meeting 
will  bo  addressed  by  Mrs.  8.  S.  House,  returned  missionary 
from  Siam.  Mrs.  V.  A.  LEWIS,  President. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hiulsoii  will  meet  in  Monflcello, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  20lh.  at  3  P.  M.  Trains  No.  9  and  1  con¬ 
nect  with  tho  Montlcello  train  at  Port  Jervis.  Session  rec¬ 
ords  reviewed.  HENKY  A.  HARLOW,  Suted  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Franklin, 
Sept.  28th,  at  lOJ  A.  M.  W.  W.  COLMEUY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Topic  of  popular  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  “  The 
Prayer-meeting.”  1  What  may  be  accomplished  by  it;  2. 
The  part  ot  the  pastor  in  securing  such  ends ;  3.  The  part 
of  the  people  In  securing  such  ends.  Member.s  of  Presby¬ 
tery  are  requested  to  come  prepared  to  make  voluntary  re- 
marks  upon  this  topic  and  Its  divisions.  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dabiique  will  meet  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  lowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

J.  FROTHINGHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  hold  its  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wlnnecoime,  Wls., 
ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7j  P.  M. 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Biiigbainton  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  ou  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  Sopt.  21, 1880,  at  7J  P.  M. 

JOHN  MeVEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Groveport, 
Ohio,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  '74  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  In  Ama- 
gansett,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

EPHEB  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  at  Green  Spring, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  P.  M. 

E.  BUSHNELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Homer,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs  will  hold  its  regu¬ 
lar  Fall  meeting  in  Bedford.  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th, 
at  7 ;  30  P.  M.  SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Warren,  Ohio,  ou  Tuesday,  SepU  H, 
at  7  P.  M.  H.  B.  FRY.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presliytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  the  First 
church,  Ea.“tou,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Uth,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 
Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  R.  Temple¬ 
ton,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  meet¬ 
ing.  A  Sabbath-school  Institute  will  be  held  In  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  beginning  on  Monday 
evening.  Sept.  13tli,  at  7 ;  30  o’clock,  under  conduct  of  Rev. 
J.  A.  Worden.  Each  congregation  In  the  Presbytery  is  In¬ 
vited  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  Institute,  forwarding 
names  to  Rev.  Frank  E.  Miller,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  cards  of 
entertainment  will  bo  returned.  A  general  invitation  is 
extended  to  ail  interested  In  Sunday-school  work  to  be 
present  on  Tuesday,  and  lunch  will  be  furnished  for  vl8l^ 
ors  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  ehurch. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Caulsteo,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  lith,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 
Church  records  are  to  be  presented  for  review. 

JAMES  M.  PLATT,  Stated  Clerk. 


w  ANTKD— Mercantile  employment,  in  or  out  of  Xew 
York,  by  a  good  business  man,  aged  40.  Is  cajiable  of  act¬ 
ing  as  OlRce  Manager,  Corresponding  Clerk,  or  .Accountont, 
or  doing  general  office  or  out-door  work.  Refers  to  Rev. 
Dr  Field,  office  of  “  Tlie  Evangelist,”  to  ivhose  care  please 
address  ADVERTISER. 

]!s  ESTLE'8  MILK  FOOD 

Should  bo  used  by  motUer.s  of  nursing  children.  Contains 
nothing  injurious,  and  requiring  only  water  to  prepare  it 
for  use;  tho  danger  of  Impure  milk  is  avoided. 

For  sale  iiy  druggists  and  grocers.  A  pamphlet  with  full 
particulars  sent  by  addressing 

THOMAS  LEE.MING  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

TMENSIONNAT  Protestant  Fraiiijals  pour  jeuncs  iicr- 
^  sonues.  Madame  do  Coiqiet,  ’223  Boulevard  Pereire, 
Paris.  Prlx  tres  mo.leres.  Excelleiites  references.  Envoi 
franco  du  prospectus. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Equitable  Buildino.) 

LETTERS  OP  CREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

1S.SUED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegrniihlc  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Deppsits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

Browx  Brothers  &  Co. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUY  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

ON  I 

lO.VDOS,  LIVERPOOL,  EDIXBIROH,  BELFAST,  PARIS,  i 
AXTVVERP,  BERLH,  BREMES,  AMSTERDAM.  | 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’  j 
Credits,  in  Sterliiiff,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  fob  : 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE.  ; 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  of  Money  be-  ; 

TWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THROUGH  ! 

■  London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Drafts 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  tlic  United  States  ! 

;  and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
i  States  on  Foreiarn  Countries. 

I  A®-  TO  TRAVELLERS.— Travellers*  Credits  Issued  either 
;  against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay-  { 
'  ment :  In  Dollars,  for  uso  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  | 
I  countries ;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
j  World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  as 
above,  direct  or  through  any  iirst-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

;  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

I  MAJOR  Bundy’S  Life  of  General  gaufillu  Is  the  best.— 
i  New  Y’ork  Commercial  Advertiser.  j 

I  AN  ILLUSTRATED  CAMPAIGN  LIFE  OF  j 

GENERAL  GARFIELD,  j 

Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  of  New  Y'ork.  have  now 
ready  tlie  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JAMES  A.  O.ARFIELD,  by 
Major  J.  M.  BUNDY,  the  well  known  editor  ot  the  New  York 
Evening  Mall.  Tho  work  is  Issued  In  the  very  best  style, 
and  is  elaborately  lllu.strated.  It  has  been  tho  aim  alike  of 
the  author  and  the  publlslier  to  present  to  the  American 
people  a  biography  of  the  Republican  standard-bearer 
which  would  have  claims  to  public  attention  not  usually 
possessed  by  ephemeral  eaiire.algn  productions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  various  ofhrr  iUustratinus,  it  l.s  enriched  with  a  full 
I  length  steel  portrait  liy  Hall,  the  eminent  engraver,  from  a 
recent  picture  taken  al  tlie  suggestion  of  the  publishers ;  a 
portrait  ot  Gon.  Garlleld  In  his  youth,  and  a  portrait  ot  him 
as  ho  appeared  when  he  first  entered  tho  Army  as  Colonel 
,  of  nn  Ohio  regiment. 

Major  Bundy,  from  his  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Gon.  Garlleld,  has  enjoyed  superior  advantages  in  tho  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  work.  He  has  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
Gen.  Garlleld  himself  the  story  ot  his  early  life  and  Its 
struggles ;  he  has  had  free  access  to  Gen.  Garflold’s  private 
;  and  official  correspondence,  and  has  been  aided  and  asslst- 
'  ed  with  the  loving  zeal  ol  Gen.  Garfield’s  life-long  friends 
^  and  acquaintances  tn  ihe  desire  and  effort  to  make  this  the 
standard  and  authorttatlvo  record  of  the  groat  Republican 
leader. 

Major  Bundy  Is  recognized  all  over  tho  country  as  an 
:  able,  forcible,  and  picturesque  writer,  as  well  ns  a  jiro- 
.  found  political  student,  and  his  work  will  undoubtedly 
take  hlgli  rank  among  the  best  political  memoirs  of  recent 
.  times.  The  story  ot  General  Gnrfleld’s  life  Is  singularly 
full  of  romance.  It  Is  a  life  which  in  Itself  Illustrates  the 
highest  possibilities  ot  American  citizenship,  and  should 
kindle  In  the  heart  of  every  citizen,  particularly  In  the 
‘  heart  ot  every  young  man  of  this  generation,  a  glowing 
affection  for  his  country  and  Its  institutions.  This  story. 

,  ns  told  In  the  charming  narrative  ol  Major  Bundy,  is  as 
'  lasclnailng  as  any  romance. 

Major  Bundy  recognizing  the  true  significance  ol  the  ap- 
.  proacUlng  contest,  has  wisely  enijiha-slzed  the  statesman¬ 
like  qualities  ot  Ills  s'jbject.  General  Garfleld’s  career  In 
the  halls  ot  Congress  Is  accordingly  treated  here  more  ful¬ 
ly  than  It  can  possibly  be  treated  in  any  other  work  at  the 
I  present  day.  I’or  not  only  have  all  the  x'arlous  sources  of 
1  Inlormailon  already  mentioned  been  fully  explored,  but 
i  the  author  has  had  turned  over  to  him  for  use  in  the  prep- 

■  j  aratlon  of  his  work  a  largo  number  ot  the  General’s  private 
I  letters  to  his  constituents  and  others  (among  which  appears 

his  correspondence  with  Mr.  B  A.  Hinsdale  of  Hiram  Col¬ 
lege),  covering  all  tho  years  ot  his  public  life,  which  fully 
:  explain  and  Illustrate  the  position  he  occupied  upon  all 
tho  great  questions  that  h.ave  come  before  the  country  dur- 
0  ing  tho  iiast  15  years. 

'Xhe  work  Is  in  every  respect  most  complete  and  authon- 
-  tic.  Its  value  as  an  assistant  in  the  present  campaign  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated.  It  will  furnish  to  voters  and  lo  pub- 
,  He  speakers  such  a  body  of  facts,  such  a  wealth  of  incident 
and  anecdote,  such  .an  array  of  noble  and  elevated  senil- 
.  merits  from  the  public  speecbes  and  private  letters  of 
General  Garlleld,  (miterlal  that  cannot  be  found  else- 
i  where,)  tliat  It  may  well  bn  called  tho  Roirubllcan  rode  mrcum. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THIS  WORK  IN  EVERY  CITY 
AND  TOWN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Price,  $1,  cloth ;  50  cents,  paper.  Address 
I  :  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  111  &  113  William  St.,N.  Y. 

J  1  t.-VNVASSKUS  make  from  S13.>  to  !8i.50  per  week  sell- 
i  liig  goods  tor  E.  G.  HIDEOUT  &  CO..  10  Barclay  Street, 
‘  Now  York.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 

1  SHREWD  AGENTS  are  TWr  A  TVnVrTTOTi’S 

coining  nioiiov  selling  XViXi.i.N  ix  ilN  VT  O 

ILLUSTRiiTED  STOCK  BOOK 

.  Because  It  is  the  grandest  work  ever  issued  on  Ihe 
subject,  and  EVERY  FARMER  ACTUALLY  NEEDS  IT. 

’  I  For  illustrated  circular  and  full  particulars,  address 
I  I  HUBBARD  BROS., Pubs., 7’23Cbe8tnutSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1880. 


RK.4T>  THI.S. — vigorous  old  minister,  having  yet  tho 
tire  of  youth.  Is  anxious  to  statedly  preach,  and  caring 
far  more  for  souls  and  for  a  useful  activity  than  lor  i>ay, 
could  accept  of  a  slender  salary.  Don’t  let  the  word  “old  ” 
scare  you,  but  try  him.  Address 

SEN  EX,  Box  2330,  New  York. 

NEW  AM)  VALUAllLE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


AVERY’S  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY, 

The  best  and  most  elegantly  Illustrated  work  of  Its  class 

yet  published.  Introductory  price . 90  cents. 

HILL’S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION. 

This  book  teaches  clearly  every  step  In  tho  art  ot  compo¬ 
sition.  Introductory  price . 83  cents. 

PALMER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

Tho  difficulties  and  lochnicalltles  of  the  science  are  all 

removed  In  this  book.  Introductory  price _ 67  cents. 

VVAVLAND’S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY'. 

Revised  and  recast  by  President  A.  L.  Chapin  of  Beloit 

College.  Introductory  price . $1  06 

CHAPIN’.S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Introductory  price . 48  cents. 

SHAW’S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  A.VO 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Introductory  price . $1  00 

HOOKER’S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Introductory  price . $1  00 

ALDEN’.S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Introductory  price .  75 

HAVEN’S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Introductory  price . $1  20 

HAVEN’S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Introductory  price .  $1  06 

PATTERSON’S  SPELLERS. 

The  best  ever  published. 

COLTON’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIE.S. 

Elegantly  Illustrated,  and  with  five  new  reference  maps. 
They  are  unequalled. 

OLNKY’S  ARITHMETICS. 

The  best,  most  complete,  and  cheapest  published.  Sam¬ 
ple  set  (two  books)  sent  for . 50  cents. 

OLNEY’S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Smdfor  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 

SHELDON  &  CO., 

8  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

the  bonanza  for  book  agents 

Is  selling  our  two  splendidly  illustrated  books,  LIFE  OF 

GEN.  HANCOCKm^-S 

(an  author  ot  national  fame),  highly  endorsed  by  Gen. 
Hancock,  the  party  leaders,  and  press  ;  also  LIFE  OF 

GEN.  GARFIELDHSris 

UBISBIN  (an  author  of  wide  celebrity) ,  also  strongly  endorsed. 
Both  official,  immensely  popular,  selling  over  10,000  a 
week  I  I  Agents  making  SIO  a  day  t  Outfits  50c.  each. 
For  best  books  and  terms,  address  quick, 

HUBBARD  BROS  ,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BACON  PIANOS. 

Francis  Bacon’s  Piano  Factory, 


SUCCESSOR  TO 

BACON  &  RAVEN. - BACON  &  KARR. 

A  fine  assortment  of  New  Scale  Square  Grand  and  Cabinet 
Grand  Pianos,  of  unsurpassed  tone  and  workmanship,  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand.  Catalogues  by  mall  on  application. 

1473  and  1475  Broadway,  near  42d  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  three  Elevated  Railroads  have  stations  at  42d  street, 
near  my  Factory. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT, 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

14S1  Droatlnay  (coruer  43d  St.). 

A  high  grade  preparatory  echoed  for  boys,  offering  the 
best  advantages  to  pupils  preparing  tor  college,  schools  of 
science,  and  professional  pursuits.  Session  begins  Sept.  22. 
Special  facilities  lor  young  men  fitting  for  advanced  stand¬ 
ing,  and  for  those  desiring  select  courses  of  study  In  Math¬ 
ematics,  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  and  the  Classics. 

For  catalogues,  circulars,  and  further  Information,  apply 
to  HENRY  C.  MILLER,  at  the  rooms  ot  the  School. 

FOREST  HOME. 

A  Boarding  School  for  Cbildren  and  Youth  ol  from  9  to  18 
years  of  age.  Situated  at  Mount  Forest,  Cook  county,  HI  , 
16  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  C.  &  A.  B.  R.  Fall  term  opens 
Sept.  8th.  1880.  Rev.  H.  H.  KELLOGG,  Principal. 

MRS.  PARKS’  SEMINARY, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  admits  as  family  pupils  twelve 
misses.  An  early  application  Is  desirable. 

Home  seminary  for  Young  Ladles.  Pleasant,  thor¬ 
ough,  safe,  $250.  Fourteen  boarders.  Sixteenth  year. 
Rev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prin„  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Nademoklle  de  Jaaon, 

Snceessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines, 

win  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  tor  Young  Ladles  and  Children  at  10  Qramercy  Park, 
New  York,  on  Thursday,  September  23d.  Careful  training 
and  thorough  instruction  in  every  department. 

Boys’  Class  and  kindergarten,  October  4th, 

Oharlier  Institute, 

Central  Park,  New  York  City. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  from 
7  to  20.  College  and  business.  School  designed  to  to  os 
perfect  as  money,  science,  and  experience  can  make  It. 
Twenty-sixth  year  will  begin  September  20th,  1880.  For 
prospectus,  address  Prof.  CHARLIEB,  Director. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTE  for  Young  Ladles,  Sing 
Slug,  N.  Y.  First-class  as  to  character  and  patronage. 
Circulars  free.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

VAN  NORMAN  INSTITUTE 

▼  (Founded  1857), '315  West  .57th  St.,  New  York.  Family 
and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children.  Will  reopen 
Sept.  30.  For  full  Information  call  or  send  lor  circular. 

Dr.  and  Mmj^VAN  IteBMAN,  Principals. 

Lawrenceville  Young  Ladies’  Seminary, 

LAWKENUEVILLE,  N.  J. 

Terms  moderate.  Location  remarkably  healthful.  Training 
thorough.  Number  limited.  A  safe  and  attractive  Christian 
I  home  for  young  ladies.  Session  begins  September  14. 
j  Rev.  R.  HAMILL  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

INBHAM  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LADIES 

IjC  Iloy,  iienenee  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  forty ^ixth  year 
;  oi*en8  Sept  9th.  188i).  Full  Colletre  CnrncuUun.  ClaHSical 
and  Literary  Courses.  School  of  Music,  adopting' Geitu^ 
and  Conservatory  improvements.  ColleKe  of  Fine  Arts, 
pursuing  the  best  methoils  of  the  Euroinyin  Schools  of 
1  B^t  educational  advantages,  Low^t  terms.  For 

Cataloguee,  addreas  H.  J.  SCHMITZ*  Treasurer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

Claf  80S  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  Nearly  600  stu¬ 
dents  In  attendance.  Large  endowment.  Collegiate  De- 
]>artment  fully  equipped.  Standard  of  study  ranks  with 
the  Ilrst.  Modern  Ijinguages  thoroughly  taught.  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  conducted  by  p<-rmanent  teachers.  Be- 
1  llgiou.s  influences  predominant.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid 
'  given  where  needed.  Catalogue  for  Fall  term  opens  Sep- 
I  tember  15th.  Address 

REV.  A  A.  E  TAYLOR,  D^.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 

ISSIONARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue.  New  York, 
under  the  superintendence  ot  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.G.  Rullffson, 
receives  Young  t.ailies  under  Its  care  who  desire  a  year’s 
preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Home  or 
Foreign  Field.  The  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  Intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  as  a 
!  permanent  avocation,  aro  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
Instruction  In  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probationary 
month.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  training 
school  for  missionaries  at  Its  Fall  Session,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  of  September,  should  apply  at  once 
by  letter,  as  above.  “  Annual  Statement  ”  sent  on  appllca- 
1  ion.  _ 

BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

will  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  male  and 
female,  prepared  for  college  or  for  business.  French, 
German,  Music.  Careful  Instruction;  a  very  beautiful  and 
healthy  situation,  wholesome  tare,  a  comfortable  home, 
and  moderato  terms.  Ministers  and  candidates  And  special 
terms.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

3IKS.  SYLVANUS  KEED’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  53d  St.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  In  Primary  and  Secondary 
departments.  The  course  of  study  In  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervision  ot 

Mrs.  Reed.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

’  N,  Y.  BATAVIA. 

'  THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 

‘  Conducted  by  the  MISSES  SMEAD. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

’  Chester,  I’a.,  Opens  September  8tli. 

i  Thorough  Instruction  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry^. 

,  Classics  and  English, 

[  Degrees  conferred.  Careful  training  of  Cadete. 

,  For  circulars,  apply  to 

: _  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 

I  WELLS  COLLEGE  EOK  YOUNG  LABIES, 

A  Ill-lira,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  facilities  for  Music— Instrumental 
,  and  vocal.  Location  unsurpassed  for  be.auty  and  health- 
,  fulness;  buildings  elegant;  combines  extended  and  thor- 
I  ough  Instruction  with  the  essentials  of  a  rcllned  Christian 
f  home.  Terms  moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  8,  1880. 
h  !  Send  for  catalogue. 

. _ ^S.  FRI8BEE,  D.D.,  President. 

;  ELMIBA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

1  Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  is  in  ail  respects  a  College  ot  the  first  rank  tor  tbe 
higher  education  of  woinon.  All  Its  acconimodatious  and 
appliances  arc  suiierlor,  and  It  has  sufficient  endowment 
to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  moderate  expense. 
;  Next  scs.-»lon  oiiens  Sept.  8tli.  Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Miss 
^  .A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or  address 

f _ _ Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D..  President. 

TO  RENT — A  Sciiolarshlp  In  Elmira  Female  College.  Ad 
.  dress  D.  E.  SACKETT,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  LADIES’S  INSTITUTE. 

A  Select  Family  limtrdlny  School. 

(18.56.)  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1880.) 

INTELLIGENT  P.ARENTS  hesitate  In  subjecting  delicate 
girls  to  tlie  hazardous  transition  from  the  home  life  to 
-  the  Seminary  or  tho  College.  They  ask  for  some  plan  of 
I  culture,  combining  tho  best  educational  advantages,  with 
•  1  an  entire  freedom  from  the  more  objectionable  features  of 
r  '  boarding  school  experience. 

This  Institution  assumes  to  meet  this  urgent  demand.  Its  distin- 
i  guishing  characteristics  invite  the  discriminating  judgment  of  the 
)  most  exacting  Patrons  of  Literary  Institutions. 

.  Circulars,  with  curriculum  and  Patron  References,  and 
J  stating  the  special  provision  for  health  and  recreation  of 
boarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MORTIMER  L.  BROWNE,  A.M.,  Principal. 
References:  Professors  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn; 
Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Koehester ;  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard, 
D.D.,  Syracuse;  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D  D.,  New  York;  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago  ;  Rev.  Edward  Strong,  D.D., 
Boston;  Hon.  T.  H.  Hluehmau,  Detroit;  Hon.  Tbos.  Dickson, 
Scranton. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Commences  Its  40th  year  Sept.  23,  1880.  Widely  known  for 
excellence  ot  Instruction  and  great  beauty  and  salubrity  of 
location.  Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 

TEMPLE  GKOVE  LADIE.S’  SEMINARY, 
.Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Graduating  course.  Including  Latin,  $280  a  year.  Optional 
course  In  Music,  Painting,  and  Modern  Languages.  All  de¬ 
partments  well  organized.  Eleven  teachers.  Scud  for 
circular.  Y'eur  begins  Sept.  14lh. 

‘ _ CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  Principal. 

SEND  for  onr  New  Calendar  of  Ihe  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  $15  to  $20  per  Quarter 
in  Classes.  Stuileuts  In  the  Conservatory  Course 
can  pursue  all  English  branches  free. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Music  HALL,  BOSTON. 


PARK  INSTITUTE,  yerr.®“^“ 

_ _  HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

MISS  CHISHOLM  WILL  OPEN  A  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS 
at  No.  718  Madison  avenue,  on  Monday,  Sept.  27, 1880. 
Special  attention  paid  to  the  English  branches  and  Latin. 
Separate  class  for  boys.  Kindergarten.  French  and  Ger- 
man  thoroughly  tauglit. 

SOUTH  JERSEY  INSTITUTE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

For  both  sexes.  College  preparatory.  Institute,  classical, 
and  scientlflc  courses.  Building  brick.  Modern  Improve¬ 
ments.  Climate  mild,  very  healthy.  Instruction  thorough. 
Begins  Sept.  8th.  Send  for  catalogue.  H.  K.  Trask,  Prln. 


FLUSHIN6  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  8i-hooI  for  Young  Mon  and  Boys.  Begins  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14th.  Address  E.  A.  F.VIRCHILD. _ 

Gi  OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Ladles,  Brldge- 
r  port,  Ct.  Address  MISS  EMILY  NELSON. 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  plan, 

PAINElSVILLE,  O.  For  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women.  Established  1858.  Terms  WITO  per  year.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue  sent  on  application  to 
_  _ Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

FOUGHKEEFSIE,  N,  Y., 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Examin¬ 
ations  for  entrance.  Sept.  15th  Catalogui^s  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  W.  L.  DPIAN,  Registrar. 

Rye  seminary,  Ry«,  N.  y. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

^IHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

<1^  Miss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAYE,  Principals. 

This  oldest  and  largest  Boarding  and  Day  School  In  Phlla 
deipbla  will  commence  Its  Thirty-first  year  at  1615  CHEST 
NUT  STREET September  2M. _ 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

OBERLUrCOLLEGE^ 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departments. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  ot  religious  Influences.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  tees  only  $30  a  year.  Over 
1000  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  term 
Sept.  14;  Winter  term,  Jan.  4, 1881.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Oblo. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  tor  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsurpassed  for 
heeithfuluess  and  religious  and  Intellectual  advantages. 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOB  THB 

4imU>  summit 

mOHIIB  stove -Pipe  Shelf. -TBS  most 

convenient  article  ever  vfrrrd  to  Bouse- 
Aeepere.  One  Agent  made  0144,07  m  ten 
days.  So  freight  chargee. 

HP  Addreu,  B.  8.  RABTZELL  A  CO. 

>36  Soud  Third  S(.,  PhiUdelphU. 

4BI|B|DAY  schools  Intending  to  add  Boo'*3  to  their 
^  1 1  |U  Library,  should  send  to  us  for  a  Catalogue.  Oik 
1 1  Im  Hundred  large  site  Books,  strongly  bound,  for  $35. 
ww  V 1 1  All  Sunday  Sohool  Requisites  at  lowest  prices. 
Address  J.  8.  Ogllvle  &  Co  ,  Publishers,  29  Bose  St.,  N.  Y. 

WAXTHD’I)  agents  tor  my  “Object  Teaching 
-A Bible.”  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  says  its 
“  The  Best.”  Send  lor  circulars  and  terms. 

W.  J.  HOLLAND,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S  EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
For  Young  Ladles,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  15th. 
Enlarged  school  rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  Engllsb  and  Latin,  $400  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  tho  principal. 

The  Young  Ladles’  Athenaeum, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  as  an  educator  of  Young  Ladies, 
Is  unsurpassed  in  America.  For  Circular,  address 

ELMORE  CHASE,  Superintendent. 

HOLBROOK’S  MILiTAR^ SCHOOL, 

SING  .SING,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph  D. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gr 
ates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  in  this  cou 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardiai 
public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  Mci 
says :  “  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  cli 
on  the  Christian  public.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Phlladel] 
says :  “  It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  command  pi 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says :  “  It  would  be  Well  It  our  me: 
wealth  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCE 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITT." 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  gll 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  ClnclnuaU,  O. : 

Hev.  £D*  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county, ! 
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■issioir  WOKE  IK  THE  PRESBmKIAN  CHURCH. 

By  Timothy  HiU,  D.D. 

Whoever  studies  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  will  notice  that  it  is, 
like  the  nation  itself,  made  up  of  widely  different 
elements  which  are  held  together  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  faith  and  order.  New  England  was  a 
colonized  Church.  The  Puritans  came  with  their 
preachers  and  their  ideas  of  doctrine  and  ori^er, 
and  attempted  to  establish  them  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  the  Presbyterians  were  of  diverse  origin : 
the  Scotchman,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Puritan,  the 
Huguenot,  together  with  the  strong;  slow-moving 
Hollander,  were  all  blended  in  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.  No  one  of  those  elements 
controHed  the  development  of  its  history,  but 
each  one  has  contributed  its  share  to  the  grand 
result.  If  we  inquire  for  the  strong  moving  force 
which  has  led  to  the  growth  and  unity  of  this 
Church,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  work  of  Home 
Missions.  He  is  a  home  missionary  who  preaches 
the  Gospel  outside  of  organized,  self-sustaining 
churches.  It  may  be  a  voluntary  work  on  his 
part,  or  he  may  be  guided  and  supported  by  the 
Church  at  large ;  his  labor  may  be  on  the  frontier, 
or  with  old  churches  weakened  by  the  emigration 
of  their  sons.  It  is  all  home  mission  work. 

This  work  has  been  the  main  source  of  growth 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the  first  to  the 
present  day.  Makamie,  the  father  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  here,  appealed  earnestly  for  aid  to 
the  old  home,  and  his  first  associates  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  means  raised  in  London.  Th'e  first 
Presbytery  directed  each  member  “to  supply 
neighboring  destitute  places  where  a  minister  is 
wanted  and  opportunity  of  doing  good  offers.’’ 
This  home  mission  work  has  had  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  whole  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  not  its  growth  alone,  but  the  discords 
and  the  harmonies  of  the  Church  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  it.  The  plan  of  union — 
source  of  harmony,  and  of  bitter  disoord — was  for 
home  missions.  The  attracting  power  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  union  of  the  divided  Church 
was  greatly  that  of  home  missions.  The  largest 
part  of  all  the  churches  that  have  ever  been  organ¬ 
ized  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  home  mission 
work.  The  first  church  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
latest  organization  in  the  most  recent  village  on 
the  plains,  was  a  home  mission  enterprise. 

This  home  mission  work  has  taken  its  form 
somewhat  from  the  condition  of  the  country  it¬ 
self  ;  each  different  period  requiring  some  change 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  same  great  work. 
The  first  great  period  of  the  country  was  that  of 
colonization,  ending  with  the  formation  of  the 
general  government.  Then  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  Old  World — its  loves,  its  hates,  and  even  per¬ 
secutions — were  still  living  issues  here,  and  the 
life  of  the  Church  on  this  side  was  closely  allied 
to  that  on  the  other.  The  work  then  was  all  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mountains;  the  missionary 
threaded  his  way  in  the  deep  forests  and  gathered 
the  scattered  Christians  together  in  the  log  cabins 
of  the  pioneers,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of 
society  which  have  grown  iuto  the  forms  of  the 
present  day. 

When  the  peace  and  stable  government  after 
Independence  came,  people  migrated  over  the 
mountains,  filled  the  valleys  of  the  great  central 
basin  of  the  country,  whose  waters  find  their  way 
to  the  ocean  in  one  mighty  fiood.  Settlements 
moved  onward  like  a  solid  phalanx  until  they 
reached  the  Missouri  River,  where  for  a  brief  sea¬ 
son  there  was  the  call  to  halt.  Little  was  then 
known  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  and 
the  roving  Indian  and  scarcely  less  wild  moun¬ 
tain  trapper  were  the  only  Inhabitants.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  remained  the  boundary  until  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  opened  the  continent. 
This  is  the  second  period.  With  this  period  came 
organized  methods  of  home  mission  work,  giving 
shape  and  system  to  what  before  had  been  greatly 
left  to  individual  effort  and  guidance.  Then  the 
various  Boards  and  Missionary  Societies  rose  to 
life  and  activity.  This  period  is  full  of  facts  and 
incidents  which  in  the  hands  of  a  master  may  yet 
be  woven  into  a  history  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  profit. 

In  December,  1815,  we  see  Salmon  Giddings 
leaving  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  making  his  way  on 
horseback  through  storms  and  mud  and  over 
bridgeless  streams  until  he  crossed  the  great  river 
at  St.  Louis,  April  6,  1816.  With  Giddings  the 
Presbyterian  Church  crossed  the  Mississippi  and 
took  firm  root  on  the  other  side.  The  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  west  of  the  river  was  organized 
by  Giddings,  Aug.  2,  1816,  at  Bellvue,  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  some  eighty  miles  south  of  St.  Louis. 
The  First  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis,  the 
oldest  Protestant  church  there,  was  organized 
Nov.  23,  1817.  The  Presbytery  of  Missouri  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  country  west  of  a  meridian  line 
drawn  through  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  Riv¬ 
er,  and  was  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  a  singular  aspect 
at  the  present  time :  it  is  the  fact  that  Giddings 
and  his  immediate  associates  had — so  far  as  I  can 
find — no  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
until  the  formation  of  this  Presbytery,  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  Connecticut  Home  Missionary 
Society;  but  all  his  work  took  form  and  shape  in 
the  Presbyterian  way.  His  creed  for  the  First 
church  of  St.  Louis  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
It  was:  “We  rc'ceive  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  the  United  States  as  the  best 
interpretation  thereof.” 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  Aratus  Kent  went  to  Dr.  Pe¬ 
ters,  then  its  Secretary,  and  said  to  him  “I  wish 
to  go  to  the  West  as  a  missionary,  and  I  will  go 
where  you  direct;  if  you  have  any  place  that 
ought  to  be  occupied  so  hard  that  no  one  is  will¬ 
ing  to  go,  send  me  there.”  He  was  answered  “I 
have  just  that  place;  you  are  the  man  I  want. 
There  is  a  mining  town  far  in  the  Northwest 
where  a  multitude  of  men  are  gathering,  and  they 
need  a  preacher.  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Galena.” 
He  went,  and  remained  for  a  successful  life. 

It  is  said  that  the  First  church  in  Chicago  an¬ 
ticipating  something  of  the  greatness  which  that 
remarkable  city  has  attained,  once  gave  to  Dr. 
Hawes  of  Hartford  a  call  to  become  their  pastor. 
The  good  Doctor  read  the  letter  and  hurried  to  a 
friend  with  the  letter  still  open  in  his  hand,  ex¬ 
claiming  “  Do  tell  me  where  Chick-a-go  is ;  I 
never  heard  of  it,  and  here  is  a  call  from  a  church 
there.”  How  little  he  knew  of  the  opportunity  be¬ 
fore  him ;  how  little  even  the  sanguine  men  who 
called  him  knew  of  the  future  then  opening  before 
them.  So  it  has  usually  been  in  all  the  past,  the 
most  sanguine  men  who  made  the  largest  plans 
for  the  future,  have  been  the  truest  prophets. 

While  frontier  settlements  halted  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  half  the  continent  was  all  unknown. 
The  geographers  marked  a  great  space,  now  known 
to  be  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  for  fertility,  ae 
the  Great  American  Desert.  The  roving  Indhan 
and  the  adventurous  mountain  trapper  were  the 
only  inhabitants  of  more  than  half  the  continent. 
Such  was  the  condition  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  roused  the  nation.  No  con¬ 
ceivable  influence  can  so  thoroughly  move  great 
masses  of  men  as  the  story  “Thou  shall  have 
gold  for  the  gathering.”  So  this  discovery  sent 
men  onward  in  thousands.  They  crossed  weary 
deserts;  they  climbed  unknown  mountains, 
threading  their  way  along  the  narrow  passages 
and  caflons;  they  sailed  over  weary  leagues  of 
ocean,  all  bound  for  one  region,  drawn  by  one 
common  force.  Soon  this  moVing  tide  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  iron  roads,  and  steam  bore  people  far 
out  into  regions  which  otherwise  would  have  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  years.  A  single  train  carries  a 
colony  to  make  a  town,  and  cities  rise  in  weeks, 
and  now  the  West  has  moved  forward  till  it  fronts 
on  the  wide  Pacific.  The  newest  West  and  the 
oldest  East  are  bounded  by  the  same  ocean.  The 
youngest  nation  of  the  earth  confronts  the  oldest 
face  to  face.  A  continent  is  now  our  mission  field. 
A  continent  with  its  teeming  millions  and  im¬ 
measurable  forces  for  good  and  evil  is  open  before 
us.  Changes  of  the  highest  importance  are  going 
on  daily  before  our  own  eyes.  I  have  myself  seen 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  buffalos  in  inconceiv¬ 
able  numbers — many,  many  thousands  in  herds  to¬ 
gether— -where  to-day  arise  cities  with  churches, 
and  society  is  settling  into  order.  It  is  in  this  new¬ 
er  half  of  the  continent  that  the  problem  of  Home 
Missions  finds  its  greatest  encouragement  and 
meets  some  of  its  greatest  difficulties.  In  this 
newer  ingion  we  have  the  pioneer,  who  triumphs 


over  difficulties  and  throws  off  restraints.  In  this 
region  we  have  the  Indian  appealing  in  his  despair 
to  the  Church,  that  he  be  not  driven  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  finding  no  place  of  rest  in  the  land 
once  all  his  own.  In  this  we  are  met  by  the  pagan 
from  China,  who  (as  some  fear)  threatens  to  over¬ 
whelm  us  by  his  inconceivable  numbers.  Here  is 
our  mission  field. 

If  some  of  us  could  be  consulted  beforehand, 
and  have  the  shaping  of  the  moving  mass  of  emi¬ 
grant  life,  we  would  be  likely  to  gather  men  of 
the  same  faith  and  order  together,  that  they  might 
be  more  readily  gathered  into  churches,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  be  more  readily  sustain¬ 
ed  :  we  would  put  Presbyterians  into  one  colony, 
and  Methodists  in  another,  and  so  on.  But  such  is 
not  the  order  of  Providence.  Men  of  all  kinds 
settle  togetlier,  and  all  struggle  for  the  master, 
sure  only  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  if  not 
the  fittest.  This  increases  the  difficulty  of  the 
missionary  work,  but  out  of  it  should  grow  a 
broader  Christianitj’,  retaining  all  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  purity  and  strength,  while  eliminating 
things  temporarj’  and  inexpedient. 

It  is  noticeable  how  often,  in  new  regions,  a 
small  matter  changes  a  Christian  from  one  denom¬ 
ination  to  another,  and  with  what  tenacity  the 
new  order  is  held  when  once  the  adherence  has 
been  given.  There  are  no  people  more  ready  to 
listen  to  the  Gospel,  or  more  tender  under  its 
power,  than  the  pioneers  when  they  are  met  by  the 
preacher  soon  after  they  come.  Then  the  familiar 
hymns,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  all  the  forms  of 
worship,  are  associated  with  the  far-distant  home, 
and  are  welcomed  in  the  new.  But  the  work  is 
hard  when  from  long  neglect  they  have  grown  in¬ 
different,  and  formed  habits  of  evil. 

In  all  this  newer  region  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  mission  work  and  marked  success.  I 
stand  to-day  representing  a  Synod  whose  origin 
and  progress  from  the  first  has  been  purely  Home 
Missionary.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  less 
than  50  churches  in  it ;  now  over  270.  Then  there 
were  less  than  40  ministers  in  it;  now  180.  And 
every  single  church  in  it  owes  its  origin,  or  direct 
sustaining  care,  from  mission  work. 

Directly  connected  with  this  growth  was  the 
coming  of  a  group  of  young  men  from  this  Semi¬ 
nary.  In  the  Winter  of  1867-’8  the  pastor  of  the 
Second  church  in  Kansas  City  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  then  in  the  Seminary,  which 
said  “  I  am  one  of  the  Senior  class,  and  we  in  the 
class  are  discussing  the  field  for  our  future  labor, 
wishing  to  know  whether  to  go  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  or  Home  Mission  work,  or  seek  the  best 
position  we  can  secure  in  this  region ;  and  Dr. 
Kendall  has  referred  us  to  you  for  information.” 
That  correspondence  led  a  group  of  nine  to  Kan¬ 
sas.  Ten  young  men  were  ordained  at  one  time 
in  Kansas  City,  all  of  whom  have  labored  in 
Kansas,  and  some  of  them  remain  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  That  was  the  most  important  single 
event  that  ever  occurred  for  that  State. 

The  work  in  this  Synod  is  full  of  most  interest¬ 
ing  facts  which  show  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  most  marked  degree.  It  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  them  in  order  to  fix  in 
mind  the  results  which  have  been  reached.  Let 
us  look  at  one  of  the  young  cities.  We  will  visit 
Wichita  on  the  Arkansas  river.  In  1869  this  was 
a  frontier  trading  post,  inhabited  by  a  few  fami¬ 
lies,  visited  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  but 
soon  the  Indians  in  that  region  were  removed, 
and  the  whole  country  began  to  fill  up  with  peo¬ 
ple.  A  home  missionary  found  his  way  there  far 
in  advance  of  all  others,  and  soon  gathered  a  small 
church.  The  place  in  which  it  was  organized  was 
one  of  those  half-underground  earth-covered  hab¬ 
itations  known  as  a  “dug-out,”  and  so  unfamiliar 
were  our  missionary  men  in  the  East  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  vocabulary  of  the  West,  that  the  notice  of 
this  organization  was  given  with  the  caption  “a 
church  organized  in  a  cave.”  That  missionary 
labored  there  two  years  and  gave  place  to  another, 
going  forward  to  a  region  still  newer  than  the  one 
he  left.  His  life-work  was  soon  done,  but  not  un¬ 
til  he  had  gathered  in  tliat  region  four  churches, 
which  still  live  and  grow,  and  which  gave  us  a 
prominent  moral  standing  in  all  that  region  of  the 
State.  That  church  thus  organized  in  a  dug-out 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  now  has  over  200  mem¬ 
bers,  worships  in  a  neat  brick  church,  and  not 
only  sustains  itself  but  contributes  largely  to  the 
benevolent  work  of  the  Church.  Let  me  call  at¬ 
tention  to  another  region  as  an  illustration  of 
growth.  In  March,  1873,  the  synodical  missionary 
went  on  a  tour  of  exploration  over  the  Santa  F6 
railroad,  then  just  opened.  It  extended  far  out 
beyond  the  line  of  settlements,  and  buffalos  were 
shot  from  the  cars  as  we  passed  along.  Return¬ 
ing,  the  train  stopped  at  a  little  station  for  sup¬ 
per;  some  six  or  eight  cabins  had  been  extem¬ 
porized  and  Indicated  the  expected  city.  As  the 
missionary  paid  his  bill,  he  inquired  if  there  were 
any  Christian  people  there.  “  Never  heard  of  any, 
sir,”  was  the  reply.  But  a  stranger  standing  by 
at  once  said  “  Yes,  there  are.  I  am  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an.”  The  missionary  introduced  himself  and  his 
work,  took  the  name  of  the  Christian  man  and 
two  others  which  he  gave,  when  the  call  “All 
aboard”  hurried  him  off.  That  brief  word  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  church  which  now  numbers 
more  than  200  members,  many  of  whom  have 
come  in  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  we  have 
a  presbytery  called  Lamed,  named  from  that  very 
town  and  church. 

But  go  with  me  to  a  very  differant  region,  where 
an  alumnus  of  this  Seminary  now  labors — the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  We  have  a  Home  missionary 
there  who  has  had  wonderful  skill  in  reaching  ! 
men  who  were  before  utterly  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  Gospel.  Among  those  who  united  ! 
with  his  church  while  he  labored  in  Kansas,  was  a 
physician  whose  home  was  some  distance  from 
town,  in  the  country.  The  doctor,  like  a  good 
man,  at  once  began  a  Sabbath-school,  and  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  give  a  familiar  talk  on  the  lesson 
after  the  classes  were  through,  and  the  people  lis¬ 
tened,  and  soon  began  to  say  to  him  “  Doctor,  you 
can  talk  well,  and  we  want  you  to  preach  to  us.” 
The  end  of  this  was  that  the  doctor  was  licensed, 
and  finally  ordained  by  that  Presbytery,  to  be¬ 
come  a  most  useful  preacher.  What  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  in  that  Presbytery  wlien  tliey  came  to  exam¬ 
ine  that  doctor,  to  find  an  accomplished  scholar,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  graduate  of 
a  medical  school  in  Paris,  speaking  French,  and 
a  travelled  man  in  the  East,  full  of  varied  infor¬ 
mation  ! 

But  a  more  wonderful  story  still  is  this :  In  his 
home  in  Fort  Gibson  he  needed  a  sexton  for  his 
church,  and  there  was  living  there  an  Englishman 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  army,  and  when  his 
enlistment  was  out  had  married  a  Cherokee  wo¬ 
man,  and  settled  there.  To  him  he  applied,  and 
received  the  answer  “  I  should  bo  glad  to  be  a  sex¬ 
ton  for  you ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  not  fit  for  it.  A 
sexton  should  be  a  decent  man,  and  I  am  not  such 
a  mail.”  He  was  taken,  howevei’,  and  soon  began 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  with  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est,  until  he  came  to  inquire  “  What  must  I  do  ?” 
and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  the  Gospel.  This 
man  had  a  friend  and  associate,  a  Cherokee,  living 
some  distance  in  the  country,  whose  name  was  Bob 
French.  This  man  was  known  and  feared  as  a 
desperado.  Had  you  met  him  some  three  years 
ago,  you  would  have  seen  a  man  with  long  hair 
coming  down  on  his  shoulders,  a  belt  of  cartridg¬ 
es  buckled  around  his  waist,  and  a  revolver  for 
each  hand,  ready  to  shoot  first,  and  ask  questions 
afterwards.  More  than  one  man  has  fallen  by  his 
hand.  To  this  man  the  converted  sexton  went 
and  said  “  I  wish  you  to  invite  the  missionary  to 
preach  in  your  neighborhood.”  “Well,  let  him 
come  to  the  schoolhouse;  I  will  go  and  hear  him.” 
Soon  this  wild  man  began  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  Cross,  and  he  too  came  out  as  a  convert ;  was 
like  the  man  out  of  whom  Christ  cast  the  legion 
forms,  “sitting,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.” 
This  man,  his  wife,  and  his  mother  came  into  the 
church ;  and  w'hen  they  had  been  received,  they 
brought  their  children,  some  three  or  four,  from  a 
babe  to  a  pretty  good-sized  little  boy,  to  be  bap¬ 
tized.  Bob  French  is  now  the  Sheriff  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Nation,  and  Warden  of  their  National  Pris¬ 
on.  In  that  Prison,  prior  to  his  going  there,  had 
been  no  preaching,  but  with  him  came  Christian 
influences.  He  would  read  the  Bible,  and  i)ray 
with  those  poor  outcasts,  and  the  end  of  that  story 
is  that  the  Methodist  minister  in  TalUequah  has 
baptized  eight  of  those  prisoners  in  that  Prison. 

Now  can  any  one  tell  the  value  of  such  a  mis¬ 
sion  work,  or  compare  it  with  the  cost  the  mis¬ 
sionary  has  been  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  ? 
Contemplating  such  a  work,  it  is  natural  to  in¬ 
quire  after  the  peculiar  traits  of  character  which 
make  a  good  and  successful  Home  missionary — 
what  personal  qualities  must  he  possess  for  suc¬ 
cess  ?  Looking  in  this  direction,  the  first  of  all 
qualities  needed  is  a  living  faith,  a  faith  that  has 
fortitude  in  it,  a  belief  in  the  Gpspel,  and  a  love 
for  its  Author  so  strong  that  it  can  remove  moun¬ 
tains,  and  count  toil  and  self-denial  no  sacrifice — 
such  a  faith  will  sustain  its  possessor,  and  make 
him  strong,  able  to  master  all  difficulties. 

An  absolutely  essential  characteristic  is  covimon 
sense — a  priceless  quality  by  no  means  found  in 
excess  in  preachers  as  a  class.  The  need  for  this 
practical  judgment  of  common  affairs,  this  wis¬ 
dom  in  small  matters  of  dally  life,  is  absolute; 
nothing  can  take  its  place,  and  no  qualities,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  can  give  success  without  it.  Emer¬ 
gencies  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  life  of  every  man 
utterly  untike  anything  ever  heard  of  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  fathers  or  the  instructions  furnished 
in  the  schools. 

A  letter  once  came  to  a  Synodical  Missionary 
which  condensed  into  a  few  words,  meant  this : 
Ck)me  and  take  away  this  missionary  whom  you 
sent  us  if  you  wish  a  Presbyterian  church  here. 


We  may  possibly  live  without  a  minister,  but  we 
shall  soon  die  with  this  one.  Wlicn  the  case  was 
investigated  there  was  tlie  fullest  attestation  of  • 
his  piety,  there  was  no  complaint  of  his  learning ; 
but  his  utter  inabllitj'  to  un<leistand  the  situation 
of  things  around  him  made  all  his  labors  useless. 

A  very  different  ca.se  is  seen  where  a  mission¬ 
ary  was  summoned  to  work  on  the  highway ;  no 
respect  was  paid  to  his  clerical  character.  He 
was  equal  to  the  emergency;  went  and  tolled  all 
the  day,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  But  the 
day  was  Friday,  and  he  was  not  ready  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  with  his  two  sermons.  What  should  he  do  ? 
Taking  his  text  from  Isaiah,  “And  a  highway  shall 
be  there.  It  shall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness. 
No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast 
shall  go  thereon ;  but  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
shall  walk  there,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy,”  ho  preached  a  sermon  apt 
and  good,  which  was  long  remembered  for  itself, 
as  well  as  the  occasion  tliat  called  it  out. 

Another  man  was  far  out  on  the  frontier,  in  a 
new  place,  perhaps  the  first  preacher  ever  tliere. 
Coming  to  the  table,  he  asked  a  blessing,  when 
two  young  men  burst  out  into  rude  laughter,  and 
rising,  left  the  room.  Wlmt  had  called  out  this 
explosion  ho  could  not  tell,  but  ate  his  meal  in  si¬ 
lence.  Returning  to  the  common  room  the  young 
men  met,  and  apologizing  for  their  rudeness,  he 
was  invited  to  preach  to  a  company  gathered  for 
a  dance,  and  when  he  left,  was  informed  by  one  of 
these  very  young  men  that  his  bills  were  all  paid. 
These  three  young  men  were  all  from  this  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Another  excellent  thing  for  a  Home  missionary 
is  learning,  and  tlie  cultivated  address  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  who  stands  to  preach  in  the  newest 
place  where  men  are  gathered,  is  not  certain  who 
will  bo  his  listeners.  In  many  a  pioneer’s  cabin 
may  be  found  a  family  who  know  the  best  society 
of  the  East,  and  who  have  an  education  suitable 
for  a  much  higher  sphere  than  the  one  in  which 
they  are  found.  But  if  his  audience  is  not  an  edu¬ 
cated  one,  it  is  still  sure  to  bo  made  up  of  those 
whose  practical  acquaintance  with  men  and  the 
great  world  is  such  that  they  are  shrewd  judges  of 
what  a  man  may  know,  and  they  allow  no  assump¬ 
tion  of  superiority  to  go  unquestioned.  I  have 
known  a  small  Home  Mission  church,  which  began 
with  but  a  single  elder,  but  ho  was  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  ;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
was  from  Dr.  Breed’s  church,  Philadelphia,  eight 
of  the  members  were  from  the  First  church  of 
Buffalo,  and  others  gathered  from  all  regions,  not 
excepting  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

I  once  sat  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Homo  missionary, 
and  as  the  congregation  was  gathering,  he  call^ 
attention  to  a  young  man  in  the  congregation,  say¬ 
ing  “There  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Blank  of  New  York. 
Do  you  see  the  young  man  sitting  by  him  ?  he  is 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  England.  It  is  no  place  fdr 
a  dull  man  to  preach  to  such  a  company.” 

A  man  once  said  to  me  when  standing  on  a 


UNKNOWN. 

In  thought  I  saw  my  soul  sot  free, 

And — in  rejoicing  flight. 

Sorrow  and  weeping  passed  away — 

I  rose  to  realms  of  light. 

But  as  I  winged  ray  blissful  way, 

I  heard  sad  voices  call 
“Beloved!”  “Friend!”  “  Forsake  us  not !  ” 

“  Think  how  you  loved  us  all !  ’ 

I  turned,  and  far  below,  in  dark 
Lit  up  by  lurid  fire, 

I  saw  dim  likenesses  of  those 
Once  all  my  heart’s  desire. 

Once,  life  itself  without  their  love 
Was  cross  and  thorn  to  me; 

Once,  I  had  given  my  soul  for  theirs — 

They  mocked  my  agony. 

Their  hearts  were  stone !  God’s  comfort  fell 
And  hushed  my  grievous  pain  ! 

Long  years  had  passed  since  then,  and  thus 
I  looked  on  them  again. 

But  they  were  not  the  same ;  and  still 
They  strange  and  stranger  grew : 

As  more  imploring  poured  their  cries, 

Still  less  their  shades  I  knew. 

And  not  one  echo  in  my  soul 
Was  made  by  all  their  grief* — 

“  I  know  you  not,”  I  made  reply, 

With  infinite  relief. 

And  upward,  swifter  than  a  star 
That  shoots  across  the  night, 

Witli  songs  and  laugliter,  to  the  gates 
Wide  open,  held  my  flight. 

The  Lord  had  “loosed  my  bonds,”  indeed ! 

“  The  pains  of  hell  ”  no  more 
For  any  soul  “got  hold  on  me,” 

Sorrows  of  death  were  o’er. 

God  often  speaks  to  man  in  dreams. 

And,  since  my  childhood’s  day. 

He  thus  has  warned  and  signalled  me 
Through  all  my  lonely  way. 

O !  ye  who  harden  now  your  hearts. 

Not  always  will  the  pain 
With  which  ye  faithful  love  requite. 

In  loving  hearts  remain. 

It  must  return  to  you,  at  last ; 

The  proud  who  will  not  come. 

By  those  whose  anguish  all  is  past. 

Forgotten  find  their  doom.  A.  M. 

*  If  Christ  knows  not  the  last,  neither  will  His  people 
know  them. 


WHY  A  LIMITED  TERM  ELDERSHIP  IS  PREFER¬ 
ABLE  TO  AN  UNLIMITED. 

I.  Because  it  vitalizes  the  representative  princi- 


street  corner  in  a  Kansas  town,  “Not  one  man  in  pjg  jn  ^^e  churches.  As  Presbyterians,  we  make 

not  a  little  of  this  principle  in  our  polity.  We 
“Why  is  that?  was  the  question.  “I  am  not  .  ^  \  •' 

going  to  church  where  I  can  beat  the  preacher.  It  justly  claim  that  a  few  carefully  chosen  men  can 
does  me  no  good  to  see  a  man  stand  and  talk  non-  be  relied  upon  to  administer  the  government  of 
sense  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Send  us  a  man  fit  ^  Church  more  equitably  and  wisely  than  when 
to  be  listened  to,  and  I  will  assure  him  a  good  au-  ...  , 

dience.”  Such  a  man  was  sent,  and  that  church  is  to  the  vote  of  the  entire  m^embership. 

no  longer  a  Home  Mission  church.  Had  a  weak  or  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  great  gain  in  dele- 
illiterate  man  been  sent  them,  that  church  would  gating  the  few  to  act  for  the  many.  But  when  the 
have  leaned  on  the  Board  of  Missions  to  this  day.  Session  is  elected  for  life,  their  representative 

The  results  which  grow  out  of  this  work  of  mis-  character  is  more  theoretical  than  practical,  espe- 
sions  are  most  important.  No  one  can  measure  ,  i  ^  i  i  » 

the  influence  of  a  good  man,  who  shapes  the  desti-  cially  if  a  number  of  them  were  elected  by  a  for- 
nies  of  a  whole  community  around  him  for  time  mer  generation.  The  power  of  a  church  to  dele- 
and  eternity.  The  faithful  missionary  will  find  gate  its  functions,  which  is  entirely  exhausted,  in 
the  church  growing  around  him.  It  may  not  be  ^  single  vote,  is  certainly  very  limit- 

rapid,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob-  ,  ..  .  ,  ,,  ,  .  ,  . 

servatlon.  Not  the  church  alone,  but  schools,  wonder  that  many  in  our  churches 

colleges,  temperance,  and  all  things  that  adorn  regard  it  as  far  less  than  it  should  bo.  In  other 
society,  spring  up  and  grow  under  the  fostering  relations  they  would  not  bo  satisfied  to  choose 

“sen.,  tor  u„U,„i.cd«n.e..„dthe,t.,l 

But  the  results  are  not  alone  to  the  community;  to  see  the  wisdom  in  the  Church  of  that  which  is 
the  missionary  himself  is  not  left  alone.  Christ  almost  universally  pronounced  to  bo  folly  in  the 
said  to  His  disciples  that  no  one  should  lose  father  State. 

II-  Because  it  tends  to  produce  a  closer  union 

of  God,  who  should  not  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  ,  »  ^  j 

this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting,  warmer  affection  between  the  Session  and  the 
Sometimes  this  earthly  one  hundred  fold  is  roaliz-  Church,  increasing  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
ed  in  literal  earnest.  Giddings  was  compelled  to  one,  and  of  deference  in  the  other.  Frequent 
buy  a  lot  in  St.  Louis ;  he  died,  leaving  an  infant  elections,  whatever  evils  attend  them,  have  the  ef- 
son,  who  was  independently  rich  from  that  fa-  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  x- 

ther’s  purchase.  Kent  went  to  Dr.  Petera  for  a  ^®ct  of  making  the  officer  feel  his  obligations  to 
place  so  hard  that  no  other  one  would  go,  and  the  voter,  and  to  Increase  the  regard  of  the  voter 
time  brought  around  him  worldly  comfort  and  an  for  the  official  who  receives  his  suffrage.  They 
h^onored  phace  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  ^  j  together  in  sympathy  and 

The  faithful  Home  missionary  is  sure  of  historic  ®  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

immortality.  The  names  that  will  be  embalmed  coSperation.  It  is  here  very  much  as  in  social 
in  the  local  histories  of  the  land,  and  thence  secure  life,  it  friendly  visits  become  as  angels’,  “  lew  and 
a  place  in  our  general  liistory,  are  of  men  who  far  between,”  separating  influences  draw  the  fami- 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  churches  and  of  so-  j  community  apart,  and  they  come  in 

ciety  as  well.  They  have  indelible  toot-prints  on  j  e  .  ^  , 

the  sands  of  time.  time  to  lose  pretty  much  all  interest  and  care  for 

But  above  all  this,  he  who  faithfully  preaches  anything  in  common. 


the  Gospel  will  receive  the  approbation  of  Christ 
himself.  No  work  done  for  Him  is  ever  lost:  the 
cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name  is  not  uiiheed- 


III.  Because  it  enables  a  Church  to  set  aside  an 
unacceptable  Elder  without  trouble.  Occasionally 


ed;  how  much  more  the  carrying  of  the  water  of  such  an  elder  gets  into  a  Session.  For  good  and 
life  to  perishing  souls,  who  are  thus  saved  in  Christ,  sufficient  reasons  there  is  general  and  deep  regret 
They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  ,,y  fg  It  is  an  injury  to  the  cause  of 

:  as  the  stars,  and  none  will  have  a  greater  lustre  ...  ,  .i.  •  xi  u  i  mi 

than  those  who  have  cared  for  the  flock  of  God  in  religion,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  The 
times  and  places  of  trial ;  who  have  followed  the  Book  provides  a  way  for  his  removal,  if  there  be 
Master  from  a  simple  love  for  His  work.  no  specified  limit  to  his  term  of  service ;  but  if  he 

fg  not  dispOSCd  tO  StCp  aside,  it  is  alulOSt  illVarl- 
ciiowD  IN  TiiK  GOOD  TO  CKOAVii  OUT  THx:  loi*o  JU'd  unpleasant  process  to  remove  him. 

bad.  How  few  ministers  take  it  kindly  to  have  their 

Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  w’ho  has  had  charge  of  the  in-  term  of  service  in  a  church,  where  they  desire  to 
terests  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  remain,  brought  to  a  close ;  and  human  nature, 
for  several  years  past,  with  headquarters  at  St.  partially  sanctified,  is  very  much  the  same  with 
Louis,  now  gives  place  to  Rev.  J.  \V.  Allen,  D.D.,  ruling  elders.  Some  of  the  most  painful  conflicts 
who  will  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position,  we  in  churches  and  Presbyteries  have  had  this  origin 
are  sure,  with  diligence  and  excellent  tact.  In  — the  effort  to  dispossess  an  unacceptable  elder  of 
glancing  back  over  his  nearly  eight  years  of  faith-  his  office,  and  but  for  the  fear  of  provoking  a  bat¬ 
ful  service.  Dr.  Irwin  is  constrained  to  lament  the  tie,  doubtless  some  are  suffered  to  remain  in  office 
want  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  zeal  and  spirit  on  whose  resignation  would  be  accepted  with  glad- 
the  part  of  many  of  our  ministers  and  laymen  for  ness.  Where  the  term  is  limited,  all  the  difflcul- 
their  denominational  literature.  Error  of  every  ty  is  removed.  Ho  has  simply  failed  of  a  re¬ 
sort  is  carried  nowadays  to  the  most  remote  nooks  election,  and  he  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  or  to 
■and  by-places  of  the  land,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  stir  up  a  quarrel. 

wind.  It  cannot  be  barred  out.  Restrained  at  IV.  Because  it  enables  the  Church  at  all  times 
one  point,  it  is  sure,  like  accumulating  waters,  to  to  avail  itself  of  the  best  material  for  the  Session, 
burst  forth  at  another.  The  true  and  only  policy  Where  the  term  is  unlimited,  this  is  not  the  case, 
is  to  forestall  it— to  fill  the  vacant  shelves  with  a  There  is  no  demand  to  enlarge  the  Session,  and 
soundand  instructive  literature,  and  tothus ‘crowd  the  newcomer  who  has  moved  in,  and  proved  a 
it  out’ from  any  temporary  vantage  it  may  have  most  valualile  accession  to  the  church,  and  the 
won  through  the  negligence  of  those  who  have  in-  convert  who  lias  developed  into  an  intelligent  and 
fluence,  and  who  really  “  know  to  do  good  ”  if  they  zealous  Christian  worker,  are  not  admitted  to  the 
I  would  but  bestir  themselves  a  trifle.  places  already  filled  by  inferior  persons.  The  ten- 

No  means  of  doing  good,  of  exerting  a  restrain-  dency  of  this  system  is  to  keep  in  the  ruts,  and  to 
ing  and  morally  healthful  influence,  is  more  with-  be  more  than  satisfied  to  “  let  well  enough  alone,” 
in  the  reach  of  all — pastors,  laymen,  and  ladies—  and  also  to  pronounce  that  to  bo  well  enough 
than  this  of  promoting  in  all  legitimate  and  help-  which  would  not  be  so  regarded  by  a  more  earnest, 
ful  ways  the  circulation  of  reading  matter  of  an  progressive  church. 

elevating  and  instructive  tendency.  V.  Because  actual  trial  has  proved  its  superiori- 

It  is  true  that  much,  in  the  aggregate,  is  effect-  ty.  It  has  boon  put  to  the  test,  not  in  isolated  in- 
ed,  but  compared  with  what  might  be  accomplish-  stances,  but  veiy  generally,  in  wide  and  distant 
ed,  it  is  as  nothing.  A  great  responsibility  lies  at  sections  of  the  land ;  not  for  a  few  years,  but  dur- 
our  doors,  which  is  not  being  fairly  met  and  dis-  ing  an  entire  generation,  and  it  has  constantly  and 
charged.  Dr.  Irwin  speaks  from  much  experience  increasingly  commended  Itself  to  those  who  have 
on  this  point,  in  a  late  St.  Louis  Evangelist :  tried  it,  as  entitled  to  an  intelligent  preference 

“  The  utter  indifference  of  the  majority  of  Chris-  over  the  old  system.  It  has  won  its  way  in  spite 
tiaiis  to  the  importance  of  a  religious  press,  is  as-  of  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  our  Church,  first 

si*'=y  ‘s°„°o’4ap*  *»  ‘“““r  ?  “r 

How  many  religious  books  can  you  count  in  their  into  the  Book  by  a  vote  of  101  Presbyteries  in  fa- 
libraries?  In  how  many  Presbyterian  families  can  vor,  to  only  37  opposed.  Among  the  constitution- 
you  find  a  copy  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  any  „i  provisions  of  the  Form  of  Government,  of  the 

volume  that  sets  forth  the  beautiful  and  Scrintiiral  ,  ,  .  ,  ..  u  1  n. _ 

doctrines  and  polity  of  our  Church  ?  Try  it.  Count  hundreds  of  churches  that  have  adopted  it,  none, 
them.  You  can  count  them  on  your  fingers  in  an  it  is  believed,  have  voluntarily  given  it  up,  it  hav- 
ordinary  circle  of  acquaintances.  It  is  a  shame,  ing  worked  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  I  say  vol- 
Every  family  should  have,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  untarlly,  because  some  churches  that  were  among 
newspapers  and  books  of  his  denomination.  The  ..i  4^ 

fault  does  not  rest  with  the  proprietors  of  our  re-  '*'>  were  required  by  Presbytery 

ligious  papers,  nor  with  the  officers  of  our  Board  to  return  to  their  former  usage.  Over  thirty  years 
of  Publication.  The  blame  rests  largely  with  the  ago  this  was  the  case  with  one  of  the  strongest 

~  "7  '"“Tf 

literature  in  enlarging  the  intelligence  and  activl-  adheres  to  the  unlimited  term.  The  drift 

ties  of  individual  members.  Yet  they  put  forth  no  from  the  beginning  until  now  has  been  toward  it, 
personal  efforts  to  increase  its  circulation.  A  and  every  year  more  and  more  of  the  churches  are 

word  from  the  pastor  or  elder  would  ofttimes  be  into  It  As  we  have  seen  this  drift  is  not 

the  means  of  introducing  a  paper  or  book  into  the  coming  into  it.  As  we  have  seen,  this  drift  is  not 

home.  The  good  results  would  soon  be  manifest-  mere  blind  impulse ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
ed  in  increased  activities  of  the  Christian  mem-  certed  and  systematic  effort  of  an  interested  class ; 
bers  of  that  household.  jg  sustained  by  the  best  of  reasons,  and  can 

estobTtacfefn  thewVofthe  p”^^^^^  scarcely  fail  of  becoming  general  throughout  the 

development  of  our  denominationcl  interests  comes  Church,  if  not  in  time  universal, 
from  the  u/idenominatlonallsm  of  many  of  our  Excellent  as  are  these  reasons  for  preferring  a 
niinisters  and  churches.  With  mistaken  views  of  limited  term  eldership,  there  are  objections 
the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  interests  of  ,  u*  if 

Christ’s  kingdom,  they  weaken  their  own  line  by  against  it. 

running  off  to  help  somebody  else.  Their  union-  I-  It  *8  a  departure  from  the  good  old  way.  So 
ism  draws  them  into  enthusiastic  support  of  vol-  is  all  progress,  every  improvement.  There  was  a 

wild  over  outside  or-  yjjjg  when  the  Gospel  itself  was  an  innovation, 
ganizations.  They  have  no  words  of  encourage-  ,  n  u  t  j  «« 

ment  for  their  denominational  agencies.  Presby-  many  a  conservative  old  Jew  denounced  it  ao- 
terian  brains  and  money  are  lavishly  bestowed  up-  cordingly.  It  is  equally  as  unwise  to  condemn  a 
on  these  voluntary  societies,  while  for  the  Boards  measure  merely  because  it  is  new,  as  to  commend 

Not  .ho  old  orthooo., 

alas,  it  is  too  true  of  many  who  are  leaders  in  their  the  best,  is  what  all  should  accept  and  advo- 
circle.  This  cripples  our  efforts,  and  disheartens. 

It  ought  not  to  be  so.”  II.  It  produces  frequent  and  undesirable  chang¬ 


es  in  Sessions.  This  is  a  mistake.  If  there  are 
good  reasons  for  a  change,  it  favors  it ;  otherwise 
it  does  not.  Just  as  long  as  the  right  man  is  in 
the  right  place,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  it 
keeps  him  there ;  when  a  better  man  is  found,  it 
favors  putting  him  forward.  The  testimony  of  “A 
Commissioner,”  in  a  recent  Evangelist,  Is  intel¬ 
ligent  and  conclusive :  “  There  are  no  churches  in 
our  land  more  stable,  nor  are  Sessions  more  con¬ 
servative,  than  some  whose  elders  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  serve  for  limited  terms  for  the  last  quarter  or 
third  of  a  century.”  The  Secretaries  of  our  Boards 
are  elected  for  a  single  year,  and  yet  where  is  there 
greater  permanence  in  office?  This  principle  of  a 
limited  term  is  everywhere  growing  in  favor 
throughout  the  Church,  and  the  example  of  the 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  that  have  applied  it  to 
their  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks,  is  likely  to  be 
followed  at  no  distant  day  by  all  the  rest,  and  the 
General  Assembly — not  to  favor  change,  but  to  fa¬ 
vor  choice. 

III.  It  tends  to  restlessness  and  agitation.  It 
certainly  has  not  done  so  in  general  where  intro¬ 
duced,  but  it  has  satisfied  the  discontented.  Those 
who  have  felt  that  the  Elders  were  no  representa¬ 
tives  of  theirs,  as  they  never  voted  for  them,  now 
feel  that  the  annual  election  of  a  class  gives  them 
a  voice,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  in  designating 
their  spiritual  rulers.  It  has  removed  from  the 
minds  of  many  a  serious  objection  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  polity.  That  an  annual  election  of  Elders 
in  a  few  of  our  churches _mlght  exert  an  unhappy 
influence,  is  admitted.  These  are  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  adopt  the  best  method.  As  our  Saviour 
taught  the  people  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  so 
the  churches  should  go  no  faster  in  accepting  im¬ 
provements  than  they  can  profit  by  them.  If  there 
is  in  them  a  contentious  spirit  which  an  election 
would  be  apt  to  stir  into  conduct  moiie  becoming  a 
political  caucus  than  a  religious  meeting,  by  all 
means  let  them  adhere  to  the  old  way  until  this 
spirit  be  overcome,  and  they  are  prepared  for  the 
new. 

A  few  remarks  in  conclusion :  1.  A  good  thing 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  an  evil  name,  even  if 
it  be  more  concise.  Rotary  ought  not  to  be  applied 
here.  Dr.  Musgrave,  when  doing  such  a  good 
work  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  provis¬ 
ion,  cried  out  most  lustily  against  it,  as  conveying 
a  false  impression.  All  who  appreciate  a  limited 
term,  should  unite  in  his  protest  against  the  use 
of  the  word.  It  gives  the  idea  of  going  round  and 
out,  which  misstates  the  prominent  fact  in  this 
case.  When  the  overture  came  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1878,  inquiring  about  “rotary  elders,”  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  treated  as  entitled  to  an 
answer.  Where  is  there  any  authority  for  such 
language,  and  why  should  the  Assembly  have  in¬ 
directly  sanctioned  it?  The  overture,  if  enter¬ 
tained,  invited  the  answer  it  received. 

2.  The  men  who  represent  not  the  one  hundred 
and  one  Presbyteries  that  voted  for  the  overture 
for  a  limited  term  Eldership,  but  the  thirty-seven 
Presbyteries  that  voted  against  it,  are  not  the  best 
men  to  formulate  the  action  of  the  Assembly  upon 
this  subject.  And  yet  they  did  so,  both  in  1878  and 
1880,  and  the  result  is  that  Elders  elected  for  a 
limited  term  are  regarded  as  rofary  elders,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  bo  treated  accordingly.  I  apprehend 
that  had  the  friends  of  the  new  and  better  system 
had  the  matter  in  charge,  they  would  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  the  absence  of  all  law  concerning 
it,  each  congregation  be  left  to  exercise  its  own 
discretion,  placing  liberty  above  uniformity.  It 
was  competent  for  the  Assembly  of  1878  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  reinstallation  of  reelected  Elders,  but 
when  the  last  Assembly  intimated  that  such  action 
was  an  authoritative  exposition  of  law,  and  for 
any  persons  or  Sessions  to  fail  to  obey  it,  “  would 
seem  to  be  a  clear  indication  that  such  parties 
should  not  sit  or  act  in  a  Session,”  they  went  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  their  legal  power,  and  pronounced 
a  judgment  as  deficient  in  justice  as  it  is  in  chari¬ 
ty.  An  able  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Al¬ 
bany  some  years  ago  published  a  report,  in  which 
these  sound  sentences  appear:  “A  resolution  of 
the  Assembly  is  insufficient  to  change  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  to  interpret  it  authoritatively.  The  for¬ 
mer  must  be  both  inaugurated  and  effected  by  the 
Presbj’teries ;  and  the  authoritative  interpretation 
must  be  found  not  in  ordinary  resolutions,  but  in 
appellate  decisions.” 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  pastors  in  the 
State,  ill  which  he  informed  mo  that  his  church 
had  recently  adopted  the  limited  term  rule,  but 
that  with  all  his  respect  for  the  Assembly,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  deliverance,  ho  could  not  re¬ 
install  the  newly-elected  Elders,  some  of  whom 
had  served  the  Church  in  that  office  over  twenty 
years.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  ho  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  his  ministerial  brethren,  who  concur  in  the 
leading  sentiment  of  this  paper.  Wyoming. 

SOME  FRENCH  NUNS  TAKE  A  DECIDED  STAND. 

It  is  refreshing  that  when  all  the  male  por¬ 
tion  of  Catholicism  botv  down  in  abject  sub¬ 
mission  before  the  new  dogmas,  “  The  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception”  and  the  “Infallibility,” 
some  of  the  fSisters  of  Charity  refuse  to  yield 
to  them.  Here  is  what  is  said  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  Si6cle  of  Paris  of  Aug.  5th,  1880 : 

“  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  will  deliberate 
to-day  on  the  proposals  of  the  Administration 
relative  to  the  secularization  of  the  Hospital  de 
la  Petie.  It  has  been  seen  by  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  last  session  of  the  Council,  that  this 
change  has  been  provoked  by  the  congregation  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha  itself.  We  are  able  to 
give  the  principal  part  of  the  letter  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior-General  of  the  congregation.  Here  it  is : 

“  To  the  Birector-General :  Sir,  The  community  of 
Saint  Martha,  whose  connection  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  assistance  dates  so  far  back  in¬ 
to  the  past,  and  which  has  always  brought  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  duties  the  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ance  compatible  with  the  principles  of  its  institu¬ 
tion,  has  never  been  able  to  accept  the  new  dog¬ 
mas  that  the  modem  Church  Imposes  on  Catholic 
faith.  The  Church  has  not  pardoned  their  resist¬ 
ance. 

“  Too  feeble  to  struggle  against  a  power  that  has 
held  more  than  one  government  in  check,  we  have 
seen  many  persons  upon  whom  we  thought  we 
could  reckon  withdrawn  from  us,  and  crippled  in 
our  resources,  which  diminish  from  day  to  day, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  successively 
several  establishments,  the  care  of  which  has 
been  confided  to  us.  For  the  last  six  years  we 
have  been  concentrated  at  La  P6tie  and  at  Saint 
Antoine ;  but  I  must  state  with  sorrow  that  the 
service  of  these  two  hospitals  exceeds  the  limits 
of  our  present  force,  and  that  we  may  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  reproaches  which  the  constitution  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  might  justify,  I  come,  sir, 
to  beg  you  to  relieve  us  of  the  hospital  of  La 
Petie.  [Signed]  Sister  Sebastian, 

Superior-General. 

Paris,  Hospital  Saint  Antoine,  June  16, 1880. 

“  The  correspondent  who  sent  us  this  extract, 
writes : 

“  I  had  heard  that  some  communities  of  women 
in  France  resisted  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  but 
I  considered  that  as  a  statement  made  at  random. 
I  send  you  an  incontestable  proof  of  it.  Mrs. 

L - ,  an  English  Catholic,  whose  husband  is  a 

decided  freethinker,  told  me  on  Sunday  that  there 
were  two  or  three  other  communities  of  women 
where  they  stood  out  against  the  bishops  on  these 
two  points,  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
Infallibility;  and  she  is  a  person  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence  and  very  well  informed,  as  she  reads  a  great 
deal.  One  can  depend  entirely  upon  the  veracity 
of  her  statements,  for  she  never  asserts  anything 
of  which  she  is  not  perfectly  sure. 

“You  will  understand  that  such  resistance  on 
the  part  of  nuns  has  stirred  up  all  the  saintly  hie¬ 
rarchy,  and  two  or  three  have  tried,  in  turn,  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  great  scandal  (kept,  however, 
quite  secret!,  but  stones  will  speak  sometimes. 
The  Sisters  replied  to  their  Graces  that  when  at 
the  Council  one  had  strongly  combated  a  new 


dogma  as  false  and  even  absurd,  one  had  not  the 
right  to  accept  it  as  truth,  and  that  all  the  bishops 
who  had  acted  thus  were  prevaricators.  Then 
the  Church’s  thunderbolts  were  thought  of;  but 
after  long  reflection,  and  when  it  was  seen  what 
an  immense  scandal  the  energetic  resistance  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  nuns  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  would  produce  in  the  flock,  it  was 
thought  preferable  to  permit  them  to  save  their 
souls  as  they  thought  best.  These  Sisters  are  the 
heirs  of  the  ancient  Galilean  spirit,  which  did  not 
always  yield  to  the  Popes,  and  often  obliged  them 
to  give  way. 

“You  doubtless  know  that  a  similar  thing  hap¬ 
pened  in  Canada  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  in  1806  or  1807.  The  Sisters  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Quebec  formally  resisted  the  orders  of  the 
bishop  (predecessor  of  Bishop  Plessis)  and  came 
under  ecclesiastical  censure.  They  held  their 
ground  for  two  years,  were  not  allowed  to  receive 
the  communion  during  this  time,  nor  to  have  a 
Mass  in  the  house,  and  finally  carried  the  day  on 
all  points.  It  was  the  famous  lawyer  Joseph 
Papineau  who  argued  the  affair.  Expressly  sum¬ 
moned  from  Montreal,  he  acted  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  Sisters  and  the  bishops ;  but  the  latter 
had  to  yield. 

“One  of  the  principal  rebels  was  a  sister  of  Mr. 

L - ,  in  Vigor,  a  talented  woman  with  a  mind  of 

her  own,  who  had  repaired  the  finances  of  the 
community.  She  was  much  older  than  her  bro¬ 
ther. 

“The  last  elections  of  Counsellors  -  General 
(Councils  of  the  Departments)  are  a  terrible  defeat 
for  the  reactionary  parties.  They  lose  about  250 
seats,  and  the  Republicans  have  now  a  decided 
majority  in  the  Councils  of  67  Departments  out  of 
87.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  furious, 
raging  phrases  are  contained  in  the  reactionary 
sheets.  The  *  Union  ’  reproaches  the  Ministers 
with  their  impudent  stupidity,  their  conceited  ig¬ 
norance,  their  boldness  in  lying,  their  cowardice 
in  villainy,  their  cynicism  in  evil,  and  predicts 
boldly  that  when  the  King  shall  have  returned,  ex¬ 
ceptional  tribunals  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
them  their  due,  and  that  ordinary  malefactors  will 
complain  at  being  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
.All  the  other  sheets  show  the  same  mad  rage. 

“You  have  doubtless  seen  the  principal  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  recall  of  the  Belgian  Lega¬ 
tion  to  Rome.  I  have  followed  this  quite  closely. 
The  Cardinal  Nina  has  been  caught  several  times 
in  the  very  act  of  lying  (the  Pope  also) ;  and  when 
both  professed  to  regret  the  language  of  the  bish¬ 
ops,  they  were  secretly  writing  them  letters  of  ap¬ 
probation.  The  Nuncio  Vanutelli  affirms  that  the 
‘Holy  See’  is  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  said  by 
the  Catholic  press,  and  ‘Frere  Orban’  obtains 
the  proof  that  it  is  the  author  of  some  hot-headed 
articles  against  the  government.  The  Pope  writes 
personally  to  the  King  urging  him  to  annul  the 
educational  law.  This  shows  that  they  are  as 
stupid  as  they  are  treacherous.  How  could  the 
King  annul  a  law  that  had  been  voted  for,  and  by 
him  sanctioned  ?  The  Cardinal  Nina  writes  that 
the  Belgian  Minister  to  Rome  did  not  report 
faithfully  his  words.  The  latter  obliges  him  to 
admit  that  the  despatches  had  always  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  and  that  he  never  objected  to 
them.  Finally,  M.  Frere  Orban  proves  that  all 
their  acts  were  in  constant  contradiction  with 
their  official  declarations. 

“The  Nuncio  at  Paris,  seeing  the  disastrous  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  these  revelations,  wishes  to  negotiate 
verbally  with  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  replies  that 
after  what  has  happened  in  Belgium,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  communicate  with  the  Vatican  otherwise 
than  by  writing.  This  is  the  fix  in  which  they 
find  themselves  from  their  own  duplicity,  and 
they  dare  not  write." 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

ENCHANTMENT. 

The  sails  we  see  on  the  ocean 
Are  as  white  as  white  can  be. 

But  never  one  in  the  harbor 
As  white  as  the  sails  at  sea. 

And  the  clouds,  that  crown  the  mountain 
With  purple  and  gold  delight. 

Turn  to  cold  gray  mist  and  vapor 
Ere  ever  we  reach  the  height. 

The  mountains  wear  crowns  of  glory 
Only  when  seen  from  afar. 

And  the  sails  lose  all  their  whiteness 
Inside  the  harbor-bar. 

Stately  and  fair  is  the  vessel 
That  Comes  not  near  our  beach ; 

Stately  and  grand  the  mountain 
Whose  height  we  may  never  reach. 

O  distance,  thou  dear  enchanter ! 

Still  hold  in  thy  magic  veil 

The  glory  of  far-off  mountains. 

The  gleam  of  the  far-off  sail. 

The  production  of  Michigan  salt  for  1880  is 
predicted  to  exceed  2,500,000  barrels. 

Since  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  1859, 
Pennsylvania  has  produced  133,262,639  barrels 
of  crude  oil,  valued  at  $340,709,672. 

Glass  millstones  are  now  used  with  great 
satisfaction  in  Germany.  They  are  said  not  to 
heat  the  flour  as  much  as  the  French  burr- 
stone. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  consume  more 
raisins  than  any  other  country.  The  best  are 
tlie  Malaga,  of  which  about  1,250,000  boxes 
come  to  us  from  Spain  every  year,  an  equal 
number  being  distributed  to  the  other  markets 
of  the  world. 

During  a  recent  balloon  ascension  in  France, 
photographs  of  the  land  below  were  success¬ 
fully  taken.  The  car  had  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
the  camera  was  directed  vertically  downward, 
and  the  pictures  were  taken  by  the  instantane¬ 
ous  process. 

Professor  Ko-Kun-Hua,  the  Chinese  profes¬ 
sor  at  Harvard,  has  had  but  one  student  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  term.  But  that  student  has  made 
such  excellent  progress  in  the  language  that  he 
has  gone  to  China  to  engage  in  business. 

Eighteen  species  of  squids  or  cuttle-fishes 
are  now  known  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
America.  Some  of  them  are  of  gigantic  siz^ 
The  largest  specimen  ever  found  measured 
twenty  feet  long  from  the  beak  of  the  mouth 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  one  of  the 
tentacles,  or  arms,  measured  thirty-five  feet. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  says :  “A  re¬ 
markable  occurrence  recently  took  place  on 
our  northern  coast.  A  fore-and-aft  schooner, 
while  lying  in  a  safe  harbor,  as  was  supposed, 
and  having  no  crew  on  board  on  account  of  the 
safety  of  the  position,  was  boarded  by  rats  in 
such  numbers  that  they  ate  away  all  the  stand¬ 
ing  rigging  including  head-stays,  and  also  the 
jibs,  foresail,  and  mainsail.  All  were  destroy¬ 
ed  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair. 

Governor  Andrew  used  to  tell  with  great  glee 
a  story  that  illustrated  the  different  character¬ 
istics  of  his  father  and  mother.  Deacon  An¬ 
drew,  like  all  country  traders  of  that  day, 
dealt  in  ardent  spirits.  When  the  temperance 
reform  was  started  his  wife  entered  into  it  with 
great  interest.  She  was  particularly  desirous 
that  he  should  give  up  the  sale  of  liquor.  For 
weeks  the  children  used  to  hear  her,  after  re¬ 
tiring,  lecture  their  father  on  the  subject  with 
earnest  volubility.  He  kept  silent ;  but  at 
length  one  night,  after  a  discourse  of  unusual 
length  and  vivacity,  told  her  quietly  that  he 
had  given  up  the  sale  for  some  months. 

The  following  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press  for  some  time,  and  is  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  above  :  ‘  William,  do  you  know 
wh^  you  are  like  a  donkey?’  ‘Like  a  don¬ 
key,’  echoed  William,  opening  his  eyes  wide, 

‘  No,  I  don’t.’  ‘Do  you  give  it  up?’  ‘Ido.’ 

‘  Because  your  better  half  is  stubbornness  it¬ 
self.’  ‘  That’s  not  bad.  Ha  I  ha !  I’H  give  that 
to  my  wife  when  I  get  home.’  ‘  My  dear,’  he 
asked,  as  he  sat  down  to  supper,  ‘  do  you  know 
why  I  am  like  a  donkey  ?  ’  He  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment,  expecting  his  wife  to  give  it  up.  But  she 
didn’t.  She  looked  at  him  somewhat  oommls- 
eratingly  as  she  answered  ‘  I  suppose  because 
you  were  born  so.* 

/ 
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this  particular  outbreak  occurred,  have  refus¬ 
ed  to  put  themselves  to  such  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  At  another  factory,  the  previous  year, 
the  firm  became  too  busy  to  afford  the  time  to 
steam  the  wool,  as  they  had  before  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  The  sorters  refused  to  work 
FARMERS  DEPARTMENT.  the  unsteamed  material,  and  their  places  were 

■  »  filled  by  others.  Within  a  few  days  three  out 

TECE  two  GAKDBTEIt  S  of  tfio  twenty  new  sorters  were  dead.  Occa- 

A  man  planted  a  garden  last  Spring  in  hope 

of  its  Summer  products.  His  neighbor  did  the  United  States.  In  the  dis- 

DomA  ThAv  haH  aaiiaI  -Z-  .  ease  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Cattle  in 

The  on^afS^infn^cT.^iT/^®®  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  numerous 

If  hiif  little  attenfinn^  atiH  a.^**  B^ds,  cascs  of  its  propagation  to  man  occurred, 

had  made  more  nro^reco  T^a  Later  it  prevailed  extensively  in  Louisiana, 

brouffht  from  the  ^ii^erv  the  plants  he  j^ter,  in  1850,  a  new  epidemic  broke 

brought  Irom  the  nursery.  There  were  weeds  .  .  ..  ’  in  whirh  it  is  recorded 

‘^hS^  The  ot£  ma^  wZh^d  ?h^‘?everaT  thS^  of  dollar?  worth  of 

care  and  ciiftino’  nn  fhA  P*®*'  horses  and  mules,  and  an  immense  number  of 

^nfU^d  Went  Cattle,”  perished.  Hogs  and  dogs  that  ate  of 

handsome  the  d^d  carcasses  soon  died  of  the  malignant 
hi  h  H  evidence  of  ,  j  the  disease  was  com- 

15^’and  ‘  ^  municated  to  man  by  the  bite  of  flies, 

crop  and  ample  return  for  his  labor.  It  is  •> 

but  natural  that  there  should  be  a  difference  of 

judgment  in  the  two  men  as  to  the  value  of  THE  LAUEEL  HILL  AKNIYEBSAST. 

gardening.  The  one  says  it  is  a  poor  business.  The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Laurel  Hill 

It  involves  a  world  of  trouble.  After  all  the  la-  Association  at  Stockbridge,  Wednesday,  went 

bor  one  may  give  it,  it  yields  nothing  but  off  excellently  well  in  the  Congregational  hall, 

weeds.  He  is  opposed  to  gardening.  The  this  being  the  second  time  in  twenty-seven 

other  is  delighted.  He  walks  among  his  vege-  years  that  they  have  been  held  within  doors 

tables,  and  watching  their  growth,  and  gather-  from  stress  of  weather.  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  of 

ing  them  for  his  table,  refiects  upon  the  enjoy-  Pittsfield  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on 

ment  and  profit  that  are  to  be  derived  from  a  “  Expression  and  some  of  its  Moods,”  and  won 

little  outlay  of  time  and  labor  in  so  simple  a  the  golden  opinions  of  all  his  audience.  He 

way  as  that  of  working  in  the  soil.  And  as  it  was  followed  in  brief  speeches  by  Prof.  Pratt  of 

is  with  these  men,  so  it  is  with  hundreds  in  the  Williams  College,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  and 

Church.  Some  of  them  begin  a  Christian  life.  Rev.  J.  F.  Holcombe  of  India.  Resolutions 

forgetting  all  its  duties  and  industries,  and  the  in  memory  of  Dr.  Adams,  the  association’s 

we^s  grow  over  and  about  them  till  the  good  president  for  twenty-five  years,  were  presented 

seed  is  covered  out  of  sight,  and  then  instead  and  adopted.  The  secretary’s  report  made 

of  confessing  their  faults  and  setting  about  a  the  receipts  during  the  past  year  to  be  S523, 

reformation,  they  declare  religion  is  not  help-  and  the  expenditures  8360.  The  Stockbridge 

ful  to  them,  and  brings  only  pain  instead  of  cornet  band  gave  some  good  music,  and  the 

blessi^.  Others  of  them  pray  and  labor,  and  tone  of  all  the  addresses  was  bright  and  cheer- 

adapting  themselves  to  their  conditions  as  ful.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Cyrus 

they  who  are  to  serve  the  Lord  in  earnestness  W.  Field  of  New  York  would  immediately  be- 

and  with  vigor,  they  experience  the  joy  of  their  gin  the  laying  out  of  a  park  of  some  ten  acres, 

situations,  and  are  always  ready  to  tell  how  and  present  it  to  the  town.  It  is  a  little  out  of 

good  a  thing  it  is  to  serve  the  Lord.  the  village,  and  covers  the  site  of  the  second 

-  church  built  in  the  parish,  and  the  successor 

6EHDIHG  PIGS  BT  EXPRESS  OR  FREIGHT.  the  Indian  mission  meeting-house.  The 

TUI  within  a  vear  or  two  I  alwavs  sent  mv  two 

luiwiimn  a  year  or  iwox  always  sent  my  joj.  (^^e  greatest  improvement  in 

pigs  by  express,  and  this  is  the  better  pl^with  pj-^niises  has  been  given  to  Henry  Van  Loam, 

young  pigs,  say  from  two  to  three  inonths  old.  ^  j  ,  uutided,  conv.erted  a  muck 

But  older  pigs,  say  from  eight  to  twelve  months  g^g/pVto  a  beautiful  lot,  and  has  erected  a 

old  or  over,  can  be  sent  by  some  of  the  fast  ^  j^r  his  aged  mother.-Spring- 

fre^ht  lines  wi^  safety  and  at  very  moderate  ^  Republican. 

rates.  During  the  past  year  I  have  sent  many  ^ _ 

sheep  and  pigs  by  freight,  and  though  some  of  sTnrPHFun  life  tn  California 

them  were  two  weeks  on  the  journey,  they  SHEPHERD  life  in  California. 

reached  their  destination  in  safety.  If  the  pigs  The  life  of  a  shepherd — or  sheep-herder,  in 
are  oid  enough  and  strong  enough,  they  will  the  vernacular — in  California  is  no  sinecure, 
stand  a  little  fasting  without  injury.  But  sev-  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year — in  fact  at 
eral  of  my  customers  write  that  there  was  plen-  Rh  times  except  ‘  lambing,’  and  when  engaged 
ty  of  food  in  the  trough  when  the  sheep  and  &t  the  home  ranch,  at  the  momentous  epochs 
pigs  got  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  The  only  of  ‘  shearing  ’  and  ‘  dipping  ’—the  shepherd 
difficulty  is  to  furnish  water.  We  obviate  this  lives  as  solitary  a  life  as  that  of  any  early 
difficulty  in  a  good  degree  by  putting  into  the  Christain  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Sinai  or  the 
trough  a  liberal  supply  of  Mangel  Wurzel.  One  Nubian  desert.  He  is  relegated  to  the  compa- 
hundred  pounds  of  Mangels  contain  ninety  oy  of  his  sheep  and  his  dog — if  he  has  one,  for 
pounds  of  water,  and  if  sheep  or  pigs  have  all  some  sheep  owners  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
the  Mangels  they  will  eat,  they  will  need  little  dogs.  They  are  his  only  associates  of  the  ani- 
or  no  water. — Joseph  Harris,  Rochester.  mal  world,  as  the  days  and  weeks  speed  on. 


done.  An  English  chemist  also  imparted  to  I  second ;  deviation  of  refiecting  ray,  2  1-2®  ;  buildings  are  as  plentiful  as  in  Napoleon’s  best  RICHARDSON  &  ROBBINS* 
him  the  secret  of  restoring  sweetness  to  taint-  distance,  1.6  mile.  Results:  Motion  of  mirror  days.  The  shop-keeping  class  and  the  foreign  *  ■  ■  M  ■■  ■ 

ed  hams,  and  he  wonders  that  our  hams  are  in  one  second,  360x200=72,000®  ;  observed  mo-  society  in  Paris  may  pine  unreasonably  for  the  T ri||l|0Q||||||| 

sent  abroad  green,  to  be  cured  there  at  a  great  tion  of  mirror  while  light  is  going  and  coming,  gilded  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  yet  even  I 

profit.  He  would  send  American  apples  direct  1 1  1-4®,  is  72,000-:-!  1-4=57,600.  Then  velocity  there  very  little  is  heard.  The  Government  is  ■ 

to  the  English  consumer  and  save  a  profit.  of  light=2xl.6x67,600=184,320  miles  per  sec-  sincere,  and  I  think  its  leaders  are  all  honest  MOST  DESIRABLE  GOODS  PACKED 

_  ^  ^ _  ond.  men.”  The  final  returns  of  the  recent  depart-  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

To  explain  the  allowance  made  for  deviation  mental  elections  show  that,  while  the  outgoing  n  , .  .  n  w  i  a 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS.  of  reflecting  rays,  it  must  be  remembered  that  councillors  consisted  of  719  Republicans  and  712  Boned  Chieken,  PoiMd  Ham,  Tomato  Sonp, 

-  while  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  making  its  journey  Reactionaries,  there  are  now  927  Republicans  “  Turkey,  **  Tongne,  Ckicken  “ 

Thk  Registration  of  Disease.  —  From  time  across  the  Potomac  and  back,  between  the  re-  and  374  Reactionaries,  with  129  second  ballots.  «  “  Turkey,  Plum  Pnddiug 

to  time  we  have  referred  to  the  growing  recog-  volving  mirror  and  the  fixed  concave  mirror.  Including  the  moiety  elected  in  1877,  who  do  “  (<hirb»n  in  1  9  3  ani 

nition  of  the  fact  that  mortality  tables  are  no  the  former  will  have  made  some  portion  of  one  not  retire  till  1883,  the  departmental  councils  IMlieo  vuirAcu,  m 

fair  guages  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  given  of  its  revolutions.  This  portion  is  represented  now  contain  1,753  Republicans  and  952  Reac-  j  Omried  Oyswrs,  Buck,  4  ID.  TlUS. 

period  of  time  or  community.  There  are  nu-  by  the  degree  of  deflection  which  it  is  neces-  tionaries.  ^  |  also 

merous  diseases  which  prevail  very  extensively  sary  to  give  to  the  movable  telescope  to  catch  Clerical  Names.  —  The  history  of  proper  tyfrji  YpllnW  PPBChfiS  and  Bartlstt  PflatS. 
at  times,  or  are  of  an  obstinate  character  and  the  rays  upon  their  return  and  second  reflec-  names  if  their  origin  could  be  traced  back,  t**'®  IBIIUW  rcouiico  aiiu  uaiiicii  i  vaiai 
persistent  duration,  which,  however,  are  at-  tion  from  the  revolving  mirror.  would  be  full  of  interest.  Some  one  has  taken  fob  sale  by 

tended  with  very  little  fatality.  Mumps,  A  Tunnel  under  Mont  Blanc. — The  French  the  pains  to  make  out  a  classified  list  of  minis-  T  T?  ..Cr-  T  TTQ 

measles  and  varicella  are  examples  of  the  Government,  if  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  ters  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  If*  Rt  I  jJj  (K  XJ  i  J-J  J-JO* 
former;  the  lighter  forms  of  malarial  recently  made  to  the  “Society  of  Engineers  Here  it  is:  Thirteen  Scots,  one  French,  one  __  .  ..  _  ,  y.™  WnrU 

skin  diseases,  nervous  diseases,  and  probably  ggj  Imlustrial  persons  of  Turin,”  is  seriously  Welsh,  one  Ireland,  and  one  Home  ;  fifteen  NOSi  87  &  83  P Sfu  PI3C6|  MBW  YOrki 

syphilis,  of  the  latter.  i  ,  -n  .  o®®'^pi®d  in  the  consideration  of  a  tunnel  under  Browns,  five  Whites,  two  Greys,  three  Beds,  aii  of  the  a^ve  goods  are  packed  in  cans  Soldered  on 


Table  Delicacies. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

,  Potted  Ham,  Tomato  Soup, 

“  Tougue,  Ckickeu  " 

“  Turkey,  Plum  Pnddiug, 

“  Chirkeu,  iu  1, 2,  S  and 
1,  “  Duck,  4  lb.  Tins. 


syphilis,  of  the  latter. 


AN  INTERESTING  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 


FOB  SALE  BT 

BOGLE  &  LYLES, 

Nos.  87  &  89  Park  Place,  New  York. 


•  •  'am*  1  A  1  1  Tx  vs.'- AAA  uLLKy  vv/AA  A  A  LAv^ii  VI  CL  LuiAiivi  uLiLAc^A  j-fivvYAiOy  Ai  w  TTAAAK^s3y  A/f»v  vAAAw  -.-w-.....,  I  All  of  tli6  above  goods  are  packed  In  Cans  Solde^d  on 

a  Sr  he^rSd  ““"'““'““'I  M-  <Ie  Le-  two  Black.,  and  one  Green  ;  three  Roeea,  one  j 

jonn  w.  iuoore,  oi  i^uoiin,  lo  a  paper  ne  reaa  pmaye,  mspector  of  railways,  to  draw  up  a  Primrose,  and  a  Gowan  ;  a  Wood,  a  Forrest,  a  _ _ _ _ _ 

a  ai  «  au  u  •  coiiiparative  Tepoi't  Rs  to  tlio  varlous  passagos  Hill,  a  Craig,  and  a  Lane,  twelve  Peebles,  seven  THE 

Thus  Mercatus  as^rts  that  before  the  begin-  through  the  Alps,  that  fire  either  completed  or  Burns,  and  a  Burnside  ;  a  Peat,  a  Bogue,  and 

ning  of  Autumn,  in  the  year  loo7,  iimuenza  at-  in  prospect,  stating  the  advantages  and  disad-  five  Moores;  a  Foote,  a  Broadfoot,  and  a  ii’ri'nT'nTIIT  TITITm  I ITITT  1 

tacked  all  parts  of  Spain  at  once,  so  that  the  vantages  of  each  as  to  distance,  gradients,  and  Proudfoot ;  a  Shanks,  two  Cruikshanks,  and  a  ML  U  I  ||L  M  UU  I'M  A  M  M  I  A 

greatest  part  of  the  popu  ation  in  that  kingdom  ^ost  of  construction.  The  Mont  Blanc  route  pair  of  Patons  (pattens) ;  a  Lairds  and  a  Free-  lUMUJIlll  JJlU  1  illl  lil 

were  seized  wim  the  disease  almost  on  the  advantage  of  40  kilometres  over  the  land,  two  Grants,  and  a  Charter;  two  Gunns 

At  St.  Petersburg,  m  the  epidemic  Simplon  route,  of  53  over  the  St.  Gothard,  and  and  a  Cannon;  a  Lamb,  a  Kidd,  a  Lyon,  a  lifi,  e* 

of  1782,  Maerteus  says,  that  on  a  cold  night  the  qJ  72  over  the  Mont  Cenis  routes.  From  Paris  Hogg,  and  a  Bullock ;  a  M’Nae  and  a  Macqu-  Last  ol., 

thermometer  rose30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  to  Milan  the  Mont  Blanc  route  has  the  advan-  hae  ;  two  Marshalls,  one  Sheriff,  two  Consta-  c-i.r^-r-r  a 

next  niorning  40,(^  people  were  taken  ill  with  tage,  respectively,  14,23,  and  86  kilometres  bles,  and  a  Baillie  ;  nineteen  Smiths,  six  Tay-  XJ^N^IO^NT  SQXT-A-. 

the  influenza.  We  can  readily  irn^ine  what  ^y^j.  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard,  and  the  lors,  four  Millers,  three  Baxters,  three  Cooks, 

®®®®®fi'^®'^®®®  niignt  possibly  attend  Mont  Cenis  lines.  From  Paris  to  Genoa  the  three  Gardiners,  one  Sheppard,  a  Herdsman,  a  mancfactubebs  of 

outbreaks  of  sickness  such  as  although  corresponding  advantages  of  the  Mont  Blanc  Clarke,  and  two  Foremans  ;  one  Walker,  two 

they  would  not  necessarily  leave  their  mark  route  are  75,  159,  and  43  kilometres  over  the  Stalkers,  a  Hooper,  a  Trotter,  and  a  Flail ;  four  111, 

upon  the  statistics  of  mortality.  before-cited  three  other  linos.  W’ith  regard  to  Hunters,  a  Falconer,  a  Forrester,  and  a  Fish-  \||y|irBp|9T|in 

Again,  under  ordinary  ciicumstances  the  cost,  allowing  the  sum  of  4,086  francs  per  metre  er  :  two  Martins,  five  Stirlings,  a  Swan,  and  a  wlIWUl  I  UllUU  WW  I 

prevalence,  or  otherwise,  of  an  endemic  disease  principal  tunnel,  and  that  of  400,000  Crowe;  two  Smalls,  two  Littles,  one  Meiklejon, 

stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  published  re-  francs  per  kilometre  for  the  line  from  Aosta  to  and  one  Littlejohn  ;  two  Youngs,  and  one  Auld  ;  Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 
turns  or  mortality  attributed  to  It.  ilie  argu-  Courmayeur,  and  adding  18,000,000  for  the  head-  two  Singers,  two  Sangsters,  a  Harper,  and  a  rr.>KiA 

ment  m  favor  of  registration  cJ  disease  d^^^  ways  and  for  interest  on  capital  during  construe-  Piper  ;  a  Lee,  and  a  Storie  ;  a  Bell,  and  a  SpOOns,  Forks,  Table  tul 

ble  froin  this  fact  applies  a  fortiori  m  the  in-  tion,  the  total  is  brought  out  at  90,000,000  of  Spark;  a  pair  of  Tawse,  and  two  Couples  join-  *3.  particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  p 
stance  of  an  epidemic  where  the  ratio  of  c^os  j^ancs  for  the  trunk  lint  from  Aosta  to  Chamou-  ed  with  “  Hope,  Patience,  and  Love.”  Particular  “t*®" ^ 

to  deaths  18  of  a  most  varying  and  uncertain  effecting  an  economy  of  30,000,000  of  francs  of  Ekctro-piahn^  Spoon,  and  Fork.,  by  which  tt 

®  J  I  i  1  •  .1  t  the  Simplon  line.  There  is  the  further  '  exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  1 

Difficulties,  no  doubt,  stand  in  the  way  of  advantage  that  the  extreme  length  of 

caip'ing  out  an  effective  system  of  disease  Mont  Blanc  tunnel  is  under  13,500  metres, 
registration  but  they  are  insurmountable,  Simplon  tunnel  measures  18,500  me- 

and  the  fact  that  several  European  govern- 


No.  46  East  14th  St., 

uisrioisr  square. 


manufactcbebs  of 


ed  with  “  Hope,  Patience,  and  Love.” 


ments  have  long  since  inaugurated  and  pros¬ 
ecuted  such  a  system  should  encourage  us  in 
essaying  to  follow  their  example.  In  the  van¬ 
guard  of  progress  in  this  direction  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  nations  occupy  the  place  of  honor. 

For  many  years  back  tlie  College  of  Health 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Several  Recipes. — A  housekeeper  who  knows 
what  good  cooking  is,  recommends  the  follow- 


SELTZER] 


at  Stockholm  lias  received  monthly  and  annual  mg  recipi^  : 


reports  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country,  in-  ^  a\Srmmfuis"®ofZtS  oL^S’uriTf  ^eiituries  of  Triumph. 

eluding  an  account  of  the  prevailing  endemic  ^  ®bpinis  or  butter,  one  cupiiu  oi  .  n  ^  n  -  ^  .  n  .  .  *  h 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 

49-  Particular  attention  la  Invited  to  our  Patented  Process 
of  Electro-Plating  l^oons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parte  moat 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  eztba  coat  of  silveb.  ThU 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  v  hlle  the  increased 
cost  Is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XII.” 

4®- FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  whereex- 


and  epidemic  diseases,  from  a  corps  of  Official-  sweet  milk,  four  cupfuls  of  flour,  four  eggs,  hibited,  from  the  worid-s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  insutut. 

ly  appointed  medical  men,  styled  provincial  OIl®  pound  of  raisins,  one-fourth  pound  of  Clt-  Seltzer  Sp.i,  victories  *are  now  repeated  Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  inclusive,  and  at  the  Pblladelpbl^ 

and  district  piiysicians  subsidized  by  the  State.  ^°nnaro? “utineg,  and  throi^ghom  thj  ;onum\ng\“f the“e;ementelnr^^^^^  Exhibition,  i876. 

The  monthly  reports  furnished  by  these  pliy-  _  •  »  ,  P  Sll  the  happy  results  of  the  Great  German  Spring.  Thirty 

sicians  aro  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  r  bench  Cake. —  iwo  cupiuls  ot  sugar,  one-  to  forty  doses  sparkling  Aperient  to  each  bottle.  tS"  Extract  from,  the  American  Institute  Report:  "Their 

Swedish  medical  periodical,  Hygiea,  while  the  half  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupfu  >  .  r^i  three  _ _ — ;;; — 3;;;^ - -  Porceiain-Lined,  Double- waiied  ico  Pitchers  are  ai, and 

annual  returns  are  compiled  and  arranged  by  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  two  t«asu:onful3 
an  official  whom  we  may  call  the  Swedish  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  teaspo^ful  of  80<4a. 

Registrar  General,  and  are  finally  presented  to  Sponge  Cake. — Two  cuoiuls  oi  su  »r,  four 
the  king  iu  the  form  of  a  volume  of  official  re-  ®8K®»  two  cupfuls  of  fiour,  one  teaspoonful  of 


or  no  water. — Joseph  Harris,  Rochester.  Dial  world,  as  the  days  and  weeks  speed  on. 

_  Once  a  week,  perhaps,  the  man  who  carries  the 

W4T  Awn  TWAw  woww  rations  around  to  the  various  camps  may  chat 

A  A  LEAN  FORA.  ^  nilnutc  or  two,  if  he  has  time  ; 

Some_  of  our  readers  may  think  this  is  a  but  more  frequently  will  not  see  him  at  all, 
contraffiction,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  leaving  the ‘grub’ at  the  camp,  while  the  shep- 
pork  with  that  happy  medium  of  fat  and  lean  herd  may  be  two  or  three  miles  away  with  his 
so  much  relished.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  it  band.  Once  in  awhile,  too,  the  ‘  boss,’  or  major- 
is  the  general  method  adopted  in  feeding  pigs,  domo,  may  ride  round — generally  when  he  is 
They  are  fed  on  food  merely  adapted  to  lay  least  expected — to  catch  him  napping,  to  give 
on  fat,  and  with  a  scant  proportion  of  album!-  him  orders  about  changing  his  feed,  or  to  look 
noids,  to  grow  the  muscles  or  lean  meat.  Pigs  into  the  condition  of  the  flock,  as  the  case  may 
have  thus  been  grown  and  fattened  for  so  long  be.  But  apart  from  these  casualties,  the  shep- 
a  time,  that  they  seem  to  have  taken  on  only  herd  is,  so  far  as  human  intercourse  is  concern- 
tean  meat  enough  to  hold  the  body  together,  ed,  as  if  he  were  in  solitary  confinement  in  a 
Except  when  on  grass,  the  pig  is  plied  almost  penitentiary.  The  nearer  the  man  approaches 
whol^  with  corn,  which  is  excessively  rich  in  the  brute  in  nature,  the  better  fitted  is  lie  for 
starch  and  fat.  Some  breeds  have  become  so  the  business ;  and  perhaps  the  best  shepherds 
instituted  that  they  will  get  fat  on  grass,  of  all  are  Mexicans  or  native  Californians. 

The  pig,  in  its  natural  state,  does  not  get  ex-  The  home  of  a  California  shepherd  is  a  eab- 
cewively  fat,  but  is  nearly  as  lean  as  a  beef  in,  sometimes  made  of  rough  boards,  some- 
animal.  If  young  pigs  are  fed  on  nitrogenous  times  of  redwood  ‘  shakes,’ about  twelve  feet 
food,  such  as  skimmed  milk^  and  grass,  they  by  eight,  supplied  in  regions  where  wood  is 
will  be  found  to  grow  rapidly — -extend  the  plentiful  with  a  rude  stone  fireplace,  or  a  small 
frame  and  muscular  system,  having  only  fat  sheet-iron  cooking  stove.  Sometimes  merely 
enough  to  round  out  the  body  to  comely  shape,  a  tent  is  provided,  and  the  herder  does  his 
Pigs  should  always  be  full-fed  ;  but  this  does  cooking  as  he  can,  outside.  During  the  Sum- 
not  necessarily  mean  cramming  with  corn,  mer  this  latter  class  of  domicile  is  not  unpleas- 
which  merely  piles  on  the  fat  till  the  young  ant,  that  is  if  it  can  be  pitched  under  the  shade 
pig  becomes  diseased.  It  is  the  mode  of  feed-  of  a  tree ;  but  woe  to  the  luckless  herder  who 
ing  for  so  many  hundred  generations  that  has  fg  compelled  to  camp  in  a  tent  upon  the  bare 
transformed  our  swine  into^  lumps  of  fat,  with  California  plains  beneath  a  nearly  vertical  sun  ! 
a  few  strings  of  muscle  to  tie  the  ball  together.  His  cabin  is  provided  with  a  small  deal  table,  a 
To  reverse  this  work  of  improper  feeding,  will  stool  or  two,  some  shelves  on  the  wall,  and  a 
take  some  time ;  but  it  can  and  must  be  done,  bunk  made  of  deal  boards  attached  to  one  of 
Witness  the  great  change  from  these  over-  the  walls  ;  and  if  he  is  in  luck,  or  has  a  ‘  boss  ’ 
grown  fat  hogs  which  were  bragged  of  years  who  has  a  little  respect  for  his  help — which  the 
ago,  but  are  now  seldom  seen,  because  the  « bosses  ’  rarely  have — a  stove  or  fireplace.  The 
market  does  not  call  for  them.  We  do  not  un-  (foor  of  the  cabin  is  usually  literally  a  ‘  ground 
dervalue  corn,  which  is  the  best  fattening  food  floor,’  though  instances  of  shepherds’  huts  be- 
the  American  farmer  possesses  ;  but  we  should  tug  built  with  plank  flooring  are  getting  more 
be  glad  to  have  them  avoid  its  too  free  use  in  common  in  the  case  of  recent  erections.  His 
feeding  pigs,  and  substitute  a  more  nitroge-  cooking  utensils  consist  of  a  coffeepot,  baking- 
oats,  peas,  wheat,  bran  or  pan,  fryingpan,  and  goblet;  his  dishes  are  usu- 
middhngs,  a  little  oil  meal,  decorticated  cot-  ally  limited  to  a  tin-plate,  cup,  knife,  fork,  and 
tonseed  meal,  rye  bran,  or  barley — any  of  gpoon.  The  rations  of  a  shepherd  consist  of  a 
these.  Corn  may  be  fed  sparingly  with  clover  sack  of  flour,  a  bag  of  beans,  a  sack  of  pota- 
or  skim  milk.  Our  Canadian  neighbors  can  toes,  some  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  salt,  &c.,  with 
raise  fat  and  l^n  pork  with  grass,  peas,  bar-  either  the  privilege  of  killing  a  sheep  when  out 
ley,  and  corn.  We  must  have  a  grass  diet  for  of  meat,  or  the  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  mut- 
p^igs  generally,  and  with  this  grain  may  be  fed.  ton  killed  at  the  home  ranch,  and  ‘  packed  ’ 
Farmers  sometimes  forget  that  the  pig  is  a  round  by  the  ‘  packer  ’ — as  the  man  who  brings 
graw-eating  animal  as  much  as  the  horse,  and  round  rations  to  the  camps  is  called — once  a 
needs  fibrous  food  to  keep  him  healthy.  Nice-  week.  Tliis  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  niggard 
ly-cured  clover  is  relished  by  pigs  in  Winter,  estimate  in  the  way  of  rations,  but  we  have 
^pecially  when  raised  on  grass.  If  you  want  known  cases  where  even  this  poor  supply  has 
fat  and  lean  ^rk,  a  strictly  corn  diet  must  be  been  suffered  to  fall  short  through  the  nig- 
reserved  to  the  last  stage  of  feeding,  simply  to  gardliness  of  ‘  bosses,’  or  the  neglect  of  ‘  pack- 
harden  the  pork  ‘.  yet  a  little  corn  may  be  fed  ers,’  and  where  the  poor  herder  has  been  redu- 
aU  thro^h  tee  life  ot  the  pig,  only  giving  ced  to  the  single  articles  of  beans  and  salt,  to- 
tbese  other  ifttrogenous  foods  with  it.  Poik  gether  of  course  with  the  mutton  it  was  always 
grown  in  this  way  is  relished  by  most  people,  in  his  power  to  supply  himself  with. — Califor- 
and  will  always  find  a  ready  local  market.  No  nian. 

more  important  question  than  the  above  has  ’ - 

ever  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  At  one  AN  INTERESTING  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 

of  all  the  hog  There  is  great  interest  among  the  farmers 
?innai  voiiia  onH  ^  po^css  cxccp-  Qypj.  gjj  jjjg  farm  of  Engineer  Riggs  of 

T>rrtriii,>+^n^'ia  desideratum  lu  pork  ^j^g  guffleid  branch  road  of  a  new  process  “  for 

about  a  good  ^velop-  ^j^g  preservation  of  forage  crops  in  their  green 
ment  of  flesh.  Stock  Farm  and  Home  Weekly,  which  was  experimented  with  for  over 

twenty  years  by  M.  Goffart  of  Salome,  France, 
THE  WOOL-SORTER’S  DISEASE.  who  half  a  dozen  years  ago  perfected  it.  This 

Every  occupation  subjects  its  followers  to  i®  *'^®  ®“ly  the  process  in  Connecticut, 

special  influences  that  tend  to  introduce  dis-  ^'th  a  single  exception,  the  only  one  in 
e»e  and  shorten  life.  No  artisan’s  disease  is  New  England.  The  first  test  was  made  yester- 
more  terrible  in  its  manifestations,  nor  more  ^  one-horse-power  engine  is  used  to  run 

speedily  and  certainly  fatal,  than  that  which  is  the  cutter,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  hay- 
communicated  to  man  from  horses,  cattle,  and  cutter.  Into  this  are  run  three  or  four  and 
sheep,  infected  with  the  malignant  disease  half-a-dozen  cornstalks  at  a  time,  which 

known  as  anthrax  or  charbon.  In  this  dis-  *''’®  ®''t  into  very  small  pieces.  Afterward  they 
ease  there  is  developed  in  the  blood  of  the  af-  '“to  a  slide,  which  takes  them  to  a  vault 
fected  animal  a  peculiar  rod-like  fungus,  which  tiy  26  feet  and  10  deep,  which  has  thick  con- 
propagates  by  spores  which  are  very  tenacious  c^te  walls,  and  is  capable  of  holding  85  tons  of 
of  life,  and  are  when  dried  practically  imper-  this  feed.  The  engine  with  60  pounds  of  steam 
ishable.  The  poison  thus  prepared  may  be  in-  c®"  ®“t  up  four  tons  an  hour,  or  half  fill  the 
haled  or  swallowed,  and  awaken  at  once  a  fierce  v&ult  in  a  day.  When  the  vault  is  filled  and 
and  rapidly  fatal  fever,  or  it  may  be  inoculated  ®lo8®ly  packed  down,  30  tons  of  stone  is  placed 
upon  some  abraded  or  otherwise  denuded  sur-  top.  It  is  claimed^  that  the  “  fodder  ”  will 
face  of  the  skin,  where  it  creates  a  rapidly-de-  }^®®P  green  and  retain  its  sweetne^  so  long  as 
veloping  carbuncle  or  pustule,  followed  by  great  'tie  kept  covered,  thus  making  it  one  of  the 
fever,  prostration,  and  speedy  death  ;  in  this  t)^t  as  well  as  the  cheapest  kinds  of  feeds  ob- 
case  the  disease  has  been  known  as  malignant  tainable  for  cattle  the  year  around.  It  isn’t  in¬ 
pustule.  The  disease  has  always  been  observ-  tended,  however,  that  this  feed  shall  be  sold  as 
ed  in  persons  employed  either  in  the  care  of  “^ber  kinds,  and  indeed  it  couldn’t  be  as  after 
animals  during  life,  in  their  slaughter,  or  in  twenty-four  hours’  exposure  fermentation 
trades  and  manufactures  connected  with  the  would  set  in,  which  of  course  would  ruin  it. 
utilization  of  the  various  parts  of  animals,  tt  can,  of  course,  be  taken  out  only  a  little  at  a 
The  localities  in  which  outbreaks  have  been  time  as  it  is  needed  for  use.  The  process  is 
observed  in  man,  are  therefore  either  districts  the  “  ensilage  ’system.  The  cutter  was 

where  the  disease  is  prevalent  among  animals,  “®t®  this  experiment  by  B.  &  J. 

or  places  at  a  distant  to  which,  in  the  course  W.  Belcher  of  Chioop^  Falls,  who  gave  the  use 
of  commerce,  the  products  of  infected  animals  the  machine  for  this  test  Farmers  far  and 
may  be  conveyed.  Hair,  wool,  bristles,  hides,  “®®'^  ^“''®  been  invited  by  Mr  Platt,  who  man- 
horns,  hoofs,  etc.,  being  valukble  articles  of  ^es  the  farm,  to  be  present  at  another  trial  to- 
commerce,  and  in  wide  request,  have  furnished  day •— Spnngfield  (Mass.)  Repubhean. 
the  most  starthng  demonstrations  of  the  \ital- 

ity  and  portability  of  the  ^ease  by  its  propa-  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  has  recently  returned 
Ration  to  man.  The  British  Medical  Journal  from  abroad,  and  visited  his  farm  at  Guilford, 
of  May  29,  1880,  from  which  these  facts  are  Ct.  He  says  he  has  engagements  in  literature, 
drawn,  notices  the  recent  occurrence  of  nine  that  he  “  went  abroad  to  make  money  and  has 
disease  in  a  manufacturing  town  made  it,”  and  has  come  back  to  revisit  old 
of  Yorl^hire.  All  the  cases  were  of  men  em-  scenes.  He  wants  to  establish  business  con- 
ploy^  in  sorting  “  van  mohair.”  Seven  of  the  nections  for  various  purposes.  He  thinks 
men  diM  within  five  days  of  their  first  attack.  American  millers  ought  to  export  more  flour 
it  has  b^n  found  that  much  may  be  done  to  to  England,  instead  of  our  exporting  the  un- 
l^sen  the  danger  of  handling  infected  wool,  if  ground  wheat,  and  that  if  it  were  put  up  in 
t  18  nrst  washed  or  steamed.  Nevertheless  suitable  bags  and  handled  by  American  agents 
me  mui-owners  of  the  establishment  where  o  rrtii/>Vi  lorcror  hiimn^^aa  In  ffmir  Ka 


ports  and  tables. 


soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  two-thirds 


A  similar  organization  exists  in  both  Norway  cupful  of  ice  water  added  the  last  thing  ;  put 
and  Denmark — so  far,  at  all  events,  as  relates  in  the  oven  as  quickly  as  possible. 


to  the  registration  of  epidemic  diseases. — Medi-  Composition  Cake. — One  and  three-quarters 
cal  and  Surgical  Reporter.  pounds  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk, 

_  _  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 

\  ful  of  soda,  three-fourths  pound  of  butter, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL.  raisins  and  spice. 

— —  Cream  Cake. — One  cupful  of  sugar,  two  cup- 

The  Telephone  in  Parliament. — The  Lon-  fuls  of  flour,  one-half  cupful  of  cream,  three 
don  Times  office  is  now  connected  with  the  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  telephone,  and  ar-  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
rangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  re-  Tomato  Omelet. — For  an  omelet  of  six  eggs, 
porters’  notes  are  read  directly  to  the  compos-  yge  four  medium-sized  tomatoes,  or  fewer,  if 
itor,  who  sets  up  a  sentence,  and  then  signals  large ;  peel,  cut  out  all  hard  and  partly  ripe 
by  touching  a  bell  for  “  more  copy.”  If  there  parts,  and  chop  fine.  Rub  two  tablespoonfuls 
is  any  doubt  or  difficulty  about  the  words,  a  of  flour  into  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  mix 
bell  signal  will  cause  them  to  be  repeated,  or  with  the  tomatoes,  aad  add  salt,  with  pepper  if 
explanations  can  be  asked  and  received  by  di-  flesired  ;  stir  the  beaten  eggs  into  those,  and 
rect  vocal  communication.  In  this  way  the  cook  as  for  other  omelets.  Unless  the  toina- 
speeches  can  be  reported  half  an  liour  later,  thoroughly  ripe,  cook  them  slightly 

and  much  more  accurately  than  ever  before.  ^  first. 

Works  of  Art.— The  Pennsylvania  Academy  a  Preservative  Wrapping-paper. — Such  an 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia  have  invited  Amer-  article,  adapted  for  apples,  oranges,  or  other 
lean  artists  who  are  studying  abroad,  or  who  fruit,  may  be  prepared  by  dipping  a  soft  tissue 
have  settled  in  Europe,  to  contribute  their  pro-  paper  in  a  bath  of  salicylic  acid  and  hanging  it 
ductions  for  the  Fall  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  ju  ffip  air  to  dry.  The  bath  should  consist  of  a 
November  of  this  year.  The  cost  of  transport-  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylic  acid  dilut- 
ation  of  the  works  of  American  painters  or  ed  with  all  the  water  it  will  bear  without  pre¬ 
sculptors,  will  be  borne  by  the  Academy.  Many  cipitation.  This  preservative  paper  may  be 
Americans  have,  it  is  said,  already  consented  wrapped  about  the  fruit  before  packing,  and 
to  send  their  work.  The  sum  of  $60,000  has  when  the  fruit  arrives  at  its  destination  the  pa- 
been  presented  to  the  Academy  by  a  person  in-  pg]-  may  be  taken  off  and  used  for  the  same 
ter^ted  in  American  art,  for  the  purpose  of  purpose  again.  A  wrapping-paper  to  protect 
^ving  free  day  -  exhibitions,  for  purchasing  furs,  cloths,  etc.,  from  moth  and  mildew  is  pre- 
American  pictures,  and  as  a  fund  for  the  award-  pared  by  dipping  uianilla  paper  in  a  prepared 
ing  of  medals.  bath,  squeezing  it,  and  drying  it  over  hot  roll- 

American  Locximotives. — Mr.  Chanute,  Vice-  ers.  This  bath  consists  of  a  mixture  of  70 


larkllng  Aperient  to  each  botUe.  $S' Fixtract  from  the  American  Institute  Report:  "Thalr 

-  Porcelaln-Llned,  Double- Walled  Ico  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

AGENTS  WANTED  tor  the  Republican  possess  oH  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.” . “Wa 

graphlTOl,  SUtfsUcTuPhnan^aLand^  consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  a 

leal.  Six  hooks  in  one.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  O.  best  made  In  this  country,  and  we  believe,  In  the  world.” 

Haven,  LL.D.  Including  a  life  of  Gen.  _ _ _ _ _______________ 

Garfleld,  by  Rev.  G.  Draper,  D.D.,of  N.  Y.,  --o- 

with  a  sketch  ot  Gen.  Arthur.  Over  500 

pages,  60  Illustrations,  $2.  In  authorship,  3^  II-'— 

authenticity,  style,  and  terms  to  agents, 

we  have  no  competitor.  Also,  tlie  Life  of  \m  ■  1  |  |l  I 

H.tNCOCK,  by  T.  E.  Willson,  Editorial  Staff  I  N  .  I  |J  |'C<^|4  P’M  jH 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Pub’r,  757  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


B  Agents  Wanted  for  the  Pictorial 

IBLE  commentator 

Embodies  best  results  of  latest  research.  Bright  and  read¬ 
able.  475  Illustrations.  Many  new  features.  Sells  to  all 
classes.  Low  in  price  tOnly  48.  76.)  Extra  terms. 
Bbadlkt.Gaubetson  ii  Co..  66N.4thSt.,PhiUderB, Pa. 

»^ErerHYvATCHESr 

^bJL  \  5)fAIl  styles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickd,  |6  to  iUS. 

^WChains,  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  be  examined. 
Write  for  Catalogue  to  STANDARD  AMER** 
ICAN  WATCH  CO..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS, 

^^I’ittiburgh, 


Rifle,  Shot  Gun,,  Kevulvw.,  Mst  c.  o.  d.  <ar  rTtniinstton- 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAII« 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVEBT  SATUBDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  S60,  S70,  S80  ;  Excursion,  S120  to  EldO. 
Second  Cabin,  S40.  Steerage,  S28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVEBT  SATUBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  955  and  966.  Excursion,  9100  and  91B0. 
Steerage,  928.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  CSarrent  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


■  A  NEW  TREATMENT 

^■^psia.  Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 

^^and  all  Chronic  and  Rervous  Duorders. 

^HaCTS  directly  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres, 
and  eur«  ^  a  natural  pn^ss  ofrev^lmlio^ . ,  _  „ 

VhaS  effected  remarkable  cures,  which  are 

-  M  attracting  tride  attention.  .  i.  . 

*VHAS  been  used  by  BL  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of 
^Bdehmondr  v",  Honr\Vm.  D.  KeUey,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who 

firiTRote ‘encased  S--W^h^ 

lined  bv  ttus  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles.than  cases  of  natur^ 


Amencan  piCLures,  ana  as  a  lunci  lor  tlie aw^arcl-  pared  by  dipping  nianil^  paper  in  a  prepared  HUIfliniOl  until  ni  iniiHtiiiiwiiR 

ing  of  medals.  bath,  squeezing  it,  and  drying  it  over  hot  roll-  '  ~~~ 

American  Locomotives. — Mr.  Chanute,  Vice-  ers.  This  bath  consists  of  a  mixture  of  70  j  j  1  CENT.NET. 

President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En-  parts  of  the  oil  removed  by  the  distillation  of  ^  j  ^  I 

gineers,  shows  in  his  annual  address  that  Amer-  coal-tar  naphtha,  5  parts  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  security  Three  to  six 

lean  locomotives,  which  have  as  great  speed  as  containing  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  phenola,  20  Time,  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings,  interest 
any  in  the  world,  can  also  pull  greater  trains  parts  of  thin  coal-tar  at  160“  Fahrenheit,  and  5  Semi-Annuai.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex- 
and  travel  more  miles  in  a  year  than  any  oth-  farts  of  refined  petroleum.  perience.  Nothing  ever  been  ^  “‘h  ye“  ot  re^ 

ers  A  Incn motive  is  evnenteH  in  other- nonn  ^  .  -r.  ^  .  ■  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If  you  have  money 

ere.  A  locomotive  is  expectea  m  other  coun-  Arranging  Bouquets. — The  art  of  arranging  .oioan 

tries  to  pull  one-seventh  of  ite  weight ;  in  the  bouquets  is  very  simple.  Having  collected  the  D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

United  States  It  pulls  one-fifth  ;  the  average  flowers  to  be  used  on  a  tray,  all  the  superfluous  Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans  st  Paul  minn 

locomotive  of  Europe  trav^s  15  720  miles,  the  leaves  should  be  stripped  from  the  stems  ;  and  _ Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  st.  paui.  mi^ - 

Amencan  locomotive  21,900  nailes  in  a  year,  by  placing  the  flowers  side  by  side  you  can  -g  ^9  AIVTQ 

The  superiority  of  our  engines  18  owing  to  the  easily  see  the  order  in  which  they  can  be  most  14:  »1\H* 

®  advantageously  displayed.  A  very  pretty  SUB  BASS 

hand-bouquet  can  be  made  by  taking  a  small,  9125  andup  warcl^nton^lal .  catalogue  free.  Address 
atraierht  stick,  not  over  a  on.art.er  of  an  inch  in  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


■  W  healing.”— Hotm  Magaxxne,  “7  uouui 

.^^a^ness  and  positive  results  ot  this  tr^tanrat.  — Journal 

OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  monOis  supply, 
W  M^^with  Inhaling  apiraratus  and  nill  dlrectioOB  ef  this  new 

ADMINISTERED  BT  INHUATIDN.  1109  an5*Mil*Cirarci  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa» 


OENT.NET.  i  ROBERT  PATON  &  SON, 

-1.  I  ^  1-  Security  Three  to  Six  I  20  Grove  Street,  New  York, 


HANCFACrUBEBS  OF 


to  the  load  -.v,. 

to  tiiu  luttu.  hand-bouquet  can  be  made  by  taking  a  small. 

Lead  Pencils. — These  are  made  from  black-  straight  stick,  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
lead,  a  grayish-black,  soft  and  greasy  mineral,  diameter.  Tie  a  string  to  the  top  of  it,  and  be- 
found  usually  between  layers  of  slate.  Tliere  gin  by  fastening  on  a  few  delicate  flowers,  or 
are  mines  of  it  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  one  large,  handsome  one,  for  the  center-piece, 
Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  in  the  United  States.  The  winding  the  string  about  each  stem  as  you  add 
best  In  the  world  is  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  the  flowers  and  leaves  to  the  bowiuet.  Always 
where  it  is  almost  pure  carbon.  The  lead  is  place  the  flowers  with  the  shortest  stems  at  the 
ground  to  powder,  and  washed  with  water  un-  top,  preserving  all  those  with  long  stems  for 
til  it  is  clean.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  kind  of  the  base,  and  finish  off  the  bouquet  with  a 
tough  clay  brought  from  Germany,  and  the  fringe  of  finely-cut  foliage.  Then  cut  all  the 
two  are  ground  together  into  a  paste.  The  steins  evenly,  wrap  damp  cotton  around  them, 
lead  is  too  soft  to  use  alone,  and  a  little  clay  and  cover  the  stems  with  a  paper  cut  in  pretty 
has  to  be  put  into  the  softest  pencils,  while  lace  designs.  In  making  bouquets  from  gar- 
hard  pencils  are  half  clay  and  half  lead.  The  den  flowers,  such  as  are  most  easy  to  procure, 
paste  is  put  into  an  iron  barrel,  in  tlie  bottom  the  flowers  can  be  arranged  flatly,  and  a  back- 
of  which  is  a  hole  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ground  made  from  sprays  of  evergreen. 

lead  to  be  made.  When  pressure  is  put  upon  - ^  i  m - 

this  the  paste  is  forced  through,  cut  into  pieces,  WAPFTCV 

straightened,  hardened  by  baking,  and  put  in-  FUliJillilT. 

to  wood  cases. 

„  ^  Accommodation  of  Jfbuit  Schools  to  the 

MEAsraiNG  THE  \elocity  OF  Light.— Prof.  jjew  Law. — The  two  great  Jesuit  schools  in 


y££N  THE  BEST  COAL  PARLOR  STOi/EP 


SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

Sunday  School  ard  Leo- 
lure  Boom  Settees,  Black 
Boards,  Ac.  Slated  Cloth 
$1  per  yard,  45  Inches  wide. 

JUST  OUT!  OUR  NEW  REVERSIBLE  SETTEE. 

niustraled  Circular  sent  on  application. 


WsstHL 

'  '  BEAUTY,  Tec 


this  the  paste  is  forced  through,  cut  into  pieces,  WAnFirilU 

straightened,  hardened  by  baking,  and  put  in-  FUnkiHxm.  n. 

to  wood  cases.  .r  r,  ” 

^  Accommodation  of  Jfbuit  Schools  to  the  lo 

Measuring  the  \elocity  of  Light.— Prof,  Law. — The  two  great  Jesuit  schools  in 

Simon  Newcomb  has  set  up  at  Fort  Whipple,  paris  are  to  reopen  in  October,  dropping  their 
w  ^rgmia  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Cities  of  “  St.  Ignatius  ”  and  the  “  Immaculate 
Washington,  a  new  and  ingenious  apparatus  Conception,”  and  being  vested  in  a  “Society  of 
for  ascertaining  and  recording  the  velocity  of  pathers  of  Families,”  with  a  lay  board  of  direc- 
light,  which  is  described  m  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  ^^t  Mans  the  bishop  announced  at  the 

it  consists  of  two  brass  telescopes  placed  recent  breaking-up  that  the  Jesuit  school  would 
horizontally  at  light  angles  to  each  other  like  j-eopen  under  the  management  of  the  priests  of 
the  lines  of  a  letter  L,  and  resting  on  low  the  diocese. 

efghrfeetffi  teiijrand  Ibout^  two""  fficLs^in  The  Forehei^  FRiNGE.-The  Court  Journal 
diameter.  One  of  them  is  immovably  fixed  ;  regret  and  alarm 

while  the  other,  being  laid  in  a  plane  about  two  that  the  fringe  on  the  forehead,  now  so 
inches  lower  with  its  “object”  end  upon  a  worn,  is  di^ountenanced  i“  the 

pivot,  swings  by  means  of  a  delicate  screw  to  highest  quarters.  The  fringes  have  been 
the  right  or  left  through  a  radius  of  one  or  two  getting  so  long  and  shaggy  that  her  Majes^  is 
degrees.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  tele-  nnderetood  to  d®sir®.  on  the  part  of  those  who 
scopes  stands  a  small  mirror  so  placed  as  to  be  “•ttend  the  royal  dravung-rooms,  a  return  to 
in  the  line  of  vision  of  both.  It  is  a  square  ^^® 

five-inch  column  of  steel,  two  inches  in  diam-  What  has  brought  the  fringe  into  dmfa- 

eter,  and  revolves  horizontally,  its  motive  ^^®  ®xtravagant  proportions  to  which  in  - 

power  being  furnished  by  a  steam-engine.  To  it  has  been  cultivated.  One  of^n 

one  of  the  wheels  through  which  the  power  is  meets  ladies  as  shaggj'^  as  Scotch  terriers.  No  xiRJ 

transmitted  is  affixed  a  device  for  breaking  an  “®*^®  '  hanging  now  ! 

electric  current,  connecting  with  a  recording  The  Italian  Aristocracy. — The  Home  corre- 
clock,  so  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  spondent  of  the  London  Tablet  says  the  Gov- 
mirror  each  second  is  automatically  recorded,  ernment  seems  determined,  by  degrees,  to  ex- 
A  few  feet  distant  from  the  eye-glass  of  the  tinguish  the  Italian  aristocracy.  A  law  was  eighty 

fixed  telescope,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  it  is  passed  some  years  ago  doing  away  with  the  singii 

placed  a  helioscope.  The  waves  of  sunlight  rights  of  primogeniture,  the  law  to  take  effect 
thrown  from  this  instrument  are  brought  to  a  with  the  next  generation.  Thus  the  Roman 
focus  by  an  intermediate  lens  upon  the  eye-  princely  families  will  soon  see  their  fortunes 

glass  of  the  fixed  telescope,  through  which  divided  and  dissipated  as  in  France.  But  now, 

they  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  revolving  mir-  within  a  few  days  of  the  present  time,  a  law  has 

ror  at  the  other  end,  and  thence  to  a  concave  been  passed,  imposing  the  tax  of  40,000  francs  _ 

mirror  across  the  Potomac,  by  which  they  are  upon  inheriting  the  title  of  prince,  30,000  francs 
returned  to  the  revolving  mirror  and  are  for  tbat  of  marquis,  etc.  The  noble  families 
finally  reflected  through  the  movable  telescope  reduced  to  poverty  will  then  again  be  fined  or  inv 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer  placed  at  the  eye-  taxed  for  the  use  of  their  titles  upon  each  suc- 
glass.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  number  of  cession.  J 

revolutions  per  second,  as  indicated  by  the  re-  The  French  Republic. — Minister  Noyes  says 


GUARANTEED 

UR  equaled  operation, 

.CNOi\lY,E)URARILlTr.\ 

Sold  by  dealers  eyeby^hherex 


NEVER  WASTE 

Your  time  or  money  renlinir  a  farm  when  yon  can 
BUY  on  your  OWN  TIMJS  and  TKBMS  a 

Fine  FARM  and  HOME 

With  the  BEST  MARKETS  almost  at  your  door, 
onn  nnn  AODCC  Farming  Lands  in 

OUUiUUU  nunCO  the  worm.  Easy  payments. 
Longtime.  Low  rate  of  interest.  For  terms,  address 

O.  M.  BARNES.  Lanain®,  Mich. 


JENMISGS’  SANITABY  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

'S.  S>4  Beekman  St,  New  York. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  ot  different  ages,  pure 
brod,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 


Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 

T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SYPHER  &  CO. 
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Pm  I  JENNINGS’ TRAPLESS  I  S  CO  -C 


y  WATER  CLOSET.  ^  g 

PLUMBERS’  GOODS  X.  O 
ng  for  their  object  cleanliness, 

7,  and  exclnsion  of  SB  WER  OAS.^^^ 

1.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFEB8  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

I  UP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BUNKETS, 

1  Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Silver  Monatod 
I  Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

English  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDIES,  SPURS, 

I  AND  A  COMPLBTE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  THE  ABTIOL9B 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


Chorak,  Bebool,  Klrw-sUrm.  FlM-ioMd.  lon-piioM,  w%rT»B^ 
«A.  CM*lacMwlthKN)t«tlaoatolx,prieiM.«i0.,  MntfrM. 

•  lymy^r  Manufaoturins  Co.,  oinoiaaattja. 


revolutions  per  second,  as  indicated  by  the  re-  The  French  Republic. — Minister  Noyes  says 
cording  clock,  and  the  degree  of  deflection  of  the  French  Republic :  “  I  am  hot  able  to  see 
from  its  normal  position  at  zero  given  to  1  he  but  that  the  republic  is  growing  stronger  all 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION.  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY. 


j/uoiuiwu  0,1,  given  U)  uie  out  tuai,  uie  repuDllC  IS  growing  Sirouget  au  CHINA  trom  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 

movable  telescope,  and  work  out  the  result  las  the  time.  It  is  a  government  that  represses  ^  Large  collection  of 
a  “  sum  ”  in  arithmetic.  |  the  people  in  nothing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  show  BRIC-A-BRAC 


mng  infected  wool,  if  ground  wheat,  and  that  if  it  were  put  up  in  The  following  proposition  illustrates  m  jie  what  they  could  rebel  about.  Tliey  have  more 
®™®“’  Nevertheless  suitable  bags  and  handled  by  American  agents  accurately  the  results  to  be  attained  from  gi  fen  liberty  than  they  ever  had,  and  as  much  pro- 
establishment  where  there,  a  much  larger  business  in  flour  might  be  hypotheses;  Speed  of  mirror,  200  turns  ler  •  tection.  Improvements  are  going  on;  new 


BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Counolsscur  now  in  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  lor  aU  porpoeee. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

/^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M  1  Bells  of  Pure  Copper  aad  Tin  for  Churobo^ 

^Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FUIXX 
WARRANTED.  Cataloeue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN&TII^.  Cinoiimati,  0. 

CLINTOH  H,  MEHEELY  BELL  COMPAHY 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

SbOCBSSOR  TO 

MFNFFLY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Catalogues  sent  free  to 
parUee  needing  bells. 
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AMONG  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  St.  Lawrence 
tires  of  praising  it.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  calls  it 
a  “  superb  stream  ” ;  says  there  is  not  such  an¬ 
other  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  believes  it 
is  destined  to  become  the  great  sanitarium  of 
the  sea  coast  population  of  this  country.  The 
water  is  clear  as  crystal.  Malaria  is  an  un¬ 
known  thing.  None  can  breathe  without  ton¬ 
ing  up  the  system,  and  the  sleep  “  o’  nights  ” 
is  so  sweet  and  dreamless  to  a  tired  city  body 
that  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  God 
made  the  countrj%  and  cares  for  it.  But 
the  weather  here  during  August  has  been  so 
cool  that  thick  clothing  has  often  been  neces¬ 
sary.  As  to  the  Islands  themselves,  there  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  instead  of  the 
nominal  thousand,  varying  in  size  from  a  few 
feet  to  many  thousand  acres.  Wolf  Island  is 
nearly  twenty  miles  long,  and  has  fine  farms 
ui)on  it.  You  can  reach  the  region  by  the 
Utica  &  Black  River  Railroad  to  Clayton,  or 
by  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Road, 
from  Rome  or  Syracuse,  to  Cape  Vincent.  We 
went  to  Cape  Vincent.  This  is  the  better  point, 
if  you  wish  a  delightful  ride  of  thirty  miles 
down  the  river  to  Alexandria  Bay,  which  is  in 
the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  portion  of 
the  Islands. 

Cai)e  Vincent  is  about  two  miles  below  the 
head  of  the  river  (below  Lake  Ontario),  is  finely 
situated,  and  one  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Summer 
resorts.  Over  sixty  years  ago,  whiie  Napoleon 
was  in  exile,  several  French  families  involved  in 
his  downfall,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee 
from  France,  made  Cai)e  Vincent  a  temporary 
residence.  A  French  dwelling  was  built,  and 
called  “  The  Cup  and  Saucer  House,”  because  its 
shape  closely  resembled  those  articles  of  crock¬ 
ery.  Tradition  has  it,  and  with  reasonable  be¬ 
lief,  that  these  Frenchmen  planned  to  spirit 
Napoleon  away  from  St.  Helena,  and  bring 
him  to  The  Cup  and  Saucer  dwelling.  But  he 
died  before  the  plan  could  be  attempted. 
Among  these  French  families  was  Count  Real, 
Napoleon’s  Chief  of  Police.  He  had  a  secre¬ 
tary  named  Pigeon.  When  St.  Helena  receiv¬ 
ed  the  cajRured  w’arrior,  he  vowed  never  to 
wear  anything  on  his  head,  Summer  or  Win¬ 
ter,  rain  or  shine,  until  Napoleon  was  released. 
This  vow  he  kept  at  Cape  Vincent,  except  on 
one  occasion.  During  a  Winter’s  day  he  be¬ 
came  greatly  animated  over  the  merry  skating 
of  the  boys  on  the  river,  and  determined  to 
skate  himself.  In  order  to  avoid  any  unneces¬ 
sary  collision  between  his  body  and  the  ice,  he 
strapped  a  small  cushion  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  a  good-sized  pillow  iust  below  the 
middle  of  his  body  behind,  and  went  out  with 
the  boys  for  his  first  maneouvre  on  the  ice ;  and 
the  evolutions  were  remarkable  even  for  a 
Frenchman. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  when  we  pushed  out 
from  the  Caj)e  on  the  little  steamer  “  Island 
Belle.”  We  had  not  gone  three  miles  before 
six  or  eight  huge  stone  chimneys,  on  a  high 
promontory  at  the  head  of  Carlton  Island,  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  These  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  fort,  whose  early  history  is  not  clearly 
known.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  ancient 
French  water-course  of  Frontenac,  La  Salle, 
and  Champlain,  to  the  west.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  French  soldiers  encamped 
on  the  spot  of  these  dilapidated  chimneys,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  a  fort  was  built 
before  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  until  the  Revolution.  Our  first  land¬ 
ing-place  was  Clayton,  referred  to  above,  where 
two  good  hotels  are  found.  A  little  farther 
down,  we  touched  at  Round  Island  Park  (only 
a  year  organized),  where  the  Baptists  have 
erected  a  fine  hotel,  and  laid  out  lots  for  cot¬ 
tages.  Then  we  halted  at  the  well  known 
Thousand  Island  Park  (Methodist),  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  religious  enterprises  of  the 
river— a  place  visited  by  thousands  of  i>eople 
every  year.  Its  scientific,  temperance,  and 
Sunday-school  gatherings  have  given  it  a  wide 
reputation ;  and  its  charge  of  fifteen  cents  ad¬ 
mission  to  all  visitors  has  compelled  any  mos¬ 
quito  that  may  desire  to  make  scientific  exper¬ 
iments,  to  come  in  on  the  Canada  side.  Now  I 
do  not  wish  it  understood  that  mosquitoes  are 
a  i)est  among  the  Thousand  Islands.  I  have 
si>ent  six  Summers  in  the  region,  and  was  never 
troubled  six  minutes  with  them. 

Leaving  this  great  Methodist  camping- 
ground,  the  remainder  of  the  route  to  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay  is  through  a  continual  change  of 
beauties  and  surprises.  Handsome  cottages, 
on  islands  or  on  points  of  the  main  land  jut¬ 
ting  out  into  the  water,  are  continually  break¬ 
ing  uix>u  the  view.  Skiffs  with  fishing  parties 
are  here  and  there  seen.  Ah !  how  delicious  to 
sit  around  on  a  rock  in  the  shade,  appetites  as 
sharp  as  Spring  bears,  and  eat  a  well-cooked 
black  bass  which  you  caught  yourself,  cooked 
by  the  oarsman  over  a  twig  fire.  Yonder,  chil¬ 
dren  are  playing  on  the  green  grass,  ladies  are 
lounging  in  hammocks  and  reading,  flags  are 
up,  and  everj  where  handkerchiefs  are  waved 
at  us  as  we  move  down,  until  one  involuntarily 
breaks  out  “Isn’t  this  charming !  ”  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  visitors  come  to  Alexandria  Bay  and 
vicinity.  The  largest  hotels  are  here.  It  is 
the  most  romantic  of  the  island  region. 

Cottages  are  seen  in  many  directions  and 
among  them  Bonnicastle  is  just  below,  where 
Dr.  Holland  and  his  family  spend  four  or  five 
months  of  each  year.  This  is  their  fourth  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  regular  attendants  at  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  church,  and  Dr.  Holland  has 
been  the  means  of  starting  a  circulating  library 
in  the  village,  giving  a  copy  of  each  of  his  own 
works,  as  well  as  other  volumes.  This  Reform¬ 
ed  church,  of  which  Rev.  Henry  De  Vries  is 
imstor,  was  started  by  Dr.  Bethune  of  blessed 
memory.  The  development  of  this  region  as 
a  Summer  resort,  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  eight  years ;  but  Dr.  Bethune,  who  was  as 
fond  of  fishing  as  Izaak  Walton  himself,  often 
came  here  for  the  puri>ose.  A  few  other  fisher¬ 
men  came  years  ago.  During  one  of  his  Sum¬ 
mer  visits.  Dr.  Bethune  interested  the  people 
of  the  little  hamlet  in  religious  things,  and 
started  a  church.  Rev.  George  Rockwell  was 
the  only  pastor  before  Mr.  De  Vries.  I  have 
heard  this  story  of  Dr.  Bethune:  One  day 
meeting  a  stingy,  morose  old  man,  he  inquired 
how  he  was  getting  along.  “None  of  your 
business,”  was  the  harsh  reply,  “  What  do 
you  si>eak  to  me  for,  anyway  ?  ”  “  Well,  my 

friend,”  replied  the  good  Doctor,  “I  am  al¬ 
ways  interested  even  in  the  meanest  of  God’s 
creatures.” 

But  this  letter  must  not  close  without  men¬ 
tioning  Westminster  Park.  It  is  on  the  foot 
of  Wells  Island,  comprising  several  hundred 
acres,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Bay,  a  mile  or 
two  off.  It  is  out  of  the  channel  of  river  travel 
and  traffic,  and  its  approaches  on  the  American 
side  exhibit  very  little  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Park,  although  the  landing  in  the  Canada  Bay 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Like  many  other 
PresbjTerian  enterprises,  it  stands  on  its  mer¬ 
its.  The  Park  Hotel  has  been  full  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  has  already  several  beautiful  cottages, 
and  fourteen  miles  of  avenues  laid  out.  The 
land  is  rolling,  and  on  the  highest  point  stands 
the  chapel  for  public  meetings,  from  the  tower 
of  which  one  of  the  finest  views  to  be  found  in 
all  the  fifty  miles  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  is 
spread  out  before  you.  At  least  that  Is  what 
Dr.  Imbrie  of  Jersey  City  and  myself  thought  as 
we  looked  out  upon  the  scene.  Dr.  J,  Jermain 
Porter  and  wife.  Rev.  Luther  Littell  and  wife. 


of  our  party,  and  others,  had  gone  off  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  steamer  for  a  trip  through  the  Islands. 
Special  work  and  energy  is  contemplated  in 
the  development  of  the  Park,  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  will  vie  with  any  in  the  region. 

E.  H.  P. 

THE  BETTER  EVANGELIST  OF  AUG.  19. 

By  a  Presbyterian  Woman. 

Even  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  excel¬ 
lent,  I  hesitate  not  to  call  particular  attention 
to  that  which  I  consider  the  gem  among  them 
all,  as  it  may  very  i>ossibly  be  overlooked  by 
many  who  are  not  Sumlay-school  teachers.  I 
refer  to  “Abraham’s  Intercession,”  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  lesson  for  Aug.  29th.  I  was  charm¬ 
ed  “In  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  with  Dr.  West- 
wood  and  his  party ;  but  Dr.  Kittredge  lead¬ 
ing  me  with  Abraham  on  the  way  “toward 
Sodom,”  led  me  not  to  Sodom,  but  to  Bethel, 
and  sweet  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  express 
it,  w'as  my  experience  there.  No  longer,  in¬ 
deed,  do  the  holy  and  blessed  ones  from  above 
come  to  us  in  human  form ;  yet  none  the  less 
real  is  our  nearness  to  the  hearer  and  answerer 
of  jirayer.  Abraham’s  nearness  to  God  made 
him  deeply  conscious  that  he  was  but  “dust 
and  ashes  ”  ;  but  to-day  perhaps  the  w'ords  of 
the  psalmist,  “I  am  in  Thy  sight  a  beast,”  are 
more  appropriate  to  our  condition,  for  “  the 
ox  knoweth  its  owner,  and  the  ass  its  master’s 
crib;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  luy  people 
doth  not  consider.”  Beasts  are  what  God 
made  them,  and  rarely  indeed  do  we  find  them 
insensible  to  kindness.  But  far  otherwise  is  it 
with  man — even,  in  large  measure,  with  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  w’omen.  I  judge  from  my  own 
heart,  for  I  am  so  prone  to  be  among  the 
thankless  nine,  of  whom  our  Saviour  said 
“  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed,  but  the  nine — 
where  are  they  ?  ”  not,  alas,  returning  to  give 
thanks  to  God.  More  than  perhaps  all  else 
are  we  a  thankless  generation  of  Christians. 
If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His.  And  more  than  all  else  was  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  filled  with  thanks¬ 
giving.  “I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,”  was  the 
burden  of  His  address  to  the  Father  when  He 
“drew  near  to  God”  while  He  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

In  this  respect  I  think  we  need  the  spirit  of 
true  prayer,  and  the  Spirit  tells  us,  “In  every¬ 
thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  wdth  thanks¬ 
giving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God.”  One  sometimes  feels  that  this  simple 
making  knotvn  unto  God  our  retiuests,  is  being 
lost  sight  of  in  the  audacity  of  asking  God  for 
what  we  want.  We  sadly  need  to  refresh  our 
memories  in  regard  to  w  hat  prayer  is,  as  tavight 
in  our  Catechism.  I  will  once  more  write  it 
down  here,  for  I  sorely  need  to  remember  it 
when  self-will  is  so  strong  and  obdurate,  and 
the  things  agreeable  to  God’s  will  so  far  out  of 
sight :  “  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires 
to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  His  will,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins  and 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  His  mercies.” 
One  looks  in  vain  among  modern  productions 
for  anything  more  clear  and  to  the  point. 

New  York  city,  August,  1880. 


THK  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  American  Board  has  issued  a  brief  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  in  which  it  says ;  The  contributions 
for  eleven  months  aggregate — from  donations, 
$287,674.33;  from  legacies,  $66,878.98 ;  total,  $354,- 
553.31.  In  order  to  meet  that  part  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  year  for  which  provision  must 
be  made  from  the  reguiar  contributions  and  lega¬ 
cies,  we  need  to  receive  at  least  $85,000  during 
August.  Of  this  amount  we  must  look  for  about 
$75,000  from  the  donations  of  churches  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  will  require  only  about  $8,000  in 
advance  of  the  average  donations  during  the 
month  of  August  for  several  years,  witli  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  decline  of 
over  $26,000  below  this  average.  We  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  anticipate  another  such  unfortunate  de¬ 
cline  the  present  year.  The  indications  of  the 
first  eleven  months  are  all  against  it.  We  only 
desire  that  churches  and  individuals  contributing 
to  the  Board  will  make  sure  that  their  donations 
are  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  before  tlie  finan¬ 
cial  year  closes,  his  books  being  kept  open  for 
this  purpose  until  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  During  these  last  days  we  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  look  for  the  final  ingathering  from  churches 
which  have  not  previously  sent  their  full  dona¬ 
tions  for  the  year ;  also  for  the  regular  or  special 
gifts  of  some  of  our  largest  donor's,  and  for  the 
personal  thank-offerings  of  many  who  desire  thus 
to  express  their  individual  consecration  to  the 
great  missionary  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  established  a  fund 
for  superannuated  teachers. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  Albion  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan,  take  place  Sept.  15,  and  the  Au¬ 
tumn  term  opens  Sept.  16. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  a  trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminar3',  has  received  $10,000  to  be  used  tor  the 
construction  of  an  observatory  for  the  institution. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Charleston,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  have  succeeded  in  causing  the  school  board 
to  establish  a  separate  school  for  Catliolics,  in 
which  Romanist  teachers  only,  paid  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  fund,  shall  be  employed. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  was  the  chief  spirit  in 
the  management  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  this  year,  is  to  make  Concord  his  home 
hereafter.  He  was  for  a  long  time  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  while  in  that  office 
he  established  over  fiftj’  kindergartens,  iiitroduced 
natural  science  into  the  primary  grades,  and  the 
schools,  under  his  administration,  increased  from 
15,000  pupils  to  50,000.  The  “  Liberal”  wing  of 
the  Unitarian  faith,  are  not  well  pleased  with  his 
“  philosophy.”  Its  implications  are  decidedly  or¬ 
thodox. 

A  Recent  Decision.— The  laws  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York  are  based  upon  the  Divine  Law  in  the 
matter  of  divorce,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  it  to  find 
that  it  is  so.  But  there  arc  cases  in  which  divorces 
are  obtained  in  New  York,  and  the  divorced  party 
goes  into  Connecticut  to  be  married  again,  and 
then  comes  back  to  New  York  to  reside.  Such  a 
case  was  very  lately  brought  before  Judge  Barn¬ 
ard,  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Pouglikeepsie.  The 
wife  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband  in  this 
city  in  1872.  There  were  children  by  this  mar¬ 
riage.  Two  j’cars  after,  the  divorced  man  went  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  a  young  woman  and  was 
married  again,  and  one  child  had  been  the  fruit  of 
the  marriage  when  the  divorced  man  died,  in 
Februarj',  1880.  A  large  property  was  involved. 
Both  wives  and  their  children  claimed  tlieir  share 
of  the  property.  But  the  Court  has  decided  that 
!  the  second  marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  that 
the  child  of  that  marriage  is  illegitimate. 

A  Change  of  Rule. — Rule  7  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  changed  so  as  to  read 
'  as  follows:  “Any  person  who  has  been  admitted, 

!  and  has  practised  three  years  as  an  attorney  and 
'  counsellor  in  the  highest  court  of  law  in  another 
j  State,  may  be  admitted  and  licensed  without  ex- 
,  amination.  And  the  General  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  may,  in  its  discretion,  so  admit  and 
I  license  any  person  who  has  thus  practiced  in  ano¬ 
ther  county.  But  he  must  possess  the  other 
i  qualifications  required  by  these  rules,  and  must 
produce  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  highest  court  of  law  in  such 
other  State,  or  furnish  other  satisfactory  evidence 
of  character  and  qualifications.” 


Cuvrrnt 

I’ERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  widow  of  Ole  Bull,  the  musician,  is  to  re¬ 
turn  at  once  to  her  parents  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Ex-Governor  Fenton  was  prostrated  by  the  sud¬ 
den  change  in  temperature  last  week,  and. has  been 
very  ill. 

President  Hayes  and  family  left  Washington  for 
Fremont,  Ohio,  last  week.  This  week  the  Presi¬ 
dent  le.aves  Ohio  for  the  Pacific  coast,  accompani¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Hayes  and  his  sons,  Rutherford  and 
Burchard.  Secretary  Ramsey,  General  Sherman 
and  daughter,  General  Mitchell  and  wife,  and  Mr. 
Howells,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  will  also 
be  of  the  party.  The  President  does  not  expect  to 
return  to  Washington  until  the  firat  of  November. 

All  crews  of  the  New  Jersey  Life  Saving  Stations 
are  ordered  to  be  at  tiieir  respective  stations  on 
Sept.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter  work. 

Mrs.  Louisa  S.  Jackson  was  the  first  woman  who 
ever  taught  a  public-school  in  the  town' of  Pli’- 
mouth.  Mass.  It  was  si.xtj'-one  years  ago,  and  her 
pay  was  three  dollars  a  week.  This  year  she  voted 
for  the  schooi  committee. 

About  six  hundred  members  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  at  Cambridge  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  completed  census  returns  for  Wyoming  Ter¬ 
ritory  show  a  total  population  of  21,900.  The 
population  by  the  census  of  1870  was  9,'276. 

Chief  Ouray  of  the  Ute  Indians  is  dead.  How 
much,  if  anj',  this  will  affect  the  proposed  treaty 
with  the  tribe,  concerning  which  a  commission  is 
now  engaged  in  negotiations,  cannot  be  stated  at 
this  writing. 

Rosario  Meli,  a  Sicilian  brigand  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  la  Malfia,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  last  j'ear  for  robbery,  was  last  week 
pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  California,  and  im- 
mediatelj’  started  by  an  overland  train  on  his  way 
to  Italy,  in  charge  of  an  Italian  officer  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Stone,  of  the  San  Francisco  police.  Meli  is 
wanted  at  home  for  murder,  and  was  pardoned  for 
his  offence  here  in  order  to  admit  of  his  extradi¬ 
tion. 

There  is  awaiting  in  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit 
of  Bettie  Taylor  Dandridge  and  Sarah  Knox  Wood, 
$'25,000,  being  the  balance  of  salary  due  to  Zachary 
Taylor,  ex-President,  but  heretofore  unclaimed. 
The  ladies  are  the  niece  and  grand-daughter  of 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  are  said  to  be  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances.  The  money  was  placed  to  their  credit  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  at  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Field  has  given  the  mone^’  necessar.v 
to  repair  tlie  monument  and  grounds  of  Colonel 
Ej)liraim  Williams,  near  Lak(}  George,  besides 
purchasing  a  square  rod  of  laud  where  stands  the 
large  granite  liowlder  erected  in  1855,  and  inscrib¬ 
ed  “E.  W.,  1755.”  Colonel  Williams  was  killed 
in  an  ambuscade  during  an  expedition  against  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1755  He  left  his  properly 
for  a  free  school  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  which 
grew  into  Williams  College.  Prof.  Perry  of  the 
College  has  looked  after  this  work. 

Mrs.  Susan  J.  Henry,  widow  of  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Patrick  Ilonr^',  last  surviving  grandson  of 
Patrick  Henry  of  Eevolutionarj*  fame,  died  a  few 
da\s  ago  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Henry  inherited 
propertj',  which  was  lost  during  the  war.  For  a 
number  of  years  she  was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Gen.  Albert  J.  Myer,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  died  of  heart-disease,  at 
Buffalo,  on  tlie  '24th  ult.  He  was  born  at  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  '20,  1828;  was  graduated  at  Ho¬ 
bart  College  in  1817,  and  studied  medicine  after¬ 
wards  at  Buffalo.  He  entered  the  army  in  1854  as 
an  assistant  surgeon.  Turning  his  attention  te 
the  Signal  Service,  he  invented  a  system  whie/i 
was  adopted  in  both  the  army  and  navy.  In  1860 
he  was  made  Chief  of  this  branch.  During  the 
war  lie  gained  promotion,  and  in  18CG  was  made  a 
full  Colonel,  with  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-gener¬ 
al.  His  creation  of  the  code  of  army  signals  was 
followed  by  that  of  meteorological  signals,  which 
gradually  became  national  in  their  application. 
By  act  of  Congress  in  1873,  the  Signal  Service  in 
meteorology  was  extended,  and  soon  became  what 
it  now  is,  under  his  Bureau,  giving  notice  of  the 
rise,  direction,  and  progress  of  storms,  and  fore¬ 
telling  the  character  of  the  weather.  His  plan  of 
service,  has  been  adopted  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
in  Russian  Asia,  and  in  parls  of  Africa.  The 
name  “Old  Probabilities”  arose  from  the  early 
daily  reports  of  ■weather  “  probabilities,”  which 
were  changed  to  “indications”;  but  the  change 
did  not  relievo  Gen.  Myer  of  the  popular  desig¬ 
nation  applied  to  him. 

On  Friday’,  DeWitt  C.  West  died  suddenly  at  his 
liomo  in  Lowville.  He  wtvs  about  fiftj’-five  years 
old,  and  for  many  years  prominently  identified 
with  the  political  affairs  of  this  State. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

Carlyle  will  be  eighty-two  in  December.  It  is 
said  that  he  neither  reads  nor  writes,  but  lies  on  a 
sofa  and  longs  for  death. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon’s  residence  in  Dorset  was  en¬ 
tered  by  burglars  latel}',  and  articles  to  the  value 
of  $100,000  wore  carried  off.  Among  them  was  a 
large  seal,  stated  to  be  probably  that  portion  ot 
the  Great  Seal  of  George  III.  which  was  presented 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  by  George  IV. 

Circulars  have  been  sent  out  from  the  Catholic 
Union  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  signature  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  announcing  that  a  pilgrimage 
has  been  arranged  from  London  to  Lourdes,  and 
that  “  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  can  do  so 
will  join  in  the  first  pilgrimage  to  this  great  shrine 
of  the  Mother  of  God.”  It  is  announced  to  start 
to-morrow,  Friday. 

The  only  court  office  held  by  a  woman,  which 
now  changes  with  the  Ministry  in  England,  is  that 
of  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  The  post  is  the  blue 
ribbon  of  feminine  appointments  in  the  royal 
household.  The  newly  appointed  Mistress  is  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  sister  of  Earl  Delaware 
and  of  Lord  Derby.  The  Duchess  is  almost  the 
only  married  woman  about  the  Queen. 

Since  our  last  issue  there  has  been  very  little 
change  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  except  that  chol¬ 
era  is  raging  at  Peshawur  with  considerable  vio¬ 
lence,  and  severe  losses  are  likely  to  occur  among 
the  retiring  troops;  and  the  further  news  that 
General  Roberts  has  arrived  at  Candahar,  and 
Aj’oob  Khan  has  abandoned  the  siege.  This  Afghan 
war  has  already  cost  the  English  Government 
$70,000,000. 

The  relief  committees  In  Ireland  have  about 
completed  their  work.  The  Mansion  House  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  New  York  Herald  Committee  have 
had  their  final  meetings.  The  report  presented 
by  tlie  Herald  Committee  showed  that  the  money 
originally  to  its  credit  in  the  various  banks  was, 
including  interest,  £68,210  18s.  4d.  ($341,055),  and 
that  ot  the  sum  grants  amounting  to  £45,395  5s. 
were  made  to  local  committees,  £12,632  12s.  were 
expended  on  the  feeding  of  children,  £3,410  8s.  8d. 
on  clothing  for  children,  £1,023  6s.  on  emigration, 
£2,459  9s.  Od.  on  fisheries,  £2,529  9s.  6d.  on  the 
purcliase  of  seed,  and  £1,008  14s.  3d.  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Islands,  the  balance  being  swallowed  up  by 
small  grants  for  various  special  objects,  and  by  the 
expenses,  which  amounted  to  £520  13s.  7d. 

In  Ireland,  Mr.  Dillon  in  a  public  speech  prom¬ 
ised  the  Laud-Leaguers  that  when  their  organiza¬ 
tion  numbered  thirty  thousand,  the  League  will 
be  prepared  to  move  against  all  payment  of  rent  If 
the  landlords  do  not  previously  come  to  their 
terms.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
commenced  on  Thursday,  and  was  kept  up  all  that 
night,  continuing  for  seventeen  hours.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  session.  The  Pai- 
nellites  declared  that  the  question  of  maintaining 


an  armed  police  force  was  the  kernel  ot  the  Irish 
question,  and  that  with  its  disappearance  landlord¬ 
ism  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  all  that  was 
most  vicious  in  the  British  connection  with  Ire¬ 
land.  The  debate  produced  a  marked  effect,  was 
resumed  on  Monday,  and  practically  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  tlie  Government. 

The  French  Government  as  soon  as  the  Cham¬ 
bers  resume,  will  introduce  a  bill  for  the  sale  of 
tliat  portion  of  the  Crown  jewels  not  considered  of 
artistic  value,  but  estimated  to  bo  worth  7,500,000 
francs,  tlie  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 

A  disasti'ous  hurrlcance  passed  over  the  Island 
of  Jamaica  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  and 
destroyed  houses,  crops,  fruit  trees,  and  farm  pro¬ 
duce  generally.  Tlie  barracks  in  the  city  were  do- 
stroj'cd,  three  wharves  washed  away,  and  eight 
largo  and  tliirty-two  small  vessels  were  wrecked 
in  the  harbor.  Thousands  of  people  are  homeless. 
Firen  and  Uasualtii-s. 

A  furious  storm  raged  in  Arizona  the  22d  ult. 
The  company  quarters  at  Fort  Magone  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  also  the  olficers’  quarters.  Three 
men  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  There 
were  several  severe  thunder-storms  throughout 
the  country'  last  week.  At  Biidgeport,  Conn., 
a  terrific  thunder  shower  passed  over  the  city. 
Lightning  struck  the  schooner  Mabel  ot  Calais, 
Me.,  lying  in  the  harbor,  shattering  her  top  and 
foremast,  and  instantly  killing  Charles  F.  Shyaber, 
the  steward.  It  also  struck  a  number  of  places 
about  the  city,  including  the  St.  Augustine  Roman 
Catholic  church.  At  Laurel  Run,  near  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  General  Oliver’s  powder  mill  was 
struck,  and  1,000  pounds  of  powder  exploded. 

During  Wednesday’s  storm  of  last  week,  a  cy¬ 
clone  one  mile  wide  and  seven  miles  long  swept 
over  Little  Neck,  Groat  Neck,  and  Creedmoor, 
Long  Island.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  corn  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed,  and  many  buildings  damaged. 
Henry  Cox’s  farm  at  Little  Neck  was  wholly  de¬ 
vastated,  and  Dan  Lawrence’s  house  at  Bayside 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  considerably  damaged. 

A  man  at  Laurel  Hill,  Long  Island,  being  engag¬ 
ed  in  excavating  for  a  cellar,  found  it  necessary  to 
blast  some  boulders.  He  drilled  a  hole  in  one, 
filled  it  with  powder,  and  laid  the  fuse,  but  there 
was  no  explo-sion.  Next  day  he  undertook  to  re¬ 
drill  the  hole  witliout  keeping  the  powder  wet,  and 
the  friction  exploded  the  charge,  shivering  the  rock 
into  pieces,  blowing  off  one  of  his  arms,  and  put¬ 
ting  out  an  eye. 

A  shocking  accident  occurr-d  on  the  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  Railroad  on  Saturday  night,  by  which 
five  youths  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  lost  their  lives.  The 
Caledonian  picnic  was  held  during  the  day  at 
Smith’s  Grove,  where  these  young  men  had  been 
participating.  Either  for  want  of  money  or  lor 
sport  they  contrived  to  clamber  on  the  top  of  a 
pas.senger  car  of  the  train  when  starting  for  home. 
Wlien  the  train  reached  Sprague’s  biidge,  in  the 
town  of  'rewksbury,  all  five  were  swept  off  and  ' 
killed. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Havemoyer,  Austrian  Consul  General  at 
New  York,  while  fisliing  was  waslied  from  his  po¬ 
sition  by  an  unexpected  wave.  Wliilo  in  tlie  surf 
and  among  the  rocks,  he  was  severely  bruised. 
He  managed,  however,  to  save  himself. 

At  Herbertsville,  N.  J.,  on  Tliursday,  a  wealthy 
farmer  was  instantly  killed  by  a  threshing-machine 
falling  upon  him. 

John  Elliot,  aged  15,  while  playing  baseball,  was 
struck  on  the  neck  by  a  ball  and  instantly  killed, 
at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Tlie  total  loss  of  the  fire  at  Pliiladclphia  on  the 
'25th  of  jVugust  amounted  to  $175,000,  including 
$80,000  on  tlie  Thomas  Mill,  $50,000  on  Stuart, 
Peterson  &  Co’s  pro|)erty,  and  $20,000  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  Gumpei't  Brothers. 

The  steamboat  Marino  City  was  burned  on  Lake 
Huron  last  Saturday.  The  books  were  lost,  but  it 
is  estimated  tliat  tliere  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers  and  a  crew  of  fortj'.  Of  these 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  between  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  and  forty  were  saved. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  harvests  generally 
through  the  West,  tlie  people  of  Norton,  Jewell, 
Washington,  Smith,  and  other  counties  in  the 
iioi'ttiern  part  of  Kansas,  are  suffering  for  food. 
The  lowest  estimate  places  the  number  at  25,000. 
Appeals  are  made  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
section  for  help,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Scharer  of  Norton  county  are  in  St.  Louis  for 
the  same  purpose.  Tlie  drought  for  two  seasons 
has  been  extreme,  and  added  to  this  calamity,  the 
green  worm  traversed  the  countrj',  killing  corn 
and  potatoes.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  ad¬ 
vised  all  who  can  get  away  to  leave  the  desolated 
Counties. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

On  Thursday  four  aged  neighbors  died  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 
Their  years  were  respectively  seventy-eight,  eigh¬ 
ty-seven,  eighty-two,  and  ninetj’-four. 

A  large  body  of  the  sewing  girls  of  this  city 
went  on  an  excursion  on  Friday  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  R.  Cornell  White.  Fully  3,000  persons  were 
on  the  steamer  Grand  Republic  to  Rockaway. 

Dr.  Tanner  has  been  preparing  a  lecture  and 
will  exhibit  himself  in  Brooklyn  very  soon.  A 
telegram  comos  from  Paris  to  the  Herald  that  a 
gentleman  in  that  city  professes  to  have  received 
letters  from  America  and  England  stating  that  the 
supposed  water  administered  to  liira  was  really 
liquid  mate  or  matis,  a  South  American  beverage, 
well  known  for  its  force-giving  properties,  fully 
described  by  Drs.  Gubler  and  Marvand,  and  the 
French  chemist  Pyasson. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  thermometer 
here  in  New  York  fell  17  degrees  in  about  as  many 
minutes,  dropping  from  90  to  73. 

Wo  had  occasion  recently  to  travel  bj’  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Line  of  steamers  to  and  from  Troy,  and 
found  the  accommodations  of  such  a  superior 
character  that  we  are  disposed  to  commend  the 
route  to  travellers  journeying  north  and  west.  Its 
elegant  and  large  steamers.  City  of  Troy  and  Sar¬ 
atoga,  leave  on  alternate  evenings  at  6  P.  M.,  from 
Leroy  street.  North  River,  arriving  at  Troy  in  time 
for  the  earliest  trains  to  Saratoga  and  the  North. 
Having  enjoyed  a  comfortable  night  s  rest  in  a 
spacious  stateroom,  and  fortified  with  a  good 
breakfast  furnished  on  board  the  steamer,  the 
traveller  is  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of  his  pro¬ 
tracted  journey. 

The  cabin  passengers  on  the  Cunard  steamer 
Batavia,  which  arrived  Aug.  25th,  held  a  meeting 
and  adopted  resolutions  expressing  indignation  at 
the  action  of  the  Cunard  managers  in  compelling 
them  to  sail  from  Liverpool  in  the  Batavia,  when 
they  had  engaged  passage  on  the  Abyssinia.  A 
number  of  emigrant  passengers  on  the  Victoria 
also  made  a  formal  complaint  that  their  food  was 
not  good. 

Thursday-,  Aug.  26th,  was  the  auniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  Lieutenant  Commander  Goriinge 
sailed  from  New  York  to  superintend  the  removal 
to  this  country  of  the  great  obelisk  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  occasion  was  remembered  by  his  friends, 
who  presented  him  with  a  careful  and  accurate 
model  of  the  monolith  on  the  scale  of  one  and  a 
half  inches  to  the  foot.  In  moving  the  pedestal 
of  the  obelisk  twenty-six  horses  were  attached  to 
a  heavy  truck  which  they  drew  about  fifty  yards, 
when  the  chain  broke.  This  caused  a  delay.  Af¬ 
ter  fixing  it  was'  taken  about  fifty  yards  further 
when  it  slipped  from  the  chains.  Hero  it  was  loft 
until  next  morning  when  it  was  on  the  way  again, 
I  'nd  the  twenty  six  horses  went  off  on  a  trot  until 
they  reached  Tenth  avenue,  where  one  of  the 
w'heels  caught  in  a  rut  and  could  not  be  moved. 
Here  the  truck  was  abandoned  and  the  pedestal 
p)  aced  on  skids.  The  obelisk  proper  has  not  yet 
been  started. 


An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  last  Winter  estab¬ 
lishes  a  Night  Medical  Service  in  New  York. 
Phj'slcians  willing  to  make  visits  to  the  poor  at 
night  for  $3  each  have  furnished  their  names  to  the 
Health  Department  to  the  number  of  3'27.  If 
those  requiring  aid  are  unable  to  pay,  the  police 
captain  of  the  precinct  certifies  to  the  fact,  and 
the  physician  gets  his  money  from  the  public 
funds.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
$3,000,  but  If  the  plan  works  satisfactorily  the 
amount  will  be  increased.  The  night  service  is 
experimental. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  FISK  k  HATCH, 

NO.  5  N.iSSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YOllK,  July  21,  1880. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  letters  of  enquiry  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  we  receive  deposit  accounts 
of  Banks,  Bankers,  Business  Firms,  and  individ 
uals,  that  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
clerical  labor  in  replying  to  each  separateh'  in 
manuscript,  to  issue  this  Circular  for  the  general 
information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  open  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  private  banking  house  in  this  city. 

Wliile  we  do  not  solicit  deposits,  we  arc  prepar¬ 
ed,  on  tlie  terms  mentioned  below,  to  receive  the 
accounts  of  responsible  parties  in  good  standing. 

1.  Except  in  the  case  of  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  or 

otlier  well-known  Corporations,  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  firms  whoso  cliaracter  and  stand¬ 
ing  are  already  known  to  us,  we  require 
satisfactory  references  before  opening  an  ac¬ 
count. 

2.  We  allow  Interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent. 

per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances, 
wlien  the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over. 
On  accounts  averaging  less  than  $1,000  for 
the  month  we  allow  no  interest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  interest 

as  above,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

4. ^  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 

with  us  we  collect  and  credit  United  States, 
Railroad,  and  other  Coupons  and  dividends 
paj'able  in  this  city,  without  charge ;  make 
careful  enquiries  and  give  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  wo  can  obtain  respecting  investments 
or  other  matters  of  financial  interest  to 
them;  and  in  general  serve  their  interests 
in  any  way  in  which  we  can  bo  of  use  to 
them  in  our  line  of  business. 

5.  We  do  not  discount  or  buy  commercial  paper, 

but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  customers  and  correspondents,  on 
U.  S.  Bonds,  or  other  first-class  and  market¬ 
able  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  arc  subject  to  Check  at  Sight  with¬ 

out  notice. 

One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  Now  York 
Slock  Excliange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  bj'  mail,  telegrapti,  or  In  person,  for  the 
purchase  or  sale,  on  Commission,  of  Investment 
Bonds  and  Stocks. 

We  continue  to  buj'  and  sell  diriict  without 
Commission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of 
United  States  Bonds,  for  immeiliate  delivery  at 
current  market  rates. 

Very  rospectfullj',  FISK  &  HATCH. 

LARGE  PROFITS  IN  CASE  OF  LONG  LIFE 
AND  ABSOLUTE  INDEMNITY  IN 
*  CASE  OF  DEATH. 

The  actual  results  of  the  Incontestable  Tontine 
policies  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  New  York — .as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following 
letters — surpass  anj-thing  in  the  waj’  of  Life  insur¬ 
ance  to  be  found  anj’whero. 

From  a  letter  dated  March  22d,  1880,  addressed 
to  the  Society’s  General  Agent  in  Boston : 

“  Tlie  Tontine  dividend  policy  on  the  life  of  my 
son  has  just  reached  the  dividend  period,  and  I 
am  astonished  at  the  results.  They  are  cerUxlnly 
much  greater  than  I  anticipated.  Besides  the  in¬ 
surance  which  has  been  carried  on  this  life  during 
the  past  ten  years  for  the  face  value  of  the  policy', 
ho  has  now  a  return  of  120  per  cent,  of  premiums 
paid,  in  case  of  surrender  of  the  poliej',  or  a  paid- 
up  policy  of  130  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount 
issued.” 

Another  New  England  policy-holder  writes : 

“April  2d,  1880. 

“  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Society  and  its  Tontine  sj'stem.  My  policy  No. 
42,077,  on  the  Tontine  plan,  was  taken  by  mo 
April  12th,  1869.  The  results  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  statement  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  profitable  character  of  this  class  of  insurance.” 

Statement:  Twentj’-ycar  Endowment  policy  for 
$2,500.  Annual  premium,  $119.55.  Total  pre¬ 
miums  paid  during  the  Tontine  period  of  eleven 
years,  $1,315.05. 

Results:  Present  cash  value  of  policy  $1,540.44. 
Present  paid-up  value  $2,150.  Or,  the  policy  may 
be  continued  for  nine  years  longer  until  the  en¬ 
dowment  matures,  with  an  annual  reduction  al¬ 
most  extinguishing  the  premium  :  thus — 

Premium  for  1881.  .  .  .$119.55 
Reduction . 93.73 

Not  Premium,  $25.82 

Another  policy-holder  writes  to  the  Society’s 
General  Agent  in  Portland : 

“York,  Maine,  March  3d,  1880. 

“I  note  with  pleasure  the  result  of  my  insur¬ 
ance  by  the  Equitable  Society  under  my  Tontine 
pollci’.  No.  49,919.  I  have  paid  $3,075.05,  and  for 
this  you  have  carried  an  insurance  of  $5,000  on  me 
for  eleven  years,  and  you  now  offer  me  cash  $3,- 
434.30,  or  $359. '25  more  thanl  have  paid  j’ou.  Scof¬ 
fers  at  Life  Insurance  should  note  these  results 
and  insure  in  the  Equitable.” 

These  results  will  induce  many  desiring  insur¬ 
ance  to  patronize  the  Equitable,  a  company  al¬ 
ready  preeminently  popular  with  the  public. 

'  JMonej^  anXt 

New  York,  Monday,  August  30,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$674,350  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$6,643,575,  against  $3,759,650  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  $16,907,775  at  the  corresponding  period  in 

1878.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $71,800 ; 
the  specie  is  down  $1,303,700 ;  the  legal  tenders  are 
increased  $81,300 ;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  down  $2,192,200,  and  the  circulation 
is  decreased  $31,300. 

The  rates  of  interest  continue  low  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  especially  in  view  of  the  near  moving  of 
heavy  crops  of  corn  and  grain.  During  all  last 
week  the  quotable  rate  for  call  loans  was  2J  per 
cent,  on  stock  collateral,  the  extreme  quotations 
having  been  2  and  3^.  All  the  business  in  Govern¬ 
ments  was  at  lja2  per  cent.  Time  loans  were 
quoted  at  3  per  cent,  on  Governments,  and  at  4  to 
5 J  per  cent,  on  stocks  for  sixty  days  to  five  months. 
There  was  a  good  inquiry  for  prime  mercantile 
paper,  the  quotations  for  which  were  4  to  5J  per 
cent.  The  large  Importations  of  gold  and  the 
favorable  prospects  for  a  continuance  of  the  move¬ 
ment  keeps  down  the  price  of  money.  The  total 
arrivals  of  foreign  gold  at  this  port  from  Europe 
from  Aug.  2  to  Aug.  28,  inclusive,  foot  up  at  $8,- 
720,000.  It  is  estimated  that  we  now  have  of  gold 
coin  in  the  whole  country  $408,404,020,  and  $140,- 
784,985  of  silver,  or  a  total  of  $549,189,005  of  the 
precious  metals,  all  in  coin  or  in  bullion  available 
for  coinage. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday  last  showed  an  In¬ 
crease  of  imports  over  exports  of  $1,456,911.  The 
exports  of  domestic  produce  and  miscellaneous 
goods  for  the  week  were  $7,254,272,  against  $7,- 
082,345  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1879,  and 
the  imports  of  merchandise  $8,711,183  (of  which 
$3,276,162  were  dry  goods),  against  $6,702,469  in 

1879.  The  exports  of  specie  were  $191,135,  and 
the  Imports  of  specie  $5,112,000.  The  total  ex¬ 


ports  of  produce  from  Jan.  1  to  date  were  $258,- 
593,016,  against  $'204,867,763  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year ;  imports  of  dry  goods  and  general 
merchandise,  $329,165,752,  against  $210,916,220 
last  year,  and  exports  of  specie  $5,542,364,  against 
$11,902,421  last  year. 

A  very  large  volume  of  business  was  transacted 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week.  In  the 
share  list  the  chief  speculative  interest  centred  in 
Erie,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  until  Saturday,  when  a 
concerted  attack  was  made  along  the  entire  line 
of  active  stocks. 

Government  bonds  wore  very  flrihly  fcleld  during 
the  week,  and  closed  strong  at  an  advance 
per  cent,  in  4^s  and  J  per  cent,  in  new  is,  the 
other  issues  being  unchanged.  The  demand  was 
fairly  active  throughout,  and  some  round  amounts 
wore  purchased  by  savings  banks  and  individual 
investors.  The  purchases  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  Wednesday  last  amounted  to  $2,500,- 
000.  The  railroad  bond  market  was  characterized 
by  an  unsettled  tone  throughout  almost  the  entire 
week,  and  in  some  cases  the  fluctuation  in  prices 
were  both  wide  and  frequent.  This  was  especial¬ 
ly  true  of  Erie  consolidated  Second. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  Indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1879. 


United  Slates  4Js.  18111,  coup. 


Adams  Express . 

American  Express . 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 


Bur.,  Cedar  Kapids  k  Northern. 
Canada  Southern . 


Clev.,  Col.,  Cln.  k  Ind. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio.. 


Cleve.,Chlc.  k  Ind.  Cen. 


Chicago  and  Alton  preferred. 


Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul . 


Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal. 


Harlem . 

Homestake  Mining. 
Houston  and  Texas. 


La  Plata . 

Louisville  and  Nashville.. 
Little  Pittsburg . 


Mobile  and  Ohio  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  L . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 


New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York  Elevated . 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 


Northern  PaclUc  pref... 

Ohio  &  Mississippi . . 

Ohio  &  Mississippi  pref. 
Ontario  Mining . 


Pennsylvania. 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 


St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref. 


Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pref. 
Wells,  Fargo  Express... 


....no 

no 

1014 

...  — 

IO64 

...10-21 

102} 

192} 

.  ■ ,  — 

— 

1034 

...  58 

58 

45 

...no 

no 

_ 

...  77 

754 

_ 

...  451 

42} 

34} 

...  75j 

75 

64 

...  69 

674 

63 

...  63J 

59 

.  58 

...  2 

14 

— 

...  9i 

8 

— 

...  411 

314 

— 

...  72} 

71 

50 

...  19} 

184 

— 

...  251 

264 

— 

...  20 

17* 

74 

...134 

131} 

1134 

...1134 

113} 

87} 

. . .  — 

— 

110} 

...lOOJ 

99 

75} 

...1201 

1194 

97* 

..  894 

87} 

64} 

..112 

111 

96} 

...115 

113} 

139 

...1244 

124 

96} 

...  244 

24} 

— 

...  924 

88 

64} 

87 

84} 

43} 

...  731 

71 

— 

...  42l 

36} 

181 

...  86j 

8O4 

40} 

. . .  — 

— 

156 

...  — 

— 

88} 

...  62 

60 

— 

...113} 

1114 

86} 

...  29 

29 

— 

...  76} 

...  22 

_ 

...  111 
...108} 

114 

106 

87} 

..  31} 

30} 

— 

...  54 

54 

— 

..132 

129} 

54} 

...  4j 

4 

— 

..  29 

25} 

44} 

..  751 

46 

— 

..  8l 

— 

..  6} 

6} 

— 

..  94 

89 

— 

...  971 

924 

794 

...  231 

21} 

— 

...  37J 

36 

13} 

112} 

no 

88 

...19 

19 

— 

...  74? 

694 

— 

...  28} 

27* 

— 

...  781 

75} 

48} 

...133} 

129 

117} 

, , ,  _ 

— 

167j 

...1114 

Ill 

1194 

424 

374 

234 

...  714 

654 

46} 

...314 

30 

16} 

...  64| 

53 

444 

....  364 

33} 

16} 

. . .  — 

— 

48 

...  — 

— 

414 

...121 

119 

...  41J 

29} 

18 

..  185 

185 

159 

. . .  — 

— 

153 

...  '241 

23 

— 

...124} 

1244 

1124 

...115 

114} 

— 

. . .  — 

— 

14 

...56 

53 

_ 

...  '26 

26 

— 

...  28J 

284 

264 

...  1} 

li 

44 

...36 

36 

12 

...48 

474 

164 

...  794 

...  57} 

76 

40} 

651 

27} 

..  45 

42} 

...  834 

82 

— 

...  26 

354 

— 

...  954 

93} 

78 

...41 

38} 

...  714 

694 

— 

98} 

."!i07 

103 

98} 

...48 

47} 

42 

Horsfobd's  ACID  PHOSPHATE  In  the  restoration  of  weak¬ 
ened  energy  and  Impaired  vitality.  Is  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  ot  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York.  _ .**..*_^ _ 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  30, 1880. 

Breadstuffs— Dull  and  prices  drooping,  but  with  re¬ 
ceivers  not  offering  materially.  Beducllous  were  not  im¬ 
portant.  We  quote:  Flour— No.  2.  $2.10a3.10;  superfine, 
$3.40u3.90;  extra  Spring,  $3.90a4.25;  Western  Spring,  XX 
and  XXX,  f4.40a6;  Western  Winter  shipplug  exuas, $4  20a 
4  63;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  j4.75aC;  patents,  t6  2Sa8;  city  ship¬ 
ping  extras  and  fancies,  $4.15a5.50;  Southern  bakers’  and 
family  brands,  $5.4Ua6.'25;  Southern  shipping  extras,  $4.T5a 
6.13. 

Wheat  was  dull,  and  prices  closed  lower  for  most  grades 
and  positions;  sales  on  the  S))Ot,  269,000  bush..  Including 
red  Winter  al9'Jc.a$1.09,of  which  No.  $1.07al.07j,and  No. 
3  at  $1  04al  03;  white  at  $lal.09,  of  wnlch  No.  1  at  $1.07ta 
1.071,  and  No.  2  at  $1.04jal.03;  No.  2  Spring  nominal  at 
$1.03al.05;  and  lor  future  delivery,  7.84,000  bush.,  including 
No.  1  white  at  $1.06gal.07  for  September,  and  $1.07al.07^ 
for  October;  also  No.  2  red  Winter  at  $1.06ial.07g  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  $1.07jjal.08|  for  October,  and  $1.8ial.08j  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  Bye  firm  at  8:a88c.  for  No.  2  Western.  Oats  rather 
favored  buyers  ot  spots,  and  futures  were  neglected,  but 
the  close  was  about  steady;  sales  46,000  bush,  at  SSaOTgo. 
tor  mixed,  and  33a40c.  for  white.  Including  No.  2  graded 
at  36«a37c.  for  mixed,  and  37a37gc.  for  white.  Indian  com 
was  firmer  for  futures,  but  closed  with  most  ot  the  im¬ 
provement  lost,  and  Inside  figures  ruling;  sales  247,009 
bush,  on  the  spot,  including  ungraded  mixed,  eOaOlgc. ;  No. 
2  do.,  SUaSlic.,  In  store  and  afloat;  and  for  future  delivery, 
376,000  bush.  No.  2  mixed,  OlaSlgc  for  September,  and 
52ia52gc.  for  October,  and  53)a53gc.  for  November. 

Cotton— Spots  unchanged;  middling  uplands,  12c. ;  good 
ordiniry,  lOjc;  sales  979  bales.  Futures  7al4  points  lower, 
closing  at  fl.91c.  for  August,  11c  lor  September,  10.52c. 
for  October,  10.41c.  for  November,  10.42c.  for  December, 
10.S2C.  lor  January,  10.64c.  for  February,  and  10.78c.  for 
March ;  sales  94,000  bales.  |a 

OROCERliis — Bio  coffee  firm  and  quiet  at  16c.  for  falroar- 
goes ;  46,500  bags  were  withdrawn  from  stock.  Mild  grades 
ruled  quiet.  Bice  and  molasses  were  unchanged.  Baw 
sugars  firm  at  Igaljc.  for  fair  to  good  refining  Cuba;  sales 
1,5'26  bhds.,  200  bags,  and  500  tons.  Including  Muscovado  at 
7ia7ja73c. ;  Port  Spain  at  7.44a7.50c.  Demerara  at  7  7-16C., 
Manila  at  6gc.  Beflned  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Provisions — Pork  was  steady  and  quiet;  sales  on  the  spot 
500  bbls.  mess,  tl5.87gal6,  and  repacked  $16.75;  no  sales 
lor  future  delivery;  September,  $15.70al6.80;  October, 
$15.63al5.85;  November,  $15  bid.  Bacon  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed.  Cut  meats  steady;  sales  4,000  pickled  bellies,  12 
lbs.,  9ic. ;  400  do.  hams,  101c.  Lard  was  about  steady;  sales 
on  the  siK)t,  780  tcs..  Including  prime  city,  8.10c.;  No.  1  do., 
7ia8c.;  prime  Western,  8.12)a8.15c. ;  for  future  delivery, 
sales  10,000  tea..  Including  September  at  8.10a8.12Jo. ;  Octo¬ 
ber,  8.12)a8.20c. ;  November,  8.05a8  10c. ;  December,  8.021c. ; 
seller  year,  $8^.0‘Jlc. ;  refined  to  the  Continent  quoted  at 
8.45c.  Butter  firm;  new  State  palls,  &o.,  17a25c. ;  creamery, 
24a27c. ;  Western  dairy,  ]6Ja22c. ;  factory,  15a21c.  Cheese 
firm;  State  factory,  101al3c. ;  skims, 6a9c.;  Western  fiat  and 
Cheddar,  10al2jc.  Egge  at  16al9c.  for  fresh  Western  and 
State. 

Sundries — Kosins  quiet  at  $l.45al.47l  for  strained  to  good 
strained.  Spirits  turpentine  firmly  held  at  33Jc.  Petro¬ 
leum  strong  at  93c.  for  refined.  Certificates  steady ;  sales 
446  000  bbls.:  highest  at  O-iJe.;  lowest,  90^0.,  closing  90jc. 
bid.  Tallow  steady:  sales  75.009  lbs.  prime,  6ja6  7-16o. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  August  80,  1880. 

BEEVES— Eecelpts  of  beeves  12,870  for  the  week.  Market 
firmer,  and  a  clearance  was  readily  made  at  a  small  ad¬ 
vance.  Very  poor  to  prime  native  steers  sold  at  7}a6^.  per 
lb.,  to  dress  53a56  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ;  extra  do.  at  lOalOtc., 
to  dress  56a57  lbs.,  with  a  number  of  very  fine  Kentucky 
Durham  steers  at  lOJc.,  to  dress  57  lbs.  The  Texans  were 
of  one  grade,  mainly,  and  sold  at  74c.,  to  dress  65  lbs.  Ex¬ 
porters  reserved  and  purchased  about  70  car  loads ;  ship¬ 
ped  to-day  194  live  cattle,  and  300  live  sheep,  and  sent  out 
for  the  week  ended  Saturday  2,100  live  cattle,  4,000  quarters 
of  beet,  1,070  live  sheep,  724  carcasses  ot  mutton,  and  116 
dressed  hogs. 

CALVES— Becelpts  of  calves  4,200  lor  the  week.  Prices 
were  advanced  jc.  per  lb.  generally,  and  the  market  closed 
firm.  Veal  sold  at  i^aOic.  per  lb. ;  grassers  and  buttermilk 
calves  at  2a3c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Becelpts  ot  sheep  and  lambs  32,627 
for  the  week.  Sheep  were  In  demand  at  former  figures.  In¬ 
cluding  very  poor  to  strictly  prime  at  SaSje.  per  lb.  Lambs 
were  doing  better,  and  fair  to  good  lots  made  an  advance  ot 
4c.  per  lb.  Ordinary  to  prime  sold  at  54a64c.  per  lb. 

Swine — Becelpt  ot  bogs  26,463  for  the  week.  Market  fair, 
with  9  car  loads  offered  alive,  and  selling  at  $5.40  to  $6.50 
per  100  lbs.  Dressed  bogs  quiet  at  6ija7c. 
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